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My dear Fantji, 

I have great pleasure in forwarding the report of the Team on 
Social Welfare. The report is based on a comprehensive study of 
the entire range of welfare including both Social Welfare and Welfare 
of Backward Classes. We have had discussions with this concerned 
Central Ministries, the State Governments, the Central Social 
Welfare Board, the State Boards and implementing authoriftii *| 
all levels before framing our recommendations. We also took care 
to meet the beneficiaries and the field workers to get to know their 
difficulties at first hand. The tentative recommendations were 
to the implementing authorities. Comments have been received 
from a large number of State Governments, the concerned Central 

Ministries and the Central Social Welfare._Board. It appears 

from these that there is a wide measure of agreement with 
our views. 

2. Our report is in two volumes. The second volume contains 
some special studies, the Research Unit’s findings, tour reports 
and record of discussions. 

3. I should like to thank you and the Vice-Chairman, Sri V. T. 
Krishnamachari for your kind help and guidance. I also want to 
express my gratitude to the Secretary, Committee on Plan Projects 
for firs valuable assistance to the Team in its work. 

Yours sincerely, 


(RENUKA RAY) 

Shri Govind Ballabh Pant, 

Chairman, 

Committee on Plan Projects, 

New Delhi. 
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Chaptkr I 
INTRODUCTION 

The Team, as originally constituted on May 1, 1958, consisted of 
the following:— 


1. Smt. Renuka Ray, M.P. 

Leader 

2. Shri M. S- Gore 

Member 

3. Shri H. C. Heda, M.P. 

Member 

4. Shri Viyogi Hari 

Member 

5. Thakur Phool Singh 

Member 


Two more Members viz., Shri R. L. Jangde, M.P. and Shri J. S. Lall, 
I.C.S., joined the Team subsequently with effect from the 17th May 
and the 23rd July, 1958, respectively. Shri Viyogi Hari, however, 
resigned from Membership on June 6, 1958 and in his place 

Smt. Saroiini Varadappan was appointed as Member with effect 
from the 20th June, 1958. 

The composition of the Team finally was as follows: — 


1. Smt. Renuka Ray, M.P. 

Leader 

2. Shri M. S. Gore , 

Member 

3. Shri H. C. Heda, M.P. 

Member 

4. Thakur Phool Singh 

Member 

5. Shri R. L. Jangde, M.P. 

Member 

6. Smt. S. Varadappan 

Member 

7. Shri J. S. Lall, I.C.S. 

Member 


2. The Terms of Reference, under which the Team was constitut¬ 
ed, are reproduced below:— 

(1) The Team will study the programme of work relating to 
Social Welfare, included in the Plan in the Central and State sec¬ 
tors, with a view to economy and with particular reference to the 
work of the Central Social Welfare Board. In making this study, it 
will keep the following points in view:— 

(a) The modifications necessary in the content of the pro¬ 

gramme and in the scheme of priorities relating to the 
various fields of activities comprising it having regard 
to the efficient utilisation of resources and the objec¬ 
tives set for the programme. 

(b) The changes required in the methods of work adopted 

for the implementation of the programme. In particu¬ 
lar, the Team should review the arrangements for co¬ 
ordination as among the Central Social Welfare Board, 
the Centre and the States and as between different 
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agencies, including local bodies, within the Cential and 
State Governments. 

(c) The quality of the personnel engaged upon the imple¬ 

mentation of the programme and the training schemes 
formulated for improving upon it with special reference 
to the need and feasibility for establishing a cadre of 
workers for the administration of the programme. 

(d) Assessment of the extent to which the existing pro¬ 

grammes have succeeded in utilising local initiative and 
in creating institutions to ensure management of the 
programme in future by the local community itself. 

(e) Examination of the working of the grants-in-aid pro¬ 

gramme of the Central Social Welfare Board with special 
reference to:— 

(i) the development of voluntary institutions in areas in¬ 

adequately served at present so as to secure a more 

even distribution of grants-in-aid; 

(ii) the evolution of certain minimum standards in the wel¬ 

fare services provided by aided institutions; 

(iii) an examination of the criteria employed by inspecting 

officers; and 

(iv) an assessment of the effect of the aid programme on the 

resources of voluntary agencies. 

(f) To consider the suggestion made for setting up of co¬ 

ordinating councils for voluntary welfare agencies at 
various levels particularly in important district towns. 

(g) To make such other suggestions on any aspect of the pro¬ 

gramme as would lead to economy and efficiency in the 
utilisation of resources and/or expediting the working 
of the programme. 

(2) The terms of reference at (a), (b), (c), (d) and (g) above 
will also govern mutatis mutandis the work of the Team relating 
to welfare projects for Scheduled Castes/Tribes and other back¬ 
ward classes. 

(3) In addition, the Team shall make recommendations on the 
necessity and feasibility of evaluation machinery of a continuous 
nature for both the types of projects and on methods adopted for 
reporting upon the results of the programme. 

It would thus be seen that the Team was required to study two 
distinct though allied fields of welfare services, viz., social welfare 
and welfare of backward classes. Each of these fields, in its turn, 
covers a score of different schemes and programmes on a country¬ 
wide scale. 

3. The compilation of this report has been a rewarding experience. 
Our study has led us to an appreciation and understanding of 
the difficulties involved in the operation of welfare programmes and 
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we have attempted to make suggestions which we hope will be of 
practical use. In saying this, we are fully aware of the limitations 
of our effort. We are the first body to be entrusted with the study 
and evaluation of such a wide variety of welfare schemes. This 
very privilege was to a certain extent a disadvantage. Even if 
this work had been confined to the study of social welfare alone, 
it would have been quite a sizeable task in itself. Under social 
welfare we had to cover, in terms of fields, welfare services for 
children, women, youth, the handicapped, the delinquents, the desti¬ 
tute, and a number of other similar groups. In regard to social 
welfare agencies we had to cover the work of Central Ministries 
and State Government Departments which deal with welfare 
schemes, the Central Social Welfare Board, the State Social Wel¬ 
fare Advisory Boards and ofi a large number of voluntary organisa¬ 
tions that exist in the country. This comprehensive survey had to 
extend over all the 14 States and Union Territories. 

4. In addition, our Terms of Reference included a study of the 
welfare of backward classes. As indicated in the Plan, the term 
‘backward classes’ refers to the Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes, 
Denotified Communities and other backward classes. Each of these 
groups presents complex problems which require varied services to 
meet them. There is no aspect of development which one does not 
have to consider in regard to the tribal or other categories of back¬ 
ward classes. Agriculture and irrigation, handicrafts and industries, 
education (including social education), public health, removal of 
untouchability and cultural development are all but a part of any 
comprehensive programme for the welfare of backward classes. It 
would, therefore, be difficult to claim that our Report thoroughly 
covers all aspects of this programme. 

5. There is a lack of comprehensive and reliable data on social 
problems and welfare services in India. With a View to gathering 
first hand information about several welfare schemes, we carried 
out some intensive sample studies in the field, both in respect of 
social welfare programmes and the programmes relating to welfare 
of backward classes. On the social welfare side, about 300 aided 
welfare institutions and 40 welfare extension projects were selected 
for detailed study and the opinions of over 3,000 individual respond¬ 
ents were sought through personal meetings. In the case of pro¬ 
grammes relating to welfare of backward classes, more than 2,000 
respondents were contacted in person and some major programmes 
such as multi-purpose tribal blocks, hostels, housing colonies and co¬ 
operative societies were studied in the field. The results of these 
field-studies will form a part of Volume II of this Report. 

6. We also considered it necessary to visit different States to dis¬ 
cuss questions arising out of the execution of various welfare 
programmes and also to make an on-the-spot study of the operation 
of the schemes. During the course of our study, we visited all the 
States. In each State, we first visited the State Headquarters where 
the Team had discussions with the following officials and non¬ 
officials. A total of 185 such meetings was held with: 

(a) the Chief Ministers; 
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(b) the Ministers concerned with social welfare, tribal wel¬ 

fare and welfare of Scheduled Castes and other backward 
classes; Secretaries to the State Governments and 
executive departmental heads; 

(c) representatives of voluntary welfare organisations and 

prominent social workers; 

(d) Members of the State Social Welfare Advisory Boards and 

P.I.C. Chairmen, resident at or around the State head¬ 
quarters; 

(e) Members of the Advisory Councils/Boards dealing with 

tribal welfare; 

(f) Members of the Advisory Boards dealing with welfare of 

Scheduled Castes and backward classes; and 

(g) individual experts and specialists, both official and non¬ 

official. 

After meetings at State Headquarters, the Team usually divided it¬ 
self into two or three groups to visit and observe different institu¬ 
tions and programmes in the districts. We visited about 110 wel¬ 
fare extension project centres, 280 voluntary institutions working 
in the field of social welfare and 127 welfare organisations working 
in the field of welfare of the backward classes. While visiting, fhese 
centres and institutions, we studied the working of the schemes in 
detail, with particular reference to the content of the programme, the 
adequacy of the implementing machinery, the position regarding 
trained personnel. On these visits, we also got the ‘feel’ of the 
extent of popular enthusiasm for the programmes and the first hand 
knowledge of the difficulties faced by them in deriving maximum 
benefit from these schemes. The tours undertaken by the Team, and 
individually by the Member^, covered as many as 112 districts. 
Details about these tours are given in a separate Volume of this 
Report. 

7. In addition to the meetings .held in the States, the Team also 
had discussions with the Central Ministries of Education, Community 
Development and Home Affairs, the Planning Commission, the Cen¬ 
tral Social Welfare Board and certain all-India voluntary organisa¬ 
tions engaged actively in the fields of social welfare and welfare of 
backward classes. 

8. Thus every attempt was made to collect all available data on 
the subject within our purview and utmost care was exercised to 
ascertain the view-point of every important section of opinion. All 
this information and material was subsequently processed and speci¬ 
fic issues were formulated for discussion at the meetings of the Team. 
The implications of the collected data—both in terms of policy and 
administrative considerations—were discussed. The tentative con¬ 
clusions reached were then circulated to the State Governments, 
Central Ministries and other concerned implementing authorities. 
Their reactions were taken into account in finalising the recom¬ 
mendations. We are glad to say, in this connection, that a large 
majority of our recommendations have met with the acceptance of 
the implementing authorities. 

9. It would not have been possible for us to compile this Report 
•without the active help and support that we have received from 



-various sources. We owe a debt of gratitude to the various all-India 
and other organisations who met us through their eminent repre¬ 
sentatives and gave us the benefit of their views and ideas. The 
names of these organisations find a mention in a later Volume of 
this Report. In addition, some Members of the Team had the privil¬ 
ege of a discussion with Acharya Vinoba Bhave. We also had the 
benefit of discussions with certain experts on tribal affairs, namely, 
Sri Jaipal Singh, Dr. Verrier Elwin, Prof. N. K. Bose, Dr. B. H. 
Mehta, Dr. T. C. Das and Dr. K. L. Mehta. 

10. Our thanks are due to the Central Social Welfare Beard and 
the State Social Welfare Advisory Boards who have not only helped 
us in understanding the problems and details of the various welfare 
activities but have also made available valuable literature and data 
for the benefit of our studies. We are grateful to the Khadi and 
Village Industries Commission, the All-India Handicrafts Board and 
the Advisory Boards on Harijan and Tribal Welfare that we met in 
the States. These Boards have effectively brought before us the 
picture of working of the development programmes, through the 
agency and on the advice of non-official representatives. 

11. We are particularly grateful to the State Governments for 
having taken pains to make all arrangements in the States towards 
a successful conclusion of our tours. We would like here to make 
a special mention of the liaison officers appointed in the different 
States who took all care to help us during our State visits. Our 
meetings and discussions with the representatives of the State 
Governments have also been extremely valuable in our studies. 

12. Our thanks are also due, in no small measure, to the Central 
Ministries of Education, Home Affairs, Community Development and 
the Planning Commission who have met and discussed with us 
various points relating to administration of welfare programmes and 
have made available useful data and information relating to our 
studies. We would like to mention particularly the Commissioner 
for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes who has been extremely 
helpful in furnishing us with relevant material on schemes relating 
to the welfare of backward classes and for giving us the benefit of 
his wide experience in the field. 

13. We should like to place on record our gratitude to the Chair¬ 
man and the Vice-Chairman of the Committee on Plan Projects' 
(COPP) for their advice and interest. We also desire to express our 
appreciation of the active help that the Secretary, COPP, Shri 
Indarjit Singh, has given us in removing organisational difficulties 
-which the Team faced. We are also grateful to him for special 
studies on ‘Work Study of Welfare Extension Projects’ and ‘Jhuming 
Cultivation’ which were conducted by the Secretariat of the COPP 
under his guidance. 

14. Shri J. S. Lall, I.C.S., Member of the Team, who was respon¬ 
sible for general administration and co-ordination of the work of 
the Team, gave his fulltime service to the Team until the end of 
February, 1959, when he joined the Defence Ministry. While he 
has continued to function as a Member of the Team, it was not 
possible for him to continue to carry out the administrative respon¬ 
sibilities. This was the period when the recommendations were 
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being drafted and the Report finalised and so a heavy responsibility 
fell on Sri K. C. Das, I.A. & A.S., Secretary to the Team, who has 
worked with untiring devotion. His intimate connection with finan¬ 
cial administration has also been very valuable to the work of the 
Team. The Under Secretary, Shri Jagdish Singh, has effectively 
carried out his responsibilities on the administrative side. The two 
Senior Research Officers, Sarvashri P. D. Kulkarni and I. E. Soares 
and the staff at all levels including that of the Research Unit have 
worked ungrudgingly, under heavy pressure and given their full 
co-operation to the Team. 

SALIENT FEATURES OF THE TEAM’S RECOMMENDATIONS 

15. We would like to make a brief mention of the salient features 
of the Team’s recommendations which would serve as an index to the 
detailed examination of the schemes and projects that follows in the 
subsequent chapters of the Report. 

Scope of social welfare 

16. The differentiation between ‘social services’ in general and 
‘social welfare services’ meant for the under-privileged sections and 
individuals in the community has emerged in the recent past. We 
have, attempted, in the course of our Report, to define the precise 
scope of ‘social welfare’, making allowance for the variations that 
might be brought about with changing socio-economic conditions. 
We have also, in this connection, categorised individuals and groups 

Meeding different types of welfare services. 

'Integration as a social objective 

17. In our opinion the major social objective to be aimed at in the 
welfare programmes for the backward classes and under-privil¬ 
eged groups is the eventual integration of these persons and groups 
into the normal community. While integration is a recognised 
policy, we feel that greater stress needs to be laid on it in the actual 
working out of 'welfare policies and programmes. 

18. In regard to the schemes for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes we find that although the central purpose is to bring them up 
to the level of the rest of the community, some of the programmes are 
in fact worked out in such a manner that segregation is accentuated. 
We have, therefore, recommended that separate hostels or separate 
colonies for Scheduled Castes or for Scheduled Tribes should be 
avoided. In all States, there should be general hostels for students 
where adequate arrangements are made for the children of the 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. Even where hostels are 
provided in Scheduled Areas, they should be open to the children of 
other communities as well and should be termed as “general hostels”. 
Similarly, there should be composite colonies for the general com¬ 
munity including the Scheduled Castes and we have made detailed 
recommendations in this regard. 

19. Similarly, in the programmes of social rehabilitation we have 
stressed that family care is relatively more important than institu¬ 
tional care and that the schemes of welfare agencies should be 
directed increasingly towards this end. This will facilitate integra¬ 
tion of the beneficiary into the normal community. 

20. Our recommendations are based on the concept that the 
family is the basic unit around which all welfare programmes should 
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be built. Women and children should not be treated as a separate 
group to be served in isolation. We would extend the services to 
cover all the individuals and the community. We have, therefore, 
also welcomed the recent co-ordination between the welfare work in 
the welfare extension projects and the community development 
blocks and have recommended that the co-ordinated type of projects 
should be the future pattern for welfare services in rural areas. 
Economic criteria Of assistance to-individuals and groups 

21. Scheduled Castes & Scheduled Tribes .—We have proposed the 
introduction of eooBomjd criteria in the administration of all forms of 
assistance to the Scheduled Qastes and Scheduled Tribes. The cen¬ 
tral idea is to introduce a gradation in the pattern of assistance so 
as to make sfire that those econ'omically less advanced among them 
get proportionately higher benefits than those who are somewhat 
better off. 

22. Other backward classes .—If we are convinced of this 
approach in regard to any particular group more than the other, it 
is with reference to’ the other backward classes, as this has been a 
somewhat ill-defined and miscellaneous group. We feel that in the 
absence of an objective and workable definition of ‘backwardness’, 
the list of backward communities tends to expand converting back¬ 
wardness into, as it were, a privilege conferred by birth. A landless 
labourer requires relief regardless of the community to which he 
belongs. The same principle holds good for those who are homeless 
or jobless, in ignorance or in disease. We are, therefore, in favour 
of abolishing the entire category of the so-called “Other Backward 
Classes”. Instead, we advocate that on the basis of economic criteria, 
a programme of State assistance may be introduced which might 
constitute the nucleus of a programme to flow eventually into a ftill- 
fledged system of social security. It is true that if the economic 
basis is introduced, the number of indigent individuals would so 
swell as to make it impossible for the State to give them any appreci¬ 
able assistance within the limited resources. For this purpose, we 
have recommended that though the norms of the ‘means test’ should 
be kept as low as necessary, they will have to be progressively 
reviewed. We envisage that since the economic position would 
ordinarily change for the better, it would enable the State' to keep 
the programme from being unwieldy and never-ending. 

Priorities in social welfare 

23. With the limited resources at our disposal we find it neces¬ 
sary to indicate certain priorities among different fields of welfare. 
On a careful consideration of the problem, we feel that, within the 
normal community, welfare of children should receive the first 
priority. Among these, particular attention should be given to the 
children of lower income groups. 

24. Child welfare .—In the field of child welfare, we have noticed 
that sufficient attention has not been paid so far to the needs of 
normal children. In order that some of them do not grow up to be 
delinquents or add to the group of the handicapped or the socially 
maladjusted, it is essential that proper care should be taken to see 
that they develop into normal and healthy citizens. We have, there¬ 
fore, come to the conclusion that higher priority should be given to 
the welfare services meant for normal children. 
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25. Preventive services .—We consider that in any welfare pro¬ 
gramme, a special emphasis should be laid on the preventive aspect. 
Social welfare in its broad sense has both preventive and curative 
aspects. But there was till recently a tendency to equate the wel¬ 
fare services only with the curative aspect. There is, however, a 
growing realisation of the importance of preventive services. We 
have to emphasise from now on the preventive and positive aspects 
of social welfare services. For instance, particular attention should 
be given to the children in the slunf areas who are exposed to desti¬ 
tution and delinquency. They should have the benefit of welfare 
services directed towards bringing about a change in their environ¬ 
mental conditions. This would be effective in keeping down the 
number of children needing care and treatment as juvenile delin¬ 
quents. Similarly, in the case of women who are exposed to moral 
danger and have to be given protection and security it will be more 
effective to remove the major cause that leads to this position, viz., 
their lack of means of livelihood. We have, therefore, suggested 
that an attempt should be made to provide them with adequate 
opportunities of earning a livelihood within the community. 

26. Youth welfare .—We have given some attention to the youth 
welfare services in the country and have come to the conclusion that 
there is a need for a conscious effort towards building up the attitude 
of social service in the youth. We have, therefore, welcomed the 
proposal, being considered in the Ministry of Education, towards hav¬ 
ing a programme of social service training for the University youth and 
have suggested that it should form a part of the curriculum in the 
graduate course of studies. We have also indicated certain measures 
required to set up an effective organisation for this purpose so that 
the scheme can be satisfactorily introduced. 

Rural welfare extension services 

27. We have considered at length the present pattern of organisa¬ 
tion of welfare services in the rural areas, particularly those of the 
Central Social Welfare Board. We have indicated several changes in 
the content of the programmes so that they are of real and immediate 
benefit to the rural women and children as a part of the village 
•community. In particular, we have suggested a re-orientation of the 
craft programmes in a manner that they are directly related to the 
domestic needs. We have also added that the crafts, with a marked 
economic content, should be organised by Industrial Boards and De¬ 
partments at places where suitable conditions exist. We have made the 
important recommendation .that family planning and mother-craft 
should be an integral part of maternity services so that they contri¬ 
bute to the overall health and happiness of the mother and, in the 
process, the family. We have also suggested certain changes in the 
staffing pattern of these projects, for example, the abolition of the 
post of the craft instructor and the upgrading of the post of dai to 
that of an auxiliary nurse-cum-midwife. 

Economic programmes 

28. Dealing with rehabilitation as a part of the welfare services, 
we have felt that economic self-sufficiency of the individual under 
training is the most important objective to be aimed at. We find 
that some attention has been given to this aspect and several training- 
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cum-production centres have been set up to promote in the 
country the economic rehabilitation of rural women and under-pri¬ 
vileged groups including the backward classes. But we are of the 
view that there is no point in multiplying these centres unless their 
economic potentialities are clearly established in terms of the avail¬ 
ability of raw material, marketing facilities and aptitude of the 
community concerned. We have, therefore, recommended that they 
should be run on expert lines, through Industrial Boards or Govern¬ 
ment Departments dealing with industries. We have also suggested 
that emphasis should shift from training to production from the very 
beginning. In order that the proper psychological approach is built 
up, we have recommended that during the initial period, the trainees 
should be given wages, which may be subsidised, and not stipends. 
The portion of subsidy may be reduced in a graduated scale with 
the proficiency gained by the workers so that they may, in due 
course of time, earn wages for the work put in. Also, we have 
stressed that efforts should be made to organise production on co¬ 
operative lines as soon as the worker begins to earn full wages. 

State and voluntary effort 

29. Demarcation of areas of responsibility. —The Planning 
Commission have emphasised in the very first Plan that voluntary 
organisations should continue to shoulder the major responsibility 
in the implementation of welfare programmes. We have suggested 
the strengthening and extension of this approach. We have, there¬ 
fore, recommended setting up of Coordinating Councils so that the 
activities of voluntary organisations are better planned and directed. 
However, there are areas in which the State has to play a major role, 
for example, there are problems like beggary, prostitution, juvenile 
delinquency and trafficking in women, that require legislative sup¬ 
port and administrative action for effective implementation. It is 
possible that even in the tackling of these problems the voluntary 
agencies can take care of certain aspects. But the primary responsi¬ 
bility and overall direction in this area must rest with the State. 
The State will also have a major responsibility in defining and en¬ 
forcing minimum standards for welfare services, in the planning and 
supporting of programmes of training and in the evolution of a 
national social welfare policy. In the course of our Report, we have 
attempted to specify the respective areas which are appropriate for 
the action of the State on the one hand and the voluntary agencies 
on the other. 

30. Rationalisation of the grants-in-aid-programme. —In so far 
as State aid to voluntary organisations is concerned, we are generally 
in agreement with the point of view that a measure of State help is 
essential for the growth and development of voluntary institutions. 
But we are convinced that too great a dependence on State aid will 
tend to weaken the initiative of the voluntary organisations and will 
in fact detract them from their “voluntary” character. 

31. We find that the present programmes of grants-in-aid ad¬ 
ministered by the Central and State Governments and by the Central 
Social Welfare Board do not follow any uniform set of criteria nor 
are they well co-ordinated. We have suggested that a system of 
recognition of welfare institutions, based upon their satisfying certain 
specific minimum standards, should be established and that such 
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recognition be made the requirement of their eligibility for grants- 

in-aid. 

32. We have also noticed, in this connection, that there is no clear 
distinction between grants given for development and for mainten¬ 
ance purposes with the result that they have not been utilised in a 
proper and balanced manner. In our opinion, it will not be realistic 
to have any development programme of significance unless it is a 
sequel to a well-regulated system of maintenance grants. We have, 
therefore, recommended that maintenance grants should be paid in 
a certain proportion to the normal expenditure of the institutions. 
But we have stipulated that these grants should be paid to only the 
duly recognised institutions which have potentialities for develop¬ 
ment. Funds for the development grants would continue to be 
administered through the agency of the Central Board and the State 
Boards, funds being made available by the Central Board, as at 
present. Further, we have said that the funds for the programme of 
maintenance grants should be made available by the State Govern¬ 
ments to the State Boards which would consider and sanction these 
grants as well. This would ensure a proper integration of the grants- 
in-aid programme. 

33. Field Counselling Service— One drawback that we have 
come across in the organisation of State assistance to voluntary 
agencies is that the programme does not provide for expert guidance 
which would improve the quality of work done by the aided organisa¬ 
tions. We have, therefore, recommended that a Field Counselling 
Service may be instituted by the Central Social Welfare Board which 
should be available to aided organisations as also to other organisa¬ 
tion that may need it. 

Welfare of Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes 

34. Priorities .—In the course of our Report, we have dealt at 
length with the priorities and the relative emphasis on welfare 
services for backward classes. In regard to tribals we find that there 
are, at present, numerous schemes designed for their betterment. 
But in the absence of an adequate emphasis on their primary needs, 
the schemes have not worked altogether to their advantage. In our 
view the broad priorities in this field should be as follows: — 

(i) Economic Development and Communications; 

(ii) Education; and 

(iii) Public Health. 

But we have suggested that specific priorities for each area and each 
community should be ascertained before launching any programme. 

35. Importance of Agriculture and Forestry—As in the case of 
national economy, so in the life of tribals, agriculture occupies a 
place of very high importance. Judging by the outlay on agriculture 
both in the First and Second Plans, it is evident that there is scope 
for giving a higher priority to agricultural schemes for tribal benefit. 
Our recommendations are primarily directed towards the following 
objectives, namely: 
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(i) restoration and preservation of the land rights of the tribal 

communities; 

(ii) introduction of scientific jhuming; and 

(iii) improvement of agricultural practices for better produc¬ 

tion of food. 

We have also stressed the importance of development of forestry in 
the tribal areas. We have recommended that steps should be taken 
to introduce a system of guided management through which the 
tribals will be progressively associated in the management and 
exploitation of forests. Extension of forest labour cooperatives to 
all the States and certain specific measures of afforestation have also 
been recommended by us with the central idea of bringing about 
the rehabilitation of the tribal in the forest and enabling him to 
draw better sustenance from it. 

36. Pattern of Education .—We have laid considerable emphasis 
on the education of tribals. The main recommendation in this behalf 
makes out a plea for extending the national pattern of education to 
tribals with a provision for bifurcation at the secondary stage. In 
our opinion, this would help to open up avenues for tribal children 
for pursuing higher education without necessarily alienating then 
from their tribal background. 

37. Medical and Public Health .—In the organisation of medical 
aid we have emphasised the need to concentrate on a drive towards the 
eradication of some of the diseases like leprosy, malaria and yaws. 
In public health, we have suggested that priority should be given to 
the provision of protected drinking water supply throughout the 
year. 

38. General approach .—Our approach on the development schemes 
for tribals is in consonance with the fundamental principles enuncia¬ 
ted by the Prime Minister as contained in his foreword to 
Dr. Verrier Elwin’s book “Philosophy for NEFAT These principles 
are as follows: — 

(1) People should develop along the lines of their own genius 

and we should avoid imposing anything on them. We 
should try to encourage, in every way, their own tradi¬ 
tional arts and culture. 

(2) Tribal rights in land and forests should be respected. 

(3) We should try to train and build up a team of their own 

people to do the work of administration and develop¬ 
ment. Some technical personnel from outside will, no 
doubt, be needed especially in the beginning. But we 
should avoid introducing too many outsiders into tribal 
territory. 

(4) We should not over-administer these areas or overwhelm 

them with a multiplicity of schemes. We should rather 
work through, and not in rivalry to, their own social and 
cultural institutions. 
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(5) We should judge results, not by statistics or the amount of 
money spent, but by the quality of human character that, 
is evolved. 

Welfare of Scheduled Castes 

39. Major problems—We have found that the major problems are 
those of housing and drinking water wells arising mainly from social 
and economic disabilities of Harijans. We have recommended that 
the assistance for housing should be rationalised. Those below a 
particular income level should be given outright grants and those 
above that level, subject to a maximum, should be given incentives 
hy way of loans on easy terms. We have also suggested measures to 
ensure that *the Harijans are not evicted from their land or houses. 
We have found that the amount of subsidy or loan given for the 
construction of drinking water wells is not adequate in many areas 
and does not take into account the local conditions. We have, there¬ 
fore, recommended the regulation of financial assistance for construc¬ 
tion of wells according to the cost of construction in varying local 
conditions. 

40. Removal of untouchability .—Our studies reveal that in spite of 
the importance given to the removal of untouchability, the evil still 
prevails and the results have not been commensurate with the ex¬ 
penditure incurred by the Government on this account. We feel 
that the problem can be tackled more effectively through social 
reform than through governmental action, but we regret to observe 
that after Gandhiji’s death the social reform campaign in this regard 
has slackened very considerably. We find that there is also a need 
for strengthening the legislative and executive measures in order to 
make them more effective. Our recommendations have been directed 
towards this end. We have also suggested some special measures 
towards improving the working and" living conditions of those en¬ 
gaged in unclean occupations 

41. Measures to combat exploitation of backward classes.—Apart 
from the programmes of economic development of backward classes, 
we feel that effective measures are required to be taken to end their 
exploitation at the hands of unscrupulous money lenders, middlemen 
and contractors and such other individuals and organisations. Ex¬ 
ploitation of backward classes has taken diverse forms. But the 
more important of them pertain to land rights, credit facilities and 
title to immovable property like house-sites. Certain legislative and 
executive measures have been introduced in some States towards 
removing the evils. But those, we find, have not been quite adequate, 
and the implementation has been defective. Our recommendations 
are directed towards a review of the existing orders and enactments 
with a view to strengthen them and to make them more effective. 
We have also stressed the development of cooperatives and grain 
golas to help the backward classes and particularly the tribals in 
ending their state of indebtedness, 

Integrated and planned approach to development schemes 

42. We have noticed a lack of proper synchronisation of the- 
various schemes with the result that the benefits sought to be brought. 
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about in one scheme have failed to register progress owing to delays 
in the implementation of other complementary schemes. We have 
also found that the execution of schemes has not been preceded by 
a period of careful planning. This has led to short-falls in expendi¬ 
ture and has created a sense of frustration in the people. This 
feature has been particularly noticed by us in many of the multi¬ 
purpose blocks for tribals where actual work had started much later 
than the initiation of the programme due to delay in settling the 
preliminaries. Our recommendations have, therefore, been directed 
towards a synchronisation of the schemes of development and provid¬ 
ing for the required period of pre-planning. 

Administrative set-up 

43. Integration .—Our recommendations on administrative set-up 
are built around the concept that the welfare services need an 
integrated and planned approach. The present distribution of wel¬ 
fare subjects over various Ministries and Departments at both the 
Central and State levels have not been conducive to economy and 
efficiency in the utilisation of resources. We have considered the 
possibility of complete integration of all welfare subjects in a single 
Ministry, when the time is ripe. The creation of a separate Ministry, 
however, involves a major administrative reorganisation and the 
scope and content of the welfare programmes in future plans are not 
yet clear. We have, therefore, recommended integration of social 
welfare subjects alone in a separate Department under the Ministry 
of Education which may appropriately be re-designated as the 
Ministry of Education and Social Welfare. As for the schemes for 
the welfare of backward classes, we have suggested creation of a 
Department under the Ministry of Home Affairs. At the State level, 
however, we have recommended a unified welfare department to deal 
with both social welfare and welfare of backward classes, with a 
separate wing for each. In the functioning of these departments we 
have taken into consideration the need for greater flexibility in the 
administration of welfare programmes. 

44. Decentralisation .—The decentralisation of authority is another 
important aspect to which we have given particular consideration. 
We welcome the recent attempts in this direction both in financial 
and general administration. We feel, however, that in certain 
aspects, more especially at the district level, decentralisation has not 
been given sufficient attention and we have made some specific sug¬ 
gestions in this regard. We have made a detailed study of financial 
administration and have made several suggestions towards further 
delegation of powers to State Governments. Considerable centralisa¬ 
tion of power has also been noticed by us in the execution of. pro¬ 
grammes undertaken by the Central Social Welfare Board. We have, 
therefore, made recommendations for the delegation of executive 
powers to the State Boards both in regard to the grants-in-aid pro¬ 
gramme and the rural welfare extension projects. 

Safeguards in democratic decentralisation 

45. We have taken into account the initiation of the process of 
democratic decentralisation recommended by the Study Team on 
Community Projects and National Extension Service. We are fully 
convinced that the move to transfer greater responsibility to the 
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panchayats is a step in the right direction. At the same time it 
needs to be emphasised that the need for providing welfare services 
to women and children and to the backward classes has arisen in 
•consequence of their treatment at the hands of the community in 
the past. We would, therefore, stress the need to proceed cautiously 
in entrusting the panchayats with the responsibility of looking after 
the interests of these special groups. We have, in this connection, 
considered suggestions towards the appointment of functional sub¬ 
committees of the panchayats to deal with welfare subjects and 
nomination of the representatives of women and backward classes in 
the panchayats. But these, by themselves, would not, we feel, bring 
about the desired results in the present situation. We are, therefore, 
of the view that special consideration is required to be given to their 
interests for some time to come till the panchayats gather greater 
experience. Accordingly, we have suggested that in the rural pro¬ 
jects for women and children, the Project Implementing Committees 
working under State Boards should continue to function. But we 
have suggested that the composition of the Committee should be 
changed to include women representatives of the panchayats so that 
the latter would be able to take over the work gradually. In the case 
of backward classes, we have suggested that some statutory safe¬ 
guards should be retained in the hands of the District Collector, in 
order to ensure that their interests are not overlooked by the repre¬ 
sentative bodies. We have also made certain suggestions towards 
making the advisory bodies, at the block and district levels, more 
•effective and truly representative of the interests of backward classes. 

Public participation 

46. Emphasis on contribution in service .—We find that the local 
contributions towards the cost of welfare programmes such as the 
welfare extension projects has been disappointingly poor. We feel 
that it is idle, in the present context, to expect any substantial contri¬ 
bution in cash. These contributions, which are received more or less 
from the well-to-do groups, do not also correctly reflect the measure 
of community support to a welfare programme. We have, therefore, 
recommended that the emphasis should shift from cash contributions 
to voluntary services of the local people towards assisting the welfare 
programmes. 

47. Initiative and planning from below. —Further, we have stress¬ 
ed that the basic approach on this subject should be in terms of parti¬ 
cipation of Government in the people’s programmes and not peoples’ 
participation in programmes of Government. This principle has, no 
doubt, been enunciated by Government on several occasions. But 
care should be taken to see that the beneficiaries understand the 
implication of this approach. We have also clearly specified that no 
new welfare extension projects should be started unless the initiative 
is displayed by the people in clear and unmistakable terms. 

Trained personnel for welfare services , 

48. The requirements of personnel for the implementation of the 
programmes of welfare have also been dealt with in detail. Our 
studies indicate that the lack of suitable personnel has proved one 
of the major impediments in the implementation of the welfare 
schemes. While the part played by voluntary social workers must 
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continue, it is necessary to recognise the importance of employing 
trained personnel in different fields of welfare. This is particularly 
necessary because welfare administration is in the process of becom¬ 
ing a specialised subject dealing with the increasingly complex 
human and social problems. Security of service should be provided 
to welfare personnel. We have, therefore, recommended that there 
should be a cadre of social welfare personnel, with minimum stan¬ 
dards of recruitment, which will ensure better security and opportu¬ 
nities for the staff and better standards of service for the beneficiaries. 
We have suggested that the training programmes should be formulat¬ 
ed in such a manner that there is a correlation between the training 
schemes and personnel requirements of the developmental pro¬ 
grammes. We have laid stress on the fact that the training of field 
workers should have invariably a practical application based upon 
the actual experience of the type of work and the environment in 
which it is to be undertaken. This is required both for the social 
welfare personnel and for those working among the backward 
classes, particularly in the Scheduled areas. 


Evaluation 

49. As regards evaluation of welfare programmes, we have found 
that so far no adequate machinery has been evolved. As regards 
the schemes for the welfare of backward classes, the office of the 
Commissioner for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes has made 
a good beginning, but we have made certain recommendations towards 
strengthening his organisation through adequate and qualified staff 
so that it can become an effective instrument of evaluation. On social 
welfare, we have suggested that a continuous and systematic evalua¬ 
tion of the schemes should be made through the Programme Evalua¬ 
tion Organisation of the Planning Commission. We have also sug¬ 
gested remodelling and strengthening of the evaluation machinery 
at the State level, both of the Programme Evaluation Organisation 
and the regional offices of the Commissioner for Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes. 

Summing up 

50. In conclusion, we would say that in our findings and observa¬ 
tions on welfare services and development schemes it has been our 
endeavour to emphasise the qualitative aspect of the schemes and 
the methods through which they can be improved so as to bring about 
real and substantial benefits to those for whom they are conceived. 
We are fully conscious of the fact that there is an urgent and insistent 
need for providing welfare services on a wide-spread scale. We are 
also aware that, in the present circumstances in India, it is not imme¬ 
diately possible to insist on a high qualitative standard. We have 
limited financial resources as also paucity of the right type of person¬ 
nel. Nevertheless, we should attempt to reach some basic minimum 
standards without which there will be mere diffusion of energy and 
effort. Our studies have convinced us that a mere multiplication of 
schemes and projects without regard for their quality is harmful. 
They might indicate progress in statistical terms without maintaining 
the minimum standard of quality. This creates a sense of frustra¬ 
tion among the people and draws them away from participating in 
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future programmes, despite all efforts. Basically, we have to remem¬ 
ber that the progress in the Plans would acquire a full meaning and 
significance only if there is a palpable evidence of growing prosperity 
In the people whom the Plans are meant to serve. 



Chapter II 


EVOLUTION AND SCOPE OF WELFARE SERVICES 

A tradition of service .—The concept of service has been an integral 
part of the Indian tradition. The responsibility for individuals in need 
of 1 special assistance was shared by the rulers, the rich, and also by 
individual members of the general community. Religion emphasised 
charity and religious institutions such as temples, maths, dharamshalas 
became the centres of social service on an extensive scale. Further, 
social institutions like the joint family, the caste organisation and 
the panchayat catered to the needs of the aged, the ill and the handi¬ 
capped. In times of disaster or emergency, these local institutions 
displayed sufficient responsiveness and initiative in dealing with the 
problems of affected groups. Similarly, the employer-employee 
relationships which were paternalistic in character and restricted 
to small economic units, provided a certain number of amenities. 

2. The Impact of new forces .—These traditions gradually began 
to be influenced by the new social and economic forces released in 
the country during the 19th century. At a later stage, as a result of 
increasing industrialisation and urbanisation, the compact rural 
community began to show signs of stress and incipient disorganisa¬ 
tion. About the same time, the Christian missionaries began their 
religious and welfare work in various parts of the country. Their 
work resulted in emphasising the short-comings in the structure of 
Hindu society with special reference to the aspects of child marriage, 
polygamy, female infanticide, salt and restrictions on widow re¬ 
marriage. The caste system, with its evident inequalities and, in 
particular, the practice of untouchability served as a foil to the 
social values of the Christian community. Most of the early wel¬ 
fare institutions in the country were established by Christian mis¬ 
sionaries in furtherance of their ideals of service. 


3. The early social reform movements .—Raja Ram Mohan Roy 
typifies the new conscience aroused among the leaders of modern 
Indian thought. His work as a social reformer, an educationist and 
a social worker symbolises the efforts of the Indian mind to arrive 
at a synthesis of the best features of both the Indian arid Western 
culture. He was the first reformer to make a significant- contribu¬ 
tion to breaking down the barrier of caste and the removal of un¬ 
touchability. The religious and social reforms initiated by him set 
the pattern for similar activities in Bengal, Bombay and North 
India. A roll-call of the pioneers in this field would necessarily in¬ 
clude such names as Dwarka Nath Tagore, Devendra Nath Tagore, 
Keshab Chandra Sen, Justice M. G. Ranade, Pandita Ramabai, 
Jyotiba Phule and Sir Syed Ahmed Khan and organisations such as 
the Brahmo Samaj, the Paramhansa Sabha, the Sarvajanic Sabha, 
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the Prarthna Samaj, the Anjuman-e-Himayat-e-Islam and the 
Ramakrishna Mission, Among these there were individuals and 
organisations who campaigned for the removal of caste disabilities 
and untouchability. Apart from attempting to revitalise the Indian 
religious and social structure, these individuals and organisations 
established a number of welfare institutions intended as an effective 
counterpart to similar services provided by Christian missionaries. 

4. Growth of secular-liberal tradition .—The last two decades of 
the 19th century witnessed the development of an entirely different 
tradition of social reform based not on religious tenets but on intel¬ 
lectual conviction. This new school of thought was considerably 
influenced by the ideas of rationalism and democratic liberal con¬ 
cepts emphasised by the British educational system. Its leaders 
were Bhandarkar, Kolhatkar, Chintamani, S. Subramanya Iyer, 
K. Veeresalingam Pantulu, Narendra Nath Sen, Lala Baij Nath, 
Ram Kali Choudhary and others. They met between the years 1880- 
1900 in fourteen ‘social conferences’ to give momentum to the cam¬ 
paign of social reform. It must be remembered that these were men of 
faith and belief, but their faith was based firmly on reason. The 
rationalistic humanistic tradition gradually established itself as an 
independent force through the efforts of Gopal Ganesh Agarkar and 
Gopal Krishna Gokhale. In 1905, the latter founded the Servants 
of India Society which was the first secular organisation dedicated 
to social service in the country. Gokhale and his colleagues based 
their campaigns for mobilising public opinion in favour of social 
reform on the objective assessment of facts. Important women’s 
organisations were also established in the country at about the same 
time and their activities covered the entire range of social reform; 
the Women’s Association of India, the All-India Women’s Con¬ 
ference and the National Council of Women were the first such 
organisations. 


5. Gandhiji’s contribution .—It was Gandhiji, however, who re¬ 
vitalised the work begun by the early social reformers. The ‘con¬ 
structive programme’ that he initiated was a combination of. a 
movement for raising economic standards and for securing improve¬ 
ments in the tenor of social life. It was characteristic of him to 
insist not merely on ensuring the rights of the under-privileged, but 
on the acceptance of their duties by the privileged sections of the 
community. His special contribution in the organisational field con¬ 
sisted in setting up national welfare agencies to resolve specific 
social problems and in his unfailing ability to select the correct men 
to execute these welfare programmes. The Harijan Sewak Sangh, 
the Adivasi Seva Mandals and the Kasturba Gandhi National Memo¬ 
rial Trust are some of the welfare organisations that he helped to 
build. He was able to create widespread popular enthusiasm and 
to get individual workers to dedicate themselves selflessly to the 
various causes and programmes that he entrusted to them. One 
of the most significant causes that he championed was the emancipa¬ 
tion of Indian womanhood. For the first time, Indian women in 
large numbers came into public life and joined in the national 
struggle for Independence. 
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6. Popular Ministries.in the provinces. —In 1935, popular Minis¬ 
tries were set up in a number of provinces and it was but appro¬ 
priate that they drew up programmes of action in line with popular 
expectations. These Ministries recognised the significance of social 
service programmes and set apart additional funds for items such as 
education and health. In regard to social welfare, it was accepted 
that the State had a specific role to play and there were a number 
of programmes which could not be left entirely to the initiative and 
limited resources of voluntary organisations. Special attention 
was paid by these Ministries to the problems of the Harijans, tribals 
criminal tribes and other backward classes. 

7. Post-Independence trends. —These trends were further streng¬ 
thened in the post-Independence period and the responsibility of 
the State for the welfare of its citizens was clearly defined in the 
articles of the Constitution and the directive principles of State 
Policy. These aspirations were given more concrete shape in the 
framing of the Five-Year Plans which have earmarked specific funds 
for the implementation of welfare programmes. Annexure I shows 
financial allocations earmarked for Social Services in the First and 
Second Five Year Plans. 

8. The scientific outlook. —Meanwhile, a new outlook had de¬ 
veloped in regard both to the motivation and methods of social work. 
To give help to the needy was now considered essential not only 
because it was charitable to do so but because it was consistent with 
the new values of social justice. Further, recent advances in the 
study and understanding of the subjects of individual and social 
psychology and the forces that govern social conduct have made it 
clear that the social problems have to be tackled at its roots rather 
than in their symptoms. Stress came to be laid on the application 
of scientific methods to the study of socio-economic problems and 
on acquiring specific skills and techniques in dealing with them. 
The first formal school for social workers was established in Bombay 
in 1936 as the Sir Dorabji Tata Graduate School of Social Work. 

9. Scope of welfare sewices. —Before attempting an examination 
of the various welfare schemes and programmes, it is necessary to 
analyse the concept of ‘welfare’. At present, there are a number of 
divergent opinions on the nature and scope of welfare services. The 
Five Year Plans drew a distinction between ‘social services’ and 
‘welfare services’. In the broadest sense, social services under the 
Plan include the subjects of education, health, housing, labour 
welfare, rehabilitation of displaced persons, welfare of backward 
classes and social welfare. Of these, the last two together constitute 
the common field of welfare services. While social services consti¬ 
tute an investment in the betterment of human resources in general, 
the welfare services are designed to enable the under-privileged or 
handicapped sections of the community to rise as close to the level 
of the normal community as possible. 

10. Welfare services in themselves are further divisible in two 
parts: one dealing with the handicapped and maladjusted indivi¬ 
duals and the other with the traditionally under-privileged or back¬ 
ward sections of the community. This latter category includes tribal 
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communities in remote and isolated areas, Harijans who have been 
discriminated against in the matter of social participation and 
occupational mobility and Denotified Communities which have suf¬ 
fered on account of a stigma; all of these groups have to be rehabili¬ 
tated into a new way of life consistent with the rights of free citizens. 
In regard to Indian women, the problem is one of restoring them to 
their original position in Indian society, a position that was lost 
during the mediaeval period. Children, who constitute a vital and 
vulnerable section of the community also need special protective 
services. Similarly, physically and mentally handicapped indivi¬ 
duals require special assistance to enable them to grow to their 
maximum potentialities. For instance, a blind child cannot possibly 
study in an ordinary school or find employment in open competition. 
Persons with social or psychological problems are at times prone 
to take to anti-social ways of life, such as crime, delinquency and 
prostitution. These persons need to be assisted in over-coming their 
limitations. 

11. Thus it is evident that even in a State, having fully developed 
social services, there will always be a need for specialised v/elfare 
services for these categories. In fact, contrary to the popular notion, 
it must be stated that recognition of the need for specialised welfare 
services is one of the important characteristics of a welfare State. 

12. It may also be mentioned here that while social welfare 
services today are primarily curative in their approach, they will 
not be able to attain their objective unless they are accompanied by 
preventive and constructive measures. They are an integral part of 
the modern concept of welfare services. While, it may be necessary 
to provide aid to a family after it has become destitute and disrupt¬ 
ed, it is more important and economical to prevent disruption by 
providing assistance tat the point of illness or unemployment. 

13. In planning our welfare services, therefore, we need not be 
guided only by the nature and extent of problems that are engaging 
our attention. We need to take a long-term view in welfare needs 
that emerge as a result of rapid socio-economic development. 

14. In the present context, it is necessary to provide welfare 
services mainly for the following broad categories: — 

(a) Socially under-privileged groups: 

(i) Under-privileged caste groups; Scheduled Castes, Scheduled 

Tribes, Denotified Communities and other marginal 
classes of society; 

(ii) Orphans, widows, unmarried mothers, women in moral 

danger, aged and infirm. 

(b) Women and Children 

(c) Socially maladjusted: 

Beggars, prostitutes, delinquents, newly discharged persons 
from correctional and non-correct'ional institutions. 
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<d) Physically and mentally handicapped persons: 

Including blind, deaf, dumb, permanently disabled, diseased, 
temporarily handicapped, mentally retarded or ill. 

(e) Economically under-privileged: 

Such as destitutes and unemployed. 



Chapter III 


ROLE OF VOLUNTARY ORGANISATIONS 

Basic approach. —The importance of the role of voluntary organi¬ 
sations in a social welfare plan can be assessed on the basis of two 
fundamental considerations. In the first place, there is an aspect of 
people’s participation in the planning and execution of a national 
plan launched by a democratic government. The planners have 
very often expressed their keenness not only to secure the willing 
assent of the people to a democratic plan but also to seek their active 
participation in the process of planning and implementation. In 
other words, it is no longer a question of ‘associating’ the people or 
their agencies through indirect representation with a plan officially 
framed and administered but of evolving a joint partnership in the 
entire process of development. It is, in fact, a step towards translat¬ 
ing into reality the concept of participating democracy. 

2. Pioneering role .—In addition to this general approach, which 
holds good for any developmental scheme under a democratic plan, 
there is a further justification for assigning an important role to 
voluntary organisations in the field of social welfare. In the long 
history of social work in India, voluntary organisations have always 
played a piqneering role. Whether it was a case of an individual in 
distress or an emergency caused by a famine or flood , it was a 
voluntary welfare organisation which was the first to come forward 
to render service. The role of the State has varied in the past from 
indifference to an occasional benevolent interest depending upon the 
outlook of the rulers of the day. Community support rather than 
State aid was the mainstay of voluntary organisations throughout 
the centuries. It was only when India attained political indepen¬ 
dence that the attitude of the State changed to a marked degree. A 
progressive social policy was enunciated in the Constitution and 
welfare programme was given a place in the first two Plans of the 
country. 

3. Merits of voluntary action .—In recognition of the past ser¬ 
vices of the voluntary organisations, the Government have again 
expressed themselves categorically in favour of voluntary organisa¬ 
tions sharing the main responsibility in the development of welfare 
programmes. There ai'e other equally important reasons for this 
policy of the Government. It is believed that the administrative 
machinery of a Government, even of a welfare State, is by its very 
nature impersonal in character. It cannot lend that “human touch” 
which a voluntary organisation could provide, a* the field level 
particularly, this personal approach is more necessary in social wel¬ 
fare. The other very important factor is the need for mobilising all 
possible resources for welfare programmes. Since the bulk of the 
State resources is claimed by economic programmes, it cannot snare 
sufficient resources for social welfare. The community resources 
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have, therefore, to contribute their mite for this purpose. The best 
means of doing so is to leave it to voluntary welfare organisations 
to mobilise community support on the basis of the service they 
render. In raising resources voluntary organisations have a distinct 
advantage over the Government, as the latter appears as a distant 
impersonal body to an average citizen. Further since the benefits 
of such contributions are direct and immediate, the people are more 
willing to contribute. A good deal of flexibility in procedure and 
methods of work, a measure of freedom for experimentation and the 
capacity to act promptly are some of the other advantages which the 
voluntary organisations enjoy over governmental agencies. We can¬ 
not think of a better choice than social workers with a missionary 
zeal to introduce new services in the remote areas where working 
and living conditions are difficult. 

4. Voluntary and non-official agencies. —Here, we would like to 
draw a distinction between a voluntary organisation which is 
spontaneous in its origin, and a sponsored non-official organisation. 
In recent years, there has been a tendency not only to sponsor such 
non-official organisations but also to equate them with established 
voluntary organisations which have their roots in the soil and which 
have a record of service to their credit. A limitation of the former 
type of organisation is that it may fail to rouse popular support. The 
merits that have been ascribed above to voluntary organisations may 
not necessarily be the attributes of a sponsored body. Though due 
recognition has been given under the Plan to the significant role of 
voluntary organisations, it appears that the measures intended for the 
promotion of voluntary effort have not achieved the desired results. 
In this connection, we would like to point out that the specific Plan 
allocations earmarked for public cooperation should have been pri¬ 
marily utilised in strengthening the welfare programmes of volun¬ 
tary organisation or other programmes of public utility conducted by 
such organisations. We would, therefore, recommend that: — 

No separate allocation for enlisting public cooperation in 
officially spoyisored programmes should be made in the plans. 
Instead, grants-in-aid for specific schemes should be given 
to voluntary organisations of standing and repute for mobi¬ 
lising public cooperation. 

5. Strengthening voluntary organisations. —While we are in 
favour of assigning a more active role to voluntary organisations in 
the planning and implementation of welfare programmes, we find 
that the voluntary organisations need to set their own house in order 
to be able to justify the faith placed in them. In the first place, 
the multiplicity of organisations working in the same areas and in 
identical or similar fields of work have militated against the over¬ 
development of welfare services in the country. There is consider¬ 
able duplication and consequent waste of resources. This results in 
some services being concentrated in some areas when other areas 
remain neglected. Secondly, for want of a proper liaison and co¬ 
ordination among the voluntary organisations themselves, they are 
rot in a position to express their views in an articulate manner nor 
are they able to represent their points of view with unity and 
strength. There is much that the voluntary organisations also need 
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to do in improving the quality of their services through the employ 
ment of trained personnel, ft is true that the grants-in-aid pro¬ 
gramme provides employment of trained personnel as one of the 
conditions of assistance. The voluntary organisations, however, have 
yet to take full advantage of this facility. Even in cases where an 
attempt is made to do so, the personnel employed are not always 
adequately trained. Further there is also the problem of defining 
the relative spheres of responsibility of the voluntary office-bearers 
and the executive staff of the agency. There is a need for giving a 
measure of freedom to the executive officers within the sphere of 
their technical competence. We have recommended elsewhere the 
creation of a cadre of trained welfare personnel. Coupled with 
another recommendation on the development of a field counselling 
service, it should go a long way in promoting better standards of 
service. 

6. Community services .—We have noticed a tendency on the part 
of welfare agencies to establish residential institutions for meeting 
every kind of social problem. It is only in the case of certain cate¬ 
gories of handicapped or m*al-adjusted individuals that institutional 
care may be required. But it would be wrong to assume that all 
types of social problems would require institutional treatment. In 
fact, it is neither economical nor technically necessary to encourage 
institutional services in all oases. Community services on a non- 
residential basis have proved to be more effective in so far as they 
deal with the beneficiary in his own setting. They are also more 
economical in that no expenditure need to be incurred on the main¬ 
tenance of individuals, buildings, equipment and other overheads. 
We, therefore, recommend that:— 

In the organisation of ■welfare services, emphasis should now 
shift, from residential institutions to setting up of non-resi- 
dential community welfare services with family as the basic 
unit. 

7. Fund-raising .—In view of the changed socio-economic condi¬ 
tions, the problem of fund-raising by voluntary organisations has 
become increasingly difficult. We have elsewhere recommended a 
system of grants-in-aid which would include both maintenance and 
development grants. Even so voluntary organisations will have to 
continue to exert themselves a good deal to raise a major part of the 
growing expenditure on maintenance. A grants-in-aid system can, 
at best, supplement but can never supplant the efforts of voluntary 
organisations. It is also imperative that for the preservation of their 
voluntary character the organisations should not develop undue 
dependence on State aid. The extent of community support would 
further indicate the success of the particular service that the organi¬ 
sation provides. The idea of organising community chests as in the 
ITS.A. and Canada, has held the field for some years. Ore of the 
important characteristics of this idea is the fact that funds are 
raised in small donations from a large number of citizens rafher than 
in large donations from a small number of philanthropists. With 
■this end in view, we recommend that: — 

The voluntary organisations should reorient their fund¬ 
raising programmes so that they depend on the willing 
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support of the large majority of citizens, rather than on the 
generosity of a few philanthropists. 

8. Formal representation.—If the voluntary organisations have 
to undertake increasing responsibilities in the development of wel¬ 
fare services, it is essential to draw them into equal partnership 
with the official agencies. The present tendency to nominate indi¬ 
vidual non-official social workers on ad-hoc panels and other advi¬ 
sory bodies is by itself not likely to bring about responsible and 
sustained participation of social workers and welfare organisations. 
It will be necessary to secure formal representation of voluntary 
agencies in the framing and administration of welfare plans. Our 
recommendation on the composition of the Central and State Boards 
takes this principle into account. For this purpose, we recommend 
that: — 


Steps should he taken to ensure the formal representation 
of voluntary organisations in addition to the present prac¬ 
tice of associating non-official workers in their individual 
capacity. 

9. Co-ordinating Councils— In order to give effect to the recom¬ 
mendations made earlier in this chapter, the best method would be 
to encourage the formation of Coordinating Councils. It is envisaged 
that such councils will help the voluntary organisations to consoli¬ 
date their position, and to plan their work in the most effective 
manner. During the course of our study we have consulted a large 
number of social workers and welfare organisations about this pro¬ 
posal. We find that the majority are in favour of setting up Co¬ 
ordinating Councils. This is not to say that there are no misgivings 
about joining such councils. There are also likely to be some 
genuine difficulties in the course of their working. For example, it 
is a matter for consideration whether such councils should work on 
a functional or a regional basis. We believe that the choice should 
be left to the local voluntary agencies who may adopt one or the 
other basis or a combination of both. The election of representa¬ 
tives from among voluntary organisations might prove somewhat 
difficult. We consider that as soon as a proper machinery for re¬ 
cognition of the welfare institutions comes into existence, it should 
be possible for the State Government to take initiative through the 
State Board in establishing the proposed Co-ordinattng Councils. 
Once the preliminary meeting of recognised voluntary institutions 
forms an ad hoc body, the subsequent work for the formation of a 
Coordinating Council should be left to voluntary organisations them¬ 
selves. Hence, we recommend that: — 

Coordinating Councils should he set up at the district, State 
and national levels. -Initially the proposed councils may be 
convened at the State level, by the State Governments, in 
consultation with the State Social Welfare Boards. The 
councils, once established, should organise themselves and 
function under rules of procedure evolved by them. 

10. To begin with, the conveners of these councils should hold 
office in rotation*. The first eonvener of such a council may, as far 
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as possible, be selected by agreement among the different organisa¬ 
tions represented at the preliminary meeting. The success of these 
bodies would largely depend upon the joint effort of all member 
organisations. As healthy conventions in administrative and policy 
matters are built up, the subsequent functioning of the councils 
should become easier. If there is any feeling of an individual or¬ 
ganisation losing its identity or of surrendering any of its powers, 
the councils should begin only by exchanging ideas on matters of 
common interest. It is hoped that, in course of time, the area of 
co-ordination will extend to more significant matters and that the 
representative character of these councils will be enhanced by the 
largest possible membership. 




Chapter I 

CENTRAL SOCIAL WELFARE BOARD 

The background. —We have mentioned in the previous chapter 
that the policy of the Government of India is to entrust major res¬ 
ponsibility in the implementation of welfare programme to voluntary 
organisations. In the beginning of the First Five Year Plan, however, 
the voluntary organisations were not suitably equipped to execute 
this responsibility adequately. Generally, the efforts of voluntary 
organisations were isolated and un-cocrdinated to a large extent 
and the services initiated by them were not always sustained. The 
paucity of resources had also been increasingly felt. 

2. It was, however, considered necessary to provide specialised 
agencies which could help the voluntary organisations with financial 
and technical assistance to dovetail their efforts in the common 
national plan. The Central Social Welfare Board (CSWB), which 
was set up in August, 1953. was a body specially constituted for 
this purpose. 

3. Origin. —The origin of the CSWB can be traced back to the First 
Five Year Plan which provided a sum of Rs. 4 crores “as grants-in-aid 
to voluntary social service organisations for strengthening, improv¬ 
ing and extending the existing activities in the field of social welfare 
and for developing new programmes and carrying out pilot pro¬ 
jects. - ’ It was envisaged that the sum cf Rs. 4 crores would be 
administered by “a board to be set up by the Central Government 
to which a great deal of administrative authority will be devolved.” 
It was further stipulated that “the board should be predominantly 
composed of non-officials who have actual experience of field work 
in promoting voluntary welfare activities. - ’ These two features 
were designed to ensure efficacy and speed in the promotion of 
voluntary efforts. 

4. The CSWB was initially constituted for a period of one year, 
with 7 non-officials, including 5 women social workers, one repre¬ 
sentative of the Lok Sabha and one representative of the Rajya 
Sabha. The other four nominees on the Board were ex-officio re¬ 
presentatives of the Central Ministries of Education, Health, Labour 
and Finance. The CSWB has been, since then, reconstituted thrice 
for a period of two years and one year alternately. The present 
tenure is scheduled to terminate on August 12, 1959. 

Impact of the CSWB programme 

5. Direct association of voluntary social workers in the execution 
of icelfare programme. —One of the distinctive features of the 
organisational set up created by the CSWB is the active participation 
cf women voluntary social workers who were made responsible for 
administering the various programmes. This, we feel, is a healthy 
tradition and will have to be preserved in any future set up pro¬ 
vided for stimulating the growth of voluntary effort. 
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6. Organisational set up .—One of the contributions of the CSWB 
is the creation of an organisational machinery right from the Centre 
to the district and village levels for the execution of social welfare 
programmes. We note that with the organisation of Welfare Exten¬ 
sion Projects, the CSWB has attempted, for the first time, to extend 
welfare services to the rural areas which were hitherto left uncover¬ 
ed. 


7. Frame-work of method and procedure. —Further, it is largely 
through the Board that the work of welfare programmes in the 
voluntary sector and in the sponsored non-official set up has been 
brought within a certain frame work of method and procedure 
largely through the enforcement of specific conditions attached to 
the grants-in-aid programme- 

8. Development of grants-in-aid programme .—The CSWB has 
attempted to develop a grants-in-aid programme for voluntary 
organisations all over the country. This has served to strengthen the 
voluntary organisations in terms of financial resources. We would, 
however, wish to emphasise that the CSWB’s special contribution 
lies not so much in the quantum of grants sanctioned or the number 
of institutions aided, but in the formulation of a grants-in-aid pro¬ 
gramme which can provide the basis for further systematic develop¬ 
ment. 

Functions of the CSWB 

9. Original functions .—For a proper appreciation of the working 
of the CSWB, however, it is essential to see how far the contribu¬ 
tions of the CSWB ai-e related to the original functions assigned to 
the Board. The orginal Resolution of the Government of India, set¬ 
ting up the CSWB in August, 1953, specified that the functions of 
the Board would be: “Generally to assist in the improvement and 
development of social welfare activities and in particular — 

(a) to cause a survey to be made of the needs and require¬ 
ments of social welfare organisations; 

(b) to evaluate the programmes and projects of the aided 
agencies; 

(c) to coordinate assistance extended to social welfare activi¬ 
ties by various Ministries, in the Central and State Gov¬ 
ernments; 

(d) to promote the setting up of the social welfare organisa¬ 
tions on a voluntary basis in places where no such organ¬ 
isations exist; and 

(e) to render financial aid, when necessary, to deserving orga¬ 
nisations or institutions on terms to be prescribed by the 
Board.” 

10. Organisation of field counselling service .—A preliminary 
analysis of the original functions of the CSWB indicates that the 
principal obligation of the CSWB was towards rationalising the 
system of rendering financial assistance to voluntary organisations. 
The Central Government Resolution establishing the Board, clearly 
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highlighted “the object of giving assistance to voluntary Social 
Welfare Organisations throughout the country, to maintain and 
develop their existing programmes and to dovetail them into the 
general pattern as laid down in the Five Year Plan”. But it is 
found that apart from disbursing grants-in-aid, effective steps have 
not been taken by the Board to assist the voluntary organisations 
in improving the quality of their welfare services. We feel that 
attention should now be given by the CSWB to the strengthening 
of voluntary organisations by organising a field counselling service. 
This problem has been discussed in some detail under the chapter 
relating to the Grants-in-aid Programme. These services, it is 
hoped, would help to strengthen the programme of voluntary agen¬ 
cies. Further, to ensure full use of the resources provided under 
the grants-in-aid programme, it would be necessary to follow up 
the field counselling service by a regular system of internal assess¬ 
ment. This internal assessment is different from evaluation which 
should be entrusted to an external independent agency as recom¬ 
mended elsewhere. j 

11. Survey of the requirements of welfare agencies .—In an 
attempt to fulfil this function, the CSWB appointed three ad hoc 
panels to survey the existing agencies in the fields of welfare of 
women, children and the handicapped. The reports of these panels 
were used by the CSWB in the administration of its programmes, 
but none of these reports was published. Subsequently, the CSWB 
appointed two committees to advise on the programmes of the after¬ 
care and social and moral hygiene. Apart from the report of these 
ad hoc panels and committees dealing with specific programmes, the 
CSWB has not undertaken any comprehensive and continuing pro¬ 
gramme to survey the needs and requirements of social welfare 
agencies. We are of the opinion that such surveys should be under¬ 
taken so that the programmes of the CSWB could be reviewed and 
modified to suit the changing requirements of welfare agencies. In 
this regard, the CSWB could also effectively draw upon the data 
provided by welfare institutions as part of their applications for 
grants-in-aid. The existing Statistical Unit in the CSWB would 
require to be manned by experienced and qualified staff, for this 
purpose. 

12. Coordination of grants-in-aid programme. —At persent, co¬ 
ordination of the various grants-in-aid programmes at the Centre is 
sought to be achieved by departmental discussions and exchange of 
lists of aided institutions. But this only serves to lengthen the pro¬ 
cess of scrutiny and approval of the applications and does not pro¬ 
vide for the application of uniform- criteria in administering the 
different aid programmes. We are of the opinion that the CSWB 
is the appropriate agency through which all Central grants-in-aid 
to voluntary social welfare agencies for development purposes 
should be channelled. The overall aspects of coordination will, 
however, be dealt with by the proposed Welfare Department in the 
Ministry of Education. 

13. Promotion of voluntary organisations in uncovered areas .— 
There are some inherent difficulties involved in attempting to pro¬ 
mote voluntary organisations in areas which do not have such ser¬ 
vices. These difficulties include the absence of welfare organisa- 
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tions, of experienced workers and; of fulfilling conditions such as 
those of registration, auditing of accounts and raising of matching 
contributions. We feel that these difficulties can best be resolved 
by providing sufficient incentives for the setting up of new institu¬ 
tions, through the relaxation of the minimum conditions of grants- 
in-aid in order to induce organisations of standing and repute to 
take up work in these areas. This aspect of the matter has been 
dealt with by us later in the Report. 

14. Organisation of grants-in-aid programme .—In regard to the 
administration of grants-in-aid programme, it is felt that in spite of 
the steps taken recently by the CSWB to transfer some of the func¬ 
tions to the State Boards, there is considerable delay in the scrutiny 
and approval of the applications by the Central Board. We have 
found that these delays could be eliminated to a great extent if the 
entire responsibility for sanctioning grants is delegated to the State 
Boards, on the basis of certain general criteria to be laid down by 
the CSWB and with funds made available by the CSWB. A detailed 
examination of the working of the programme has been undertaken 
in the relevant chapter. 

15. Organisation of welfare projects in rural areas. —We have also 
considered the question of assigning additional functions to the 
CSWB, in the light of the present emphasis on various aspects of 
social welfare programmes. The WEP programme was not speci¬ 
fied in the original list of functions of the CSWB but was under¬ 
taken by the CSWB later in 1954. The coordinated pattern project 
in the community development blocks was also introduced subse¬ 
quently. We feel that since some experience has now been gained by 
the State Boards in the working of the WEP programme the execu¬ 
tive responsibility for the welfare extension projects should be 
entirely handed over to them. However, the CSWB should continue 
to render financial and technical assistance towards these projects. 
The details of the arrangements proposed by us have been discussed 
in the chapter on Welfare Extension Projects. 

16. Initiation of pioneering services .—The CSWB should also be 
made responsible for initiating certain pioneering services which have 
not been undertaken so far by voluntary organisations either because 
the need has not been felt for such services or the programme re¬ 
quires personnel and specialised equipment which is beyond the re¬ 
sources of voluntary organisations. In the initial stages, the CSWB 
may undertake these programmes directly under its supervision 
as it did in the case of rural -welfare extension projects, but once 
the pioneering services are firmly established, the further responsi¬ 
bility for the execution of these programmes should be delegated to 
the State Boards, or to voluntary organisations or to the appropriate 
departments of the State Governments, as the case may be. 

17. Stimulation of coordination among voluntary welfare agen 
cies■ —The CSWB should be in a position to make a special contribu 
tion in stimulating effective coordination and avoidance of duplica 
tion among voluntary organisations, especially at the all-India level 
At the State and district levels, the State Board could assist th< 
agencies concerned in bringing about the desired coordination. Th( 
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setting up of Coordinating Councils is one of the means of coordi¬ 
nation which we have discussed in detail in our chapter on the “Role 
of Voluntary Organisations.” 

18. We would, therefore, recommend that: — 

The functions of the CSWB may now be revised as follows : 

(i) to cause a comprehensive survey to be made of the 
needs and requirements of social welfare organisations; 

(ii) to lay down the broad policy and priorities for the 
grants-in-aid programme and to allot funds to the State 
Boards for the administration of this programme; 

(iii) to organise a field counselling service as an effective 
supplement to the working of the grants-in-aid programme 
to assess the programmes and projects of aided agencies; 

(iv) to coordinate the various grants-in-aid programmes for 
voluntary social welfare agencies available at the Centre; 

(v) to promote the setting up of voluntary organisations in 
areas uncovered at present; 

(vi) to promote the setting up of the rural welfare projects 
to be administered through the agency of the State Social 
Welfare Boards; 

(vii) to initiate the organisation of pioneering welfare ser¬ 
vices; and 

(viii) to stimulate effective coordination among voluntary 
welfare agencies, especially at the national level and among 
agencies covered by the grants-in-aid programme. 

Composition of the CSWB 

19. Present composition. —The present composition of the CSWB 
is detailed below: — 


(a) Non-official Members 

Chairman (nominated by Government) 

Eminent social workers (nominated by Government) 
Representatives of Parliament 


No. 

1 

5 

2 ( One from Rajya 
Sabha and one from 

Lok Sabha) 


Total . 8 


( b ) Official Members 

One member each representing the Ministries 
of Education, Finance, Health, Community 
Development and the Planning Commis¬ 
sion . 5 


Grand Total • 13 


Except for the five official members, all the other members, including 
the Chairman are women. 
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20. Representation of non-official social workers. —We feel that the 
practice of Government nominating eminent non-official social 
workers to serve on the CSWB is necessary in the present context 
and should be continued especially with regard to the nomination of 
the Chairman. 

21. Representation of the Parliament. —The present number of 
M.Ps. on the CSWB is not in conformity with the usual proportion 
for securing representation of Parliament, on various boards and 
committees. Though the present system of nomination possesses a 
number of advantages, greater interest on the part of the Parliament 
in the working of the CSWB could be stimulated through a system 
of direct election by Members of Parliament. Further, to ensure the 
most effective contribution to the working of the CSWB, these repre¬ 
sentatives may be chosen either from within the Parliament or from 
outside. 

22. Representation of voluntary organisations. —As the CSWB will 
continue to deal with voluntary organisations, it is necessary that all- 
India voluntary welfare organisations should be represented on the 
Board on a more formal basis. At present, this association is secured 
by nominating eminent social workers on the Board in their indivi¬ 
dual capacity. But we feel that a formal representation would place 
these members in a better position to represent the views of their 
organisations and, at the same time, to interpret the decisions of the 
CSWB with greater effect. Until such time as a national coordinating 
council of all-India voluntary organisations starts functioning, the 
only possible alternative for ensuring such a formal representation 
would be to select three organisations, by rotation, from an approved 
list of such organisations prepared by the Government. The selected 
institutions may then nominate their representatives who will hold 
office for the prescribed period. 

23. Representation of Chairmen of the State Boards. —The Chair¬ 
men of the State Social Welfare Boards have acquired a considerable 
fund of knowledge and experience in the administration of welfare 
programmes. The CSWB has already attempted to draw upon this 
experience through the organisation of periodic conferences of Chair¬ 
men of the State Boards. We feel that the working of the CSWB 
could be effectively strengthened, if some of the Chairmen of the 
State Boards could serve on the CSWB in rotation. 

24. Representation of Central Ministries. —Elsewhere we have 
considered the question of bringing together various social welfare 
subjects under a single administrative unit at the Centre. A number 
of programmes with direct bearing on welfare will, however, continue 
to be dealt with by other concerned Ministries. Therefore, while it 
will be necessary to continue their official representation on the exist¬ 
ing basis, the proposed welfare department may have to be given 
additional representation. 

25. Regional representatives. —The basis of representation recom¬ 
mended above will ensure that the Chairman and members of the 
CSWB will represent different fields of talent and experience. How¬ 
ever, social problems vary from State to State and between regions. 
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This variation also holds true with regard to the pattern and stage 
of development reached by each State in the organisation of welfare 
services. It is necessary, therefore, to provide that in making nomi¬ 
nations to the CSWB, these regional variations should also be kept in 
mind. 

26. Representation of women. —The majority representation of 
women in the Board, and the appointment of a woman as the Chair¬ 
man, has, it is felt, been of considerable advantage. It is desirable 
that this practice should continue and be taken note of in the compo¬ 
sition of the Board. 

27. The composition of the CSWB should, therefore, be revised 
as follows: — 

(i) The number of members of the Board should be raised 
to 15 non-officials in addition to ex-officio members; 

(ii) The chairman and five members ( non-officials) should 
be nominated by Government from among eminent social 
workers; 

(iii) 3 representatives should be elected by Parliament (two 
by the Lok Sabha and one by the Rajya Sabha either from 
within Parliament or outside); 

(iv) 3 members be nominated , one each by 3 institutions 
selected in rotation, by Government from a list of approved 
voluntary organisations; 

(v) 3 members be nominated by Government among Chair¬ 
men, State Social Welfare Boards, in rotation; and 

(vi) the existing basis of representation of Central Ministries 
should continue. 


Status of the CSWB 

28. As constituted at present, through a Resolution of the Govern¬ 
ment of India in the Ministry of Education, the CSWB does not have 
a legal entity but virtually functions as an autonomous body. It 
receives funds from the Ministry of Education and makes its own 
disbursements to State Boards and aided institutions. The present 
ambiguous status requires to be resolved in the light of the new 
functions to be entrusted to the Board. There are a number of ad¬ 
vantages in reconstituting the Board as an autonomous statutory 
body. Such a status would equip the CSWB with the necessary 
powers to carry out its functions effectively. It would also permit the 
CSWB to function independently and directly without undue delay. 
Further it would be possible for the Board to frame such procedure, 
as is necessary, in dealing with the special problems of voluntary 
welfare organisations. We, therefore, recommend that: — 

The CSWB should be constituted as a statutory autonomous 

body. 
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Tenure of Office of Members 

29. At present, the tenure of office of the Members of the CSWB 
is directly linked with the tenure of the Board itself which has been 
rather short and varying. The Board, as recommended above, will 
be a permanent statutory body. It is, therefore, necessary to stabilise 
the tenure of office of the Chairman and the Members so that there 
is a continuity in the policies and programmes of the Board. It is 
considered that a period of three years will be suitable for the 
purpose. We accordingly recommend that: — 

The tenure of office of the Chairman and Members of the 
CSWB should be for a period of three years. 



Chapter II 

STATE SOCIAL WELFARE ADVISORY BOARDS 


Origin and Functions of the State Boards 


1. Origin .—Within a year of its establishment in 1953, the Central 
Social Welfare Board at one of its meetings, passed the following 
resolution: 

“Resolved to request the State Governments to constitute State 
Welfare Advisory Boards for purposes of better coordina¬ 
tion between institutions in the State and the State Gov¬ 
ernments and the CSWB; and also for a wider coverage and 
intensive study of the working of the institutions in the 
States and to follow up frequently their programmes and 
activities”. 


2. Existing functions. —Accordingly, in 1954, at the instance of the 
CSWB, the State Governments set up Social Welfare Advisory 
Boards with the following functions: — 

(a) to act as media for exchange of information between the 

field and the Centre and vice versa; 

(b) to invite, receive, examine and recommend to the Central 
Social Welfare Board applications for grants-in-aid from 
voluntary welfare institutions; 

to supervise generally and report on the working of the 
aided institutions; 

to advise and assist the Central Board in sponsoring new 
welfare programme and activities wherever they are nee 
ed within that State; 

to coordinate the welfare and deveiopment activities 
undertaken by the various Departments of the State Gov 
ernment with a view to avoiding duplication; and 
to undertake such other activities as may be conducive to 
the fulfilment of these objectives. 


(c) 

(d) 


(e) 


(f) 


3 Revised functions.-It will be seen from the foregoing list of 
functions that the State Boards have two major responsibilities, one 
in the field of grants-in-aid and the other relating to coordination of 
welfare activities at the State level. Subsequently, the State Boards 
came to be associated with a number of other programmes undertaken 
by the Central Social Welfare Board. By far the most; extrasive of 
these programmes is that of the welfare extension projects. We have 
argued, in other parts of this Report, the case for delegating greater 
authority to the State Boards in regard to the programmes of grants- 
in-aid and welfare extension projects. At the same tame we are o f 
the opinion that the State Boards are not suitably situated to under¬ 
take the coordination of all welfare activities at the State level. W 
think that this function can more suitably be undertaken by the pro¬ 
posed welfare departments of the State Governments. The State 
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Boards should concentrate on effecting coordination between volun¬ 
tary organisations. In view of these considerations, the functions of 
the State Boards have been restated in paragraph 5 below. 

4. It will be noticed that the functions of the State Boards have 
had to be modified so as to be in consonance with the revised func¬ 
tions of the CSWB, as visualized by the Team e.g., in respect of the 
assistance that the State Boards would be required to give in 
providing a field counselling service. Further, the Team has 
recommended that the State Boards should administer a programme 
of maintenance grants on behalf of the State Governments. This 
has, therefore, been added to the original functions of the State 
Boards. 

5. The Team, therefore, recommends that: — 

The functions of the State Social Welfare Boards may be revised 
as follows: — 

(i) to promote the growth of voluntary social welfare 
agencies , with special reference to development of welfare 
services in areas uncovered at present; 

(ii) to administer the grants-in-aid programmes: 

(a) on behalf of the CSWB for development and capital 
grants; and 

(b) on behalf of the State Government for maintenance 
grants; 

(iii) to assist CSWB in the provision of a field counselling 
service for aided agencies; 

(iv) to administer the programmes of rural welfare pro¬ 
jects; 

(v) to stimulate effective coordination among voluntary 
welfare agencies at the State and local levels; and 

(vi) to assist the CSWB and the State Government in the 
further development of welfare services. 

6. Executive role. —It will be clear from the foregoing paragraphs 
that we have visualised that the State Board should function as 
a* executive agency and not in an advisory capacity. This will call 
for a redefinition of their status, form and organisation. In our 
opinion this might best be done through an appropriate statute 
which will also define the relationships of the Boards with the 
State Governments and the Central Social Welfare Board. We, 
therefore, recommend that:— 

The State Social Welfare Advisory Boards should be 
redesignated as State Social Welfare Boards and should 
serve as independent executive bodies to assist the CSWB 
as well as the State Welfare Departments in their prog¬ 
rammes. The status, form and organisation of the State 
Boards may be redefined in a statute in which the rela¬ 
tionships of the State Boards with the State Governments 
and the Central Social Welfare Board should also be 
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Composition of the State Boards 

7. Composition. —At present, half the Members of the State Boards 
are nominated by the Chairman, CSWB, from among non-official 
workers. The other half are nominated by the Chief Ministers and 
include some official members e.g., the Development Commis¬ 
sioner, the Directors of Social Welfare, Women’s Welfare and 
related Welfare Departments. The Chairman is chosen in joint 
consultation. With the additional functions entrusted to the State 
Boards, the composition also requires to be made more broad- 
based and representative in character. The revised composition of 
the State Boards, visualized by us, follows the same pattern as sug¬ 
gested for the CSWB at the Centre. Thus the present practice of 
selecting a Chairman and non-official members from among experi¬ 
enced social workers should continue. It is also necessary to provide 
for representatives from the State Legislature who may be elected 
by the Members of the State Legislature either from among MLAs/ 
MLCs themselves or from among eminent social workers/experts 
from outside the Legislature. The formal representation of the State- 
level voluntary welfare organisations will be ensured by the State 
Governments nominating representatives from an approved list of 
such organisations till the State level Coordinating Councils of wel¬ 
fare agencies are set up. Just as the Chairman of the State Board 
will serve in rotation on the Central Board, the State Boards in turn 
should draw upon the knowledge and experience of the Chairmen 
of PICs, especially, with regard to the running of the WEP pro¬ 
grammes and extension of welfare services to the rural areas. The 
ex-officio nominees of the State Departments should represent the 
proposed welfare department and such other departments which may 
continue to deal with various welfare subjects. 

8. Districtwise representation. —At present the distribution of 
Members of the State Boards over the various districts varies widely 
from State to State. In some States, the percentage of Members 
residing in one city is very high. We feel that undue concentration 
of members of the State Boards in one city should as far as possible 
be avoided. While the basis of representation recommended above 
will serve to draw in the necessary talent and experience, it is em¬ 
phasised that in view of the size of the different States and unequal 
distribution in the development of welfare services and their special 
social problems, it is necessary to provide certain safeguards to en¬ 
sure that these variations between the districts are also kept in mind. 
We, therefore, recommend that:— 

The composition of the State Social Welfare Boards should be 
revised on the following basis :— 

(i) that the Chairman and 5 non-official members should be 
nominated by the CSWB and the State Government in joint 
consultation from among eminent social workers 1 and 
experts; 

(ii) that 3 representatives should be elected by the State 
Legislature (one from Legislative Council, where such a 
Council exists ); 
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(iii) that 3 representatives should he selected by the State 
Government from a list of approved State level welfare 
organisations, in rotation; 

(iv) that 3 representatives should he nominated from among 
Chairmen, PICs; 

(v) that the representation of State Government depart¬ 
ments dealing with welfare programmes should he continued 
on the existing basis; and 

(vi) that in the selection of members to serve on the State 
Board, the criterion of district-wise representation, especially 
of districts relatively neglected in terms of welfare services, 
should he taken into account. 

Tenure of Office 

9. The present tenure of office of the Chairmen and Members of 
the State Boards is not uniform and varies from 1 to 2 years. As 
in the case of the Central Board it is considered necessary that the 
tenure should be stabilised at a fixed term of 3 years. It is, there¬ 
fore, recommended that: — 

The tenure of office of the Chairman and Members of the 
State Boards should he for a period of 3 years. 



Chapter III 

WELFARE EXTENSION PROJECTS 


The extension of welfare services to rural areas presents a special 
problem. An analysis of the growth of welfare services in the 
country indicates that over the years a large number of welfare 
organisations have been set up in urban areas and particularly in 
the large metropolitan cities. Perhaps' this may be due to the fact 
that a number of social problems have manifested themselves in 
an acute form in the urban areas and it is possible to organise 
local leadership and community response more easily in the cities 
and towns to support and maintain welfare institutions. On the 
other hand, the innate strength of the rural community is such that 
given the organisational base and the necessary resources, it should 
be possible for the rural communities to cater to their own welfare 
needs. 


2. Welfare programmes in the C. D. Blocks .—Rural wel¬ 
fare programmes cannot be described as new programmes. 
A number of attempts have been made by different agencies 
in the past to improve living and working conditions in 
the rural areas. At this stage it is possible only to make a passing 
reference to the pioneering work in the field of rural development 
undertaken in centres such as Gurgaon (Punjab), Martandam 
(former Travancore State), Sriniketan(West Bengal) and the 
programme of constructive work inspired by Gandhiji and the activi¬ 
ties of the Firka Development Department in Madras State. In 
general, these early programmes were directed primarily towards- 
economic development and as such the social welfare aspects 
received less attention. 

3. Other departmental programmes .—Welfare programmes for 
rural women and children were initiated earlier in a number of 
States by other departments of Government, e.g., Women’s Welfare 
Departments in Madras, Andhra Pradesh and Uttar Pradesh. A 
typical welfare programme is executed through an Assistant Women’s 
Welfare Officer at the district level with Welfare Organisers posted in 

6 are cen t res - The growth and expansion of the programmes of 
the Women s Welfare Department has in recent years been limited 
by the deveiopment of the WEPs and the welfare programme in the 
UD. blocks. While the programmes of Women’s Welfare Depart¬ 
ments have registered a measure of achievement, these programmes 
, anced ar ^ d by Government Departments with an 

entirely official staffing pattern. Unlike WEPs and C.D. blocks 
popular contribution and participation, do not find significant place 

". f w? e programmes. Nor are voluntary social workers associated 
ivith the execution of these programmes. 

S° c i a \ content of community development .—The next 
important land-mark in the development of rural areas was 
the launching of the community development programme* 
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in October, 1952. In the development of welfare services, this was 
significant in two respects. In the first place, it provided 
for a comprehensive programme of development with community 
support within a compact organisation unit. Secondly, it also had 
a social content in its programmes which had the potentiality of 
developing into a fulfledged social welfare programme in course of 
time. To begin with, social education was the only programme in 
the C. D. blocks which approximated to a social welfare programme. 
In a block of 100 villages, there was only one woman social education 
organiser and two gram sevikas to attend to the special needs of 
women and children. This resulted very often in limited coverage 
or in activities fading away soon after the attention of the staff was 
transferred to other villages. In regard to the budget also there 
was no separate provision ear-marked for the welfare of women and 
children. Welfare services for women and children were financed 
from out of the allocation for several items, e.g. social education, 
crafts etc. 

5. Original pattern WEPs .—In August 1954, the Central 
Social Welfare Board initiated a new scheme of Wel¬ 
fare Extension Projects (WEPs) for rural women and children. 
A typical welfare extension project of the First Plan series covers 
a compact area of 25 villages through 5 multi-purpose welfare 
centres. Our research studies reveal, however, that the benefits 
of programmes conducted by the field staff do not normally 
extend to villages other than the ones where the centres are located. 
Annexure II briefly indicates the main findings in this respect, 
details of which will be incorporated in volume II of this Report. 

A welfare extension project is managed by a Project Imple¬ 
menting Committee (PIC), specially constituted for the pur¬ 
pose, the Chairman and most of the members are drawn from 
among women voluntary social workers. Some local officials are 
also appointed as members of the PIC and often act as Treasurers 
to the Committee. Most of the original pattern projects were located 
outside the community development blocks or the area covered by 
similar welfare programmes of other departments. The programme 
of a typical project centre includes the running of a balwadi (combi¬ 
nation of a creche and a pre-basic school), adult literacy and social 
education classes, a craft training programme and provision of 
elementary medical aid and maternity services. The staff for each 
centre includes a gram sevika, a craft instructor and a dai—their 
work being supervised by a mukhya sevika (chief welfare organiser) 
and a mid-wife posted at the project level. The funds required for 
running the WEP scheme are drawn from a number of sources, 
namely, the CSWB, the State Government and peoples contribu¬ 
tions. 

6. Co-ordinated pattern WEPs.—In April, 1957, the Central 
Social Welfare Boards and the Ministry of Community Deve¬ 
lopment drew up a programme for organising welfare acti¬ 
vities in the community development blocks on a coordinated 
basis. According', to this decision, all projects set up after 
April, 1957 would be located within the area of a Stage I com- 
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munity development block and they would begin functioning about 
the same time as the block itself. It has also been decided that all 
the original WEPs would be converted into the coordinated pattern 
projects as soon as the area of each of these projects is covered by 
a C.D. block. The coordinated WEPs are located within the area of 
a C.D. block and are coterminus in coverage, as also in the period of 
existence. This means that the coverage, of the coordinated WEP 
extends over 100 villages as compared to the original 25. The 
period of existence is five years according to the latest phasing. 
The organisational pattern has also been re-arranged to provide for 
ten project centres. The Project Implementing Committee is jointly 
constituted; seven non-officials being nominated by the State Board 
with the approval of the CSWB and another six members are nomi¬ 
nated by the Community Development Department, viz., three 
officials and three representatives of the Block Development Com¬ 
mittee. 


Annexure III shows the initial targets and actual achievements 
relating to establishment of WEPs. It will be seen that the actual 
progress in setting up of these projects is considerably slow in rela¬ 
tion to the original targets. We have also noted that although the 
initial target in 1954, was to set up one project per district, as many 
as 46 districts remain uncovered even at the end of month of April,, 
1959 as will be seen from Annexure IV. 

7. Some significant features. —Before entering on a detailed 
examination of the WEP scheme, it is necessary to draw attention to 
certain distinctive features in the organisation of a welfare exten¬ 
sion project, viz. 

(a) it entrusts voluntary workers with the actual execution 
of the programme; 

(b) it attempts to secure popular participation in the financ¬ 
ing and running of the programme; 

(c) it organises its activities through project centres; and 

(d) it provides trained staff resident at each centre. 

In the subsequent paragraph we have attempted to examine the 
extent to which the objectives of the pattern indicated above have 
been realised and to suggest improvements where necessary. 

8. Existing organisational pattern. —The foregoing paragraphs- 
have indicated the major Governmental agencies that are at pre¬ 
sent operating welfare programmes for women and, children in the 
rural areas. We find that similar programmes are working simul¬ 
taneously at various stages of development and in different 
combinations. 

These programmes are listed here to serve as a background for 
further discussions: 

(a) CSWB programmes .— 

(i) Original pattern WEPs located outside a C.D. block area. 
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(ii) Original pattern WEPs have not been reorganised on a 
coordinated pattern subsequent to being covered by a 
new C.D. block. 

(b) Coordinated CSWB and C.D. programmes —Coordinated 
Pattern WEPs. 


(i) Located in a Stage-I block. 

(ii) Located in a Stage-II block (This situation will arise 
only at the end of the Stage-I period). 

(c) Community development welfare programme —Welfare 

programmes for rural women and children conducted in 
C.D. block area through block staff. 

(d) Other departmental welfare programmes —Welfare pro¬ 

grammes for rural women and children conducted by 
other welfare departments, e.g., women’s welfare either 

(i) in a C.D. area or outside, or 

(ii) in a WEP area or outside. 

Taking into consideration the various patterns mentioned above and 
the decisions arrived at by the CSWB and the Ministry of Community 
Development on the coordination of their programmes, we note the 
following alternative sequences leading to coordinated programmes 
viz. 

Phase—I Area not covered by a WEP Area not covered by a C.D. block 

Phase—II 

Area covered by an 
original pattern WEP 


Phase—III 

Areas within a C. D. block covered by a coordinated 
pattern WEP 


Area covered by 
welfare programmes 
of the C. D. 
block 


9. Recommended organisational pattern.—We have given careful 
consideration to this question and are convinced that 
one of the first needs is to reduce the multiplicity of 
agencies and patterns that are operating welfare programmes for 
women and children. We are of the opinion that the welfare exten¬ 
sion project with the features listed in the preceding paragraphs 
provides by far the most satisfactory pattern for the organisation 
of this work and that the WEP programmes should be effectively 
coordinated with that of the C.D. blocks. The other governmental 
agencies may continue to operate similar welfare programme only 
' n ra a m reas no * covered at present by either the C.D. or WEP pro^ 
grammes. But the programmes may be discontinued as soon as 
the areas are covered by the WEPs or C.D. blocks. 
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10. A comparative Statertient .—The following statement is intend¬ 
ed to illustrate the difference between the original pattern WEPS., 
the coordinated pattern WEPs and the welfare activities in the C.D. 
block for women and children in terms of the organisational pattern, 
staff structure, content ofi activities and financial provision. 

Rural Welfare Programme for Women and Children 


C.D. block welfare Original pattern Coordinated pattern 
programmes WEPs WEPs 


x 


3 


3. Population covered 66,000 
2. No. of villages co¬ 
vered . . 100 

3 - No. of project cen- (Work not organised 

tres through 

project centres) 

4 - Staffing pattern . x Woman SEO 


2 Gram Sevikas 


5. Budget Total 5 years 

(Part 1 only exclu- Rs. 40,000 
ding local con- (Stage II—■ 

tributions) Rs. 20,000) 


25,000 

66,000 

25 

100 

5 

10 

(a) Supervisory 

1 Mukhya Sevika 

(b) Field level 

5 Gram Sevikas 

5 Dais 

5 Craft Instructors 
x Midwife 

1 Mukhya Sevika 

1 Women SEO from 
block staff. 

8 Gram Sevikas 

4 Dais 

2 Craft Instructors 

6 Balwadi teachers 

plus from block 
staff 

4 Midwives 

2 Gram Sevikas 

Total 3 years 

Total 5 years 

CSWB—Rs. 53,067 Block Budget— 

State Govt.— Rs. 40,000 

Rs. 26,533 CSWB—Rs. 96,000 

State Govt.—Rs. 48,000 


■6. Managing body 


Block Development 
Committee 


Total—Rs. 79,600 


Separate PIC with 
Chairman and non¬ 
official Members 
nominated by State 
Board from among 
women voluntary 
workers plus ex- 
officio members 


Rs. 1,84,000 
Plus* Rs. 24,000 


Grand Total 2,08,000 


(♦Salaries of women 
SEO and two gram 
sevikas provided in 
block budget) 

Separate PIC with 
Chairman and non¬ 
official members 
nominated by State 
Board from among 
women voluntary 
workers and repre¬ 
sentatives of Block 
Development Com¬ 
mittee plus ex- 
officio members. 
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x 


2 


3 


7. Programme of ac- Programme not stan- Daily Programmes — 
tivities dardised but in- Creche, Nursery List of activities as 

eludes organisation School, Medical in original pattern 
of mahila mandals, aid, maternity ser- WEPs 
balwadis and home vices, social edu- 
improvement cation. Art and 

Crafts, Cultural and 
recreational activi¬ 
ties 

Weekly Programmes— 

Sanitation-drives, 
film-shows and 
dramatics 

Periodical Programmes— 

Inter-village compe¬ 
titions, celebration 
of festivals, melas 
and exhibitions. 


11. The original pattern WEP located outside a C.D. block area 
will continue as it is until such time as the WEP is covered by a 
C.D. block and is organised on the co-ordinated pattern. This, how¬ 
ever, assumes that the proj ects will not be discontinued in the mean¬ 
time. 

12. As regards the original pattern WEP located within a C.D . 
block area, we consider that it should be reorganised without delay 
on the co-ordinated pattern, even though some difficulties may be 
experienced in relocating the centres within the area of the block, 
in constituting a new PIC and in framing a new budget. 

13. The Welfare programmes for women and children conducted in 
the C. D. block should be so drawn up as to" make the subsequent 
organisation of a co-ordinated pattern WEP easier. It may be noted 
here that while there may be no essential difference in the nature of 
welfare -activities of the C. D. block and co-ordinated WEP, the 
organisational machinery for the latter is materially different. It 
provides for a special committee appointed jointly by the develop¬ 
ment authority and the State Board. This Committee provides 
for participation by voluntary workers in an executive capacity. 
The organisation of the work in the field also follows a different 
pattern in that activities now have a physical location in a selected 
number of villages. It is expected that the activities in the co-ordi¬ 
nated WEP would be relatively more intensive with additional 
staff and larger budget. It is important that a beginning be made 
in. the pre-coordinated stage with a welfare programme organised 
through the machinery of project 'centres and resident trained 
staff. The woman SEO and the two gram sevikas provided by the 
block should 'be entrusted with the running of at least two project 
centres. Women social workers should be appointed to serve on a 
separate sub-committee for welfare programmes appointed by the 
Block Development Committee. This sub-committee could serve as 
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the nucleus of the PIC to be set up later. It is important that the 
block authorities should so reframe the welfare programme that 
it should serve to prepare the way for the organisation of a co-ordi¬ 
nated WEP. This preliminary work programme would also help 
in ensuring the success of the co-ordinated pattern project. Even 
though limited funds and staff are provided in the block budget 
for welfare activities, we consider that there are distinct advantages 
in implementing such a programme, (a) if the limitations are kept 
clearly in mind so as to avoid any frustration among the people and 
the project staff in terms of targets and achievements, (bl if a 
start is made in organising project centres with trained welfare 
staff, and (c) if the principle and practice of executing these welfare 
programmes through voluntary workers are firmly established. 

14. The lump allotment of Rs. 40,000 in the Stage-I Block budget 
will be sufficient for the purpose of this limited programme. The 
provision, it may be added, does not include a separate element for 
non-recurring expenditure which is generally met from the CSWB 
funds. In our opinion it will be necessary to continue the prog¬ 
ramme in Stage-II C.D. blocks as well, since a period of 5 years is 
not long enough for welfare services to leave any lasting impact. 
This is borne out by the results achieved by the WEPs that have 
been functioning for the last five years. Further, it may be stated 
that the original allocation of Rs. 40,000 for the five-year period for 
100 villages is itself very meagre. The assumption that the reduc¬ 
tion in the allotment can be covered by increased local contribu¬ 
tions is also not quite valid as the incentives are relatively weak in 
a welfare programme, where the tangible results take time to be 
realised. We, therefore, consider that the provision for welfare 
programmes in the block budget of both Stage-I and Stage-II blocks, 
should be retained at a minimum of Rs. 40,000 which is barely 
necessary to maintain the existing programmes. 

15. The welfare programmes for rural women and children con¬ 
ducted by other welfare departments require to be integrated within 
the frame-work of a uniform programme of action. As the C. D. 
and WEP programmes extend in coverage, there will be fewer areas 
in which other welfare departments can expect to function. In 
recommending the integration of the activities of these departments, 
we wish to emphasise that the existing field staff of these depart¬ 
ments should necessarily be absorbed into the co-ordinated prog¬ 
ramme that has been initiated. 

16. The C. D. programme can appropriately provide the broad 
frame-work within which the WEPs cater to the welfare of a section 
of the rural community in need of special attention, namely, women 
and children. This co-ordinated pattern WEPs, however, function 
under a number of limitations. It had been observed that the 
State-wise distribution of WEPs of both types is uneven due primarily 
to the non-availability of experienced voluntary workers. This 
difficulty is greater in the co-ordinated pattern WEPs because 
even fewer experienced women voluntary workers are available at 
the block level to serve on the PIC. There are also a number of 
other problems. The area to be covered is larger; there is a larger 
number of staff to be controlled and it is drawn at present both 
from the WEP and the C. D. block and the budget is provided 
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by many sources. All these factors raise the problem of ensuring 
effective co-ordination among a number of different authorities 
connected with the block administration such as the Block Develop¬ 
ment Committee, the State Government and the welfare and deve¬ 
lopment departments. We have suggested certain changes in the 
organisational pattern of co-ordinated projects in order to overcome 
some of these difficulties. It is necessary, however, to draw attention 
to the fact that the anticipated pace in the opening of co-ordinated 
pattern WEPs has not been maintained, except in the States of 
Bombay, Madhya Pradesh and Mysore, where the response' can be 
described as encouraging. It is vital that, as the co-ordinatec 
pattern has been accepted as the standard pattern for all future 
WEPs, immediate steps should be taken to isolate and remove the 
factors that prevent the rapid and even expansion of the co-ordinated 
WEPs. The Team therefore recommends that: — 

(a) Steps should he taken to remove the existing difficul¬ 
ties iri the setting up and efficient functioning of co-ordinat¬ 
ed pattern WEPs, the accepted pattern for all WEPs to he 
set up in the future. 

(b) Original pattern WEPs located outside a C.D. block 
area should continue to function on the present basis until 
such time as the area is covered hy a C.D. block, when the 
WEP should be reorganised on the co-ordinated pattern. 

(c) Original pattern WEPs located at present within a C.D . 
block area should be reorganised on the co-ordinated vattern 
without delay. 

(d) Welfare programmes for women and children in the 
C.D. block area conducted by the block staff should be so 
organised as to provide the basis for the subsequent setting 
up of a full-fledged WEP. The block staff .(a woman SEO 
and two gram sevikas) should initiate a limited programme 
wifh, say, two project centres, under the supervision of a 
sub-committee consisting ,of women voluntary social workers 
appointed by the Block Development Committee. 

(e) The provision in the budget of both the Stage-1 and 
Stage-11 block should be set a minimum of Rs. 40,000. 

(f) Similar welfare programmes for rural women and child¬ 
ren conducted by other welfare departments should be 
integrated into one standard pattern for the organisation 
of these welfare services. 

Constitution of a separate PIC 

17. At present, the Project Implementing Committee (PIC) is 
constituted directly by the State Social Welfare Board; the co-ordi¬ 
nated pattern projects also provide for representation of the Block 
Development Committee. A suggestion has been made that it will 
be a retrograde step to constitute a separate PIC instead of imme¬ 
diately handing over the responsibility for welfare programmes to 
a popular representative body at the block level. We consider that 
the programme of democratic decentralisation will continue to 
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register steady progress and within a clearly foreseeable period (it is 
hoped that this will be by the end of the Third Plan period), the 
Block Panchayat or Block Development Committee will be in a 
position to take over the running of the welfare programmes. We 
feel, however, that the stage in the development of the Block Pan¬ 
chayat has not yet been reached and, until this is achieved, a sepa¬ 
rate PIC should continue to execute welfare programmes for rural 
women and children, a section of the rural community in need of 
special assistance, and whose claims tend to be overlooked while 
•drawing up programmes and fixing priorities. 

18. Arrangements have already been made to provide for the 
representation of the block level authority on the PIC. We consi¬ 
der that the proportion of block representatives, on the PIC should 
be increased in order that the effective association of these represen¬ 
tatives in the actual execution of the programme will prepare the 
way for the ultimate transfer of welfare responsibilities from the 
PIC to the Block Panchayat. We, therefore, recommend that:— 

(a) Separate PIC should continue to function at the block 
level for the administration of welfare programmes for rural 
women and children. 

(b) The number of representatives of the Block Panchayat/ 
Block Development Committee on the PIC should be increas¬ 
ed so that their association in running the programme will 
prepare the way for the ultimate transfer of welfare res¬ 
ponsibilities to the block-level authorities. 

Revised Composition of the PIC 

19. The existing position of the PIC in the original pattern pro¬ 
jects does not require any amendment at this stage, particularly 
because it is expected that the original pattern projects will gradual¬ 
ly be reorganised on the co-ordinated basis. 

20. The existing composition, however, requires to be made more 
broad-based in a coordinated pattern project so as to provide for 
a higher proportion of representatives from the Block Panchayat 
or Block Development Committee. The point that this association 
will help to secure the ultimate transfer of welfare responsibility 
to the Block Panchayat has already been made in the preceding 
paragraphs. 

21. It is generally accepted that the members of the PIC should 
be selected from among persons residing within the block area. 
This principle has not been consistently observed so far, partly 
because of the difficulty in finding suitable experienced women 
voluntary workers in the rural areas. The existence of this diffi¬ 
culty is reflected in the varying efficiency with which programmes 
are conducted and in the attitude of the rural people to the instruc¬ 
tion of ‘outsiders’. We would suggest that whenever it is necessary 
to appoint persons residing outside the block area to the PICs it may 
be ensured that they are in a position to devote sufficient time to 
welfare work in the block area. The Team recommends that:— 

(e) The composition of the PIC in the coordinated pattern 



WEPs, should be revised as follows: 

No . 

(i) Chairman selected from among women volun¬ 

tary social workers in joint consultation between 
Chairman, State Board and the block level autho¬ 
rity .. .. .. •. .. 1 

(ii) Members nominated by the State Board from 

among local women social workers .. .. 3* 

(iii) Members elected by the block panchayat either 

from among its non-official members or from out¬ 
side .. .. .. .. 3 

(iv) Ex-officio members including Block Develop¬ 
ment Officer, Extension Officer ( Industries) etc. .. 3 


Total 10 


(b) Non-official members of the PIC should, as far as possi¬ 
ble, 'be selected from among persons residing within the 
block area or, at least, from among persons who can devote 
sufficient time to this work. 

Functions of a PIC. 

22. Our studies reveal that there is considerable variation in the 
standards of performance of the PICs in different States and even in 
different areas of the same States. This is closely linked with the 
availability of experienced voluntary social workers who are either 
resident in the WEP areas or are able to give sufficient time to this 
work. While a great deal may be said about the imperfections of 
some of these PICs, the general impression we gathered was that 
even where the standard of performance left much to be desired in 
the beginning, there was a perceptible improvement after some ex¬ 
perience had been gathered. A great deal of attention has yet to 
be given to finding suitable workers and for some years, it may be 
expected that the standards ofi the PICs will continue to vary. 
Neverthless, we feel that with the steps suggested by us towards 
strengthening the PICs, they will be the most suitable machinery 
through which the rural welfare extension projects can be imple¬ 
mented.. 

23. One of the major functions of the PIC is to prepare the village 
community in the project area to receive the WEP programme and to 
participate in the various activities. It is evident that the Chairman 
and Members of the PIC have a special role to play in preparing the 
village community for this purpose. Their status and experience 
place them at a considerable advantage in interpreting the pro¬ 
gramme to the people and focussing attention on local needs and 
problems. Another major function of the PIC is its responsibility 
in securing popular contributions towards the running of the pro¬ 
gramme. This responsibility must be accepted by the Chairman 
and the non-official members of PIC, especially as this function 
cannot be effectively transferred to the project staff. Unfortunately, 
neither of these major functions have received adequate attention of 
the Chairman and non-official members of most of the PICs. 
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The Team recommends that: — 

The Chairman and non-official members of the PIC should 
pay special attention to the following functions : 

(i) preparing the milage community in the project area to 
receive the WEP programme; and to participate in the 
activities; and 

(ii) organising and conducting the programme of raising 
popular contribution. 

Popular initiative in location of a project centre 

24. We have observed that one of the most important reasons for 
the failure of a number of WEPs is the fact that in these cases it 
appears to be a project in which “outsiders” rather than the villagers 
are interested. The work of preparing the village community foi 
receiving the programme is the responsibility of the Member-in¬ 
charge from the State Board and the Chairman and Members of the 
PIC. Apart from a careful survey, it is required of them to explain 
the merits of the programme to the people and gauge their attitude 
.to the setting up of such a project and the location of the project 
centres. It is not sufficient if individual local leaders express them¬ 
selves in favour of the project, as there are a number of factors 
that might come in the way of assuring their continued support. 
Instead, it would be better if the villagers, through representative 
local organisations, are persuaded to give expression to popular 
-opinion in favour of the project, perferably through firm offers of 
.assistance. Acharya Vinoba Bhave, in the course of a discussion with 
some of the Members of the Team, expressed the opinion that the 
WEP programme should be started only in those villages where the 
people themselves have asked for such projects. It is this alone that 
can provide a realistic base for running a successful programme 
with effective popular participation and it will ensure that project 
-centres are located in villages where they are actually required 
This also implies that the preparatory work in starting a project 
will have to be much more thorough than at present and that the 
pace of expansion will be directly controlled by these qualitative 
factors. 

25. Another practical problem that must be tackled is the loca¬ 
tion of the project centres. There are evident disadvantages in 
dispersing centres over the entire block area, especially as this 
makes it difficult to provide transport, effective supervision and 
coverage The alternative is to locate the centres in compact 
contiguous areas. This solution is made more difficult as it is not 
necessary for popular initiative to be expressed always in compact 
areas. This requirement may seenj to contradict the earlier sugges¬ 
tion for locating the centres where the people have definitely 
expressed a desire for the programme. The contradiction, however, 
is only; apparent. Even if the centres of the project are to be locat¬ 
ed in a relatively compact area, there would still be need for a 
choice between different villages. In the selection of these villages 
for the location of the centres, the principle indicated by Acharya 
Vinoba Bhave should be adhered to because of the distinct advantage 
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of people’s enthusiasm being available from the very start. The 
Team, therefore, recommends that:— 

(i) Popular initiative, preferably expressed through repre¬ 
sentative local organisations, should be an essential criterion 
in deciding oh the area in which the project is started and 
the village centres are located; and 

(ii) in applying this criterion, care should be taken to ensure 
that the centres are located in a compact area capable of 
effective coverage and supervision. 

Content of the programme 

The basic approach 

26. Before coming to a detailed examination of the individual 
activities in the WEP programme, we wish to emphasise that in the 
conduct of a welfare programme for a rural community, it is neces¬ 
sary to replace the present sectional approach, which leads to the 
treatment of women and children as isolated individuals or groups. 
Instead, the work programme should be based on a broader commu¬ 
nity approach with the family as the integral unit. This orientation 
ofi the programme takes on a special significance in the light of the- 
decision that in future all WEPs will be set up on the coordinated 
pattern in the C.D. block area where the programme covers the 
entire rural community. The WEP programme may focus its atten¬ 
tion on meeting the special needs of women and children in parti¬ 
cular, keeping always in view the broader perspective of the f amil y 
and the community. In doing so specific attention should be given 
to encouraging families from the low-income groups to participate 
in these programmes. The timings of different activities may be 
adjusted to suit their convenience and correspond to their hours of 
leisure from field work. 

Balwadi 

27. One of the significant pioneering services undertaken 
by the CSWB is the balwadi. It is a programme for the edu¬ 
cation and care of children below the primary-school age. The con¬ 
tent and purposes of the programme are naturally nebulous and con¬ 
tinue to be evolved over a period of time. One of the impressions 
gathered by us is that there is a need for intensive study of this pro¬ 
gramme by educational and social experts in order (a) to standardise* 
to as large an extent as possible, the curriculum and equipment for 
the programme; and (b) to ensure that the balwadi develops as a. 
preparatory institution for the further education of children entrust¬ 
ed to its care. 

The programme has been started without assessing its full social 
and educational implications. By its very nature the programme is 
of an impelling type in that the children are likely to be imbued 
with the desire to continue their education after they have left the 
balwadi. If, therefore, frustration is to be avoided both to the 
parents and the children at a later stage, the balwadi should be- 
made a part of a continuing programme over a period of years. It 
is necessary that though the programme may continue to be handled 
by the CSWB, it should be fully integrated with the policy and 
purposes of education departments in the State Governments. 
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28. The objectives of -the balwadi programmes do not seem to 
have been properly understood by the project staff, both in terms 
of educational methods and minimum standards. Attendance at the 
balwadi varies both in terms of the size of the average daily 
attendance and the regularity of individual attendance. 

29. It is observed that sufficient attention has not been given so 
far to the improvement of the health of the children. In the first 
place there is a need for conducting periodical medical examinations. 
These should supplement the child care services that form a part of 
the maternity and infant health programme which are more widely 
distributed and do not entirely cover the age groups of the children 
attending the bahvadis. Secondly steps should be taken to correct 
the nutritional deficiency, that ©n average child of the rural area 
suffer from, by supplementing his daily diet suitably. Simple pro¬ 
ducts such as sproated gram, ‘Amla’ fruit would go a long way to 
improve their diet. Greater efforts should also be made to ensure 
a regular supply of milk which is essential for building up of the 
children. We would suggest that local contributions may be arranged 
to meet the cost of the supplementary food. The deficiencies, if any, 
may be covered by increasing the provision on this account in the 
project budget by suitable re-adjustment under other heads. 

30. The Team recommends that: — 

(a) The educational content of the balwadi programme 
should be standardized in consultation with the appropriate 
educational authorities and the training programmes for 
gram sevikas should be suitably reoriented to meet the needs 

of this programme. 

(b) Regularity of attendance at the balwadi should be em¬ 
phasised. 

(c) Steps should be taken to strengthen the balwadi pro¬ 
gramme through the provision of supplementary nutrition on 
a regular basis and the conduct of a periodic medical check¬ 
up of the children. 

Maternity and infant health service 

31. The maternity and infant health service provided at the 
project centres is evidently the most popular item in the WEP pro¬ 
gramme. The service is, however, limited at present to pre-natal 
and post-natal care and to domiciliary attendance at deliveries. It 
is felt that mother-craft, i.e. the training of the mother in activities 
related to the health and up-bringing of the child, should also come 
within the scope of the programme. 

32. Further, it is observed that the provision of a family planning 
service has not yet been appreciated in rural areas. Family planning 
can be organised at the maternity centres. It will be of consider¬ 
able advantage if the WEP centres are utilised for guiding the 
village women in the methods of family planning. This would re¬ 
quire that the post of a dai at the village centre should be upgraded 
to provide for the services of an auxiliary nurse-cum-midwife. 

33. The efficacy of the medical aid programme will mainly 
depend upon the amount provided in the project budget for the 
supply of medicines. Generally, the supplies are inadequate and 
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the stock is not replenished regularly. Stfeps should be taken oy 
the State Board to procure and distribute medicines to the centres 
in time. 

34. It has been observed that child health service has not receiv¬ 
ed any adequate emphasis. It is considered necessary that apart 
from the medical facilities provided at the balwadi all children in 
the villages served by the centres should be covered by a pro¬ 
gramme that provides for a periodical medical check-up and mea¬ 
sures to prevent common children’s diseases. 

The Team, recommends that: — 

(a) The maternity and infant health service to he provided 
through an auxiliary nurse-cum-midwife should he extend¬ 
ed to cover: 

(i) advice and guidance in family planning; 

(ii) training in mother-craft; and 

(iii) assistance in improving the standards of local dais. 

(b) The State Board should ensure a regular and adequate 
supply of medicines to the centres, the PICs being authorised 
to make local purchases, subject to certain specified limits. 

(c) The infant health service should receive adequate em¬ 
phasis and there should he a comprehensive programme for 
the regular medical check-up of children and prevention of 
common children’s diseases. 

Craft Programmes 

35. The progress registered by the craft programmes in the 
project centres, with some notable exceptions in Punjab and in some 
centres in a few other States, is not satisfactory. Most of the crafts 
taught in the centres, except for tailoring and sewing, have no 
practical utility and are not generally popular. The average atten¬ 
dance, we found, was also very poor and it was significant to observe 
that the attendance was high in centres where certain crafts like 
silk waste spinning or weaving have been introduced. We were, 
therefore, left in no doubt that a basic reorientation in the craft 
programmes is necessary if they are to be made effective and 
popular. 

36. We would like to distinguish here between purely domestic 
crafts and crafts with a positive economic content aimed at adding 
substantially to the family wages. We feel that the project centres 
should concentrate on teaching purely domestic crafts which are 
directly related to the needs of household economy. This type of 
craft would cater to the needs of a large majority of women engag¬ 
ed in household and agricultural pursuits and would supplement 
their daily income. In this connection, we do not consider it neces¬ 
sary to have separate craft teachers in the centres and, we feel that 
the work can be handled by the gram sevika. 

37. Other types of crafts with a positive economic content are 
also necessary for the economic rehabilitation of a special group of 
persons. We find that there are a number of women, almost in 
every village, who as a result of desertion, widowhood, etc. have 
little or no means of livelihood and are particularly exposed to 
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moral danger. In our opinion training-cum-production centres tor 
cottage industries should be started especially with a view to bene¬ 
fit this group of persons. However, we feel that these'production 
centres, in order to be effective, require to be assured of technical 
know-how, availability of raw-material, marketing facilities, etc., 
which it would be ‘unrealistic to expect in an average welfare 
centre. We would, therefore, suggest that these centres should be 
set up and managed by Industrial Boards or other expert bodies 
under the aegis of the State Governments. The PIC should, how¬ 
ever, take the initiative in helping these bodies to locate the 
centres and to select the women who could participate in these pro¬ 
grammes. 

The Team recommends that: — 

(a) Craft programmes undertaken at the project centre 
should concentrate on purposeful domestic crafts directly 
related to the needs of the family. 

(b) The responsibility for the organisation of a craft pro¬ 
gramme with a substantial economic content on a production 
basis should be undertaken by expert bodies under the aegis 
of the State Governments. The PIC should, however, take 
the initiative in the location of these centres and in the 
selection of women workers. 

(c) In the conduct of these craft programmes, priority in 
employment should be given to unattached, destitute or 
indigent women and those exposed to moral danger who are 
in need of special assistance. 

(d) The budget of the WEP should include provision only 
for the programme of domestic crafts. The ‘budget provision 
for running the production centres having economic crafts 
should be mde from outside the WEP budget. 

Social Education 

33. The cultural and recreational aspects of the social education 
programme have generally proved more popular than the adult 
literacy aspect. The attendance in the adult literacy classes has 
generally been poor, except in cases where it has been attached to a 
purposeful craft programme. Adult women are usually too busy to 
take an interest in education and are more actively interested in 
supplementing their family income. The emphasis of the educa¬ 
tional programme however, can usefully be shifted from adult 
women to younger girls, who have completed primary education, but 
have not been able to study further in general schools either be¬ 
cause of social prejudice or lack of opportunities. All sections of 
the village community should be drawn into the cultural and recrea¬ 
tional programmes. The Team recommends that: — 

(a) The adult literacy classes in the social education pro¬ 
gramme should give an increased emphasis to the education 
of younger girls instead of the adult women. 

(b) The cultural and recreational programmes should be 
oriented to provide for participation of all sections of the 
village community. 
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Gradual handing over of activities and programmes 

39. The present programme of a WEP is intended to provide at 
minimum welfare service for rural women and children. None of the 
items in the programme can be described as ‘new’ in character except 
the fact that these services have not been uniformly extended so far 
to the rural areas. It is expected that most of the present items 
of the WEP programme will gradually be provided in the project 
areas as a part of the normal services of official departments. Thus, 
for example, as the medical and public health programmes register 
progress, it should be possible for the block and/or village 
panchayats or official departments to take over the responsibility 
for the provision of maternity services and medical aid organised 
at present through the WEP. Then again, the education programme 
should be able to take over the social education' classes and, per¬ 
haps, at a later stage can also take over the balwadi. But until 
most of these services are ‘normalised’, it is hoped that this 
will occur by the end of the Third Plan period, the WEPs will con¬ 
tinue to play a significant role in organising a minimum programme 
of rural welfare services with a considerable measure of popular 
participation and contribution. The Team recommends that: — 

As the various items of the WEP programmes are gradually 
absorbed into the general pattern of normalised services, 
arrangements should 'be made for their progressive transfer 
to the appropriate authorities. 

Staffing pattern at the field level 

40. Before going into the details regarding the changes required 
in the staffing pattern at the field level, we should like to draw 
attention to the fact that in a few States and in some areas of other 
States as well, we found that the post of the trained ‘dai’ was not 
filled or for long periods it has remained in abeyance. It was point¬ 
ed out to us that enough trained dais were not available in such 
areas, mainly because of the existing low salary scales. As we have 
already pointed out, maternity and child welfare is one of the most 
popular items of the WEP programme. It is unfortunate that the 
State Boards concerned and the CSWB have not been able to take 
effective steps with the help of the public health departments of 
State Governments, to train and supply the necessary number of 
dais. 

41. We consider that the staffing pattern of the project centres 
requires to be rearranged. With the additional responsibility that 
we have entrusted to the Dai, the post will have to be upgraded 
to that of an auxiliary nurse-cum-midwife capable of handling the 
medical aid programme and proposed expansion of the programme 
to include family planning, mother-craft, and improving /the 
standards observed by the local dais. As sufficient number of train¬ 
ed dais for the existing programmes of the WEP in some States are 
not available, it is extremely important that steps should be taken 
to organise training facilities for a sufficient number of auxiliary 
nurse-cum-midwives in close coordination with public health depart- 
ments of State Governments, the State Boards and the PICs. 
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42. -In this connection we observed that in some of the Southern 
States the number of midwives and nurses was in excess of the 
demand. In consequence trained midwives were appointed in a 
number, of WEPs on the same terms as given to trained dais. Un¬ 
fortunately, the language barriers would make it difficult to em¬ 
ploy these personnel in the projects of the rural welfare projects 
in other regions. 

43. We have suggested earlier that the content of the craft pro¬ 
gramme should be recognised and that the WEP budget should 
provide only for purposeful domestic crafts. The post of the craft 
instructor should be abolished and the gram sevika should be train¬ 
ed to instruct village women in domestic crafts. 

44. It will be useful to recruit some local women to assist the 
gram sevika in her work. These women should preferably be 
middle aged and should be paid suitable honorarium. Here we 
should like to draw attention to the working of the Gram Laxmi 
Scheme in Uttar Pradesh and Rajasthan and of the Gram Pishima 
Scheme in integrated family welfare pilot project of the Commupity 
Development Department, Bijra (West Bengal). Such a scheme 
would help to strengthen the hands oft the project staff and will 
help to bring mature women in closer touch with the working of 
the programme. These may be designated as ‘Gram Sahayikas’. 
Suitable Gram Sahayikas can be selected for training in order 
that they can eventually qualify themselves as gram sevikas. This, 
could prove a most useful way of finding local women with the 
necessary rural background to take up this work and also be a 
means through which some of them could find economic rehabilita¬ 
tion. 

The Team therefore, recommends that: — 

(a) The post of the craft instructor should he dbolished ancL 
the gram sevika should be entrusted with the responsibility 
of providing training in domestic crafts. 

(b) The post of the dai should be upgraded to that of a 
nurse-cum-midwife capable of undertaking family planning, 
mother-craft classes and improving the standards of the 
local dais. 

(c) Immediate steps should be taken to expand existing' 
training facilities for the auxiliary nurse-cum-midwife and,, 
as an interim measure, a trained dai should be posted at 
each centre. 

(d) Arrangements should be made to strengthen the staffing 
pattern in the centres by the appointment of gram sahayikas 
on payment of suitable honoraria. 

Integration of staff 

45. The pooling of WEP staff together with the corresponding- 
staff of the C.D. block has raised certain problems. The minimum 
qualifications prescribed for each category of staff drawn from both 
authorities are not identical. The terms and conditions of work are 
also different. The gram sevikas appointed in the C.D. block are 
trained in the Home Economics Wing attached to the extension train¬ 
ing centres of the Ministry of Pood and Agriculture whereas those 



appointed by the CSWB in the WEPs are trained through the 
Kasturba Gandhi National Memorial Trust. The variation in the 
content of the two training programmes does not ensure harmonius 
working of the gram sevikas with different background in the same 
project. The same problem holds good in regard to the working of 
women SEO and the mukhya sevika, the only difference being that 
till recently the latter had no prescribed programme of training. 

46. While all welfare staff are pooled together and placed at the 
disposal of the PIC for purposes of organising the programme, the 
administrative and financial control with the staff drawn from C.D. 
block is still retained with the BDO. This dual control of staff 
does not encourage effective team work. 

47. As for supervision, the field staff work is divided between the 
woman SEO and the mukhya sevika on an areawise basis; 50 villages 
being placed under the supervision of one and the remaining 
villages under the other. A single jeep is required to be shared by 
both the supervisors. It-may be noted here that in respect of other 
extension services, there is only one supervisor provided at the 
block level. 

In this context, the Team recommends that: — 

(a) All staff under coordinated projects should 'be recruited 
by a joint committee at the State level consisting of the 
representatives of the State Social Welfare Board, and the 
concerned departments of the State Government. 

(b) All project staff, who are now under the CSWB, should 
be taken into Government service and should be given the 
same terms and conditions of service as applicable to the 
corresponding employees in Government service. 

(c) Having integrated all staff, the services of field workers 
and supervisors in the projects should be placed under the 
administrative and technical control of the PIC. 

(d) In integrating the C.D. and WEP staff the minimum 
qualifications for selection and employment should be 
equated for each category of staff who should undergo a 
standardised programme of training. 

(e) The training programme of the supervisory workers 
should be related to and based on the training courses given 
to the field workers. 

(f) Instead of providing as at present two supervisors i.e. 
the mukhya sevika and the woman SEO, to function in the 
same coordinated project, only one supervisor should be 
appointed with the designation of mukhya sevika. 

Financial Arrangements 

Budget Procedure 

48. The budgets of welfare extension projects conform to the 
schematic pattern laid down by the CSWB. There is an overall 
ceiling of expenditure fixed for each project and most of the PICs 
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estimate within this ceiling, irrespective of the spending potentials 
of the project and consideration of the types of activities best suited 
to the area. The CSWB have recently introduced the system of 
budgeting for two years at a time. This has apparently been done 
to obviate the necessity of a detailed scrutiny of the estimates from 
year to year and also to assure a measure of continuance of the pro¬ 
grammes in a project. Long-term planning has its obvious advan¬ 
tages. Nevertheless, so far as the financial budgeting goes it is 
essential that there should be a proper annual stock-taking so that 
the programmes for the next year are based on the spending poten¬ 
tials of the project judged by past performances. This is all the more 
necessary in the programmes of this nature which are built primarily 
on popular support and the nature and quantum of which are apt to 
vary from time to time. This would also help to avoid substantial 
savings and surrenders in the sanctioned estimates of the projects 
which, as we have found, have occurred almost every year as per 
details given below: — 


(Rs.) 


Year 




Original 

budget 

estimates 

Revised 

estimates 

Actual 

1955-56 

. 

. 


I ? 00,00 3 000 

43,00,000 

42 , 95,799 

1956-57 

• 

• 


80,00,000 

45,00,000 

32,55,500 

1957-58 

• 

• 


90,00,000 

81,00,000 

45,88,867 

1958-59 

• 

• 

• 

1,30,00,000 

60,00,000 

N.A. 


We would, therefore, recommend that: — 

(a) The project budgets should 'be formulated by the PIC on 
a more realistic basis by taking into account the varying 
local needs and conditions and spending potentials of the 
projects in the light of past performances. 

(b) There should be an approved plan for the activities to 
be undertaken in a project during a period of years, which 
may be coterminus with the Plan period. The project bud¬ 
gets should, however, be prepared from year to year in the 
manner obtaining in the government organisations. 

Scrutiny and approval of budget estimates 

49. At present the project budgets are scrutinised initially by the 
State Board which sends consolidated estimates to the CSWB for 
approval. The total estimates are again referred to the Central Gov¬ 
ernment for consideration and final approval. The scrutiny exercised 
by the Central Government is limited more or less to the considera¬ 
tion of fixing the lump-sum grant payable to the CSWB, in the light 
of the available Plan resources. The State Governments which are 
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represented on the State Boards also some times scrutinise and com¬ 
ment on the budgets with reference to the share of expenditure pay¬ 
able by them. The various processes involved in this system have, 
we have found, made for delay and are not conducive to economy 
and efficient execution of the projects. In our view the best arrange¬ 
ment would be that: — 

As in the case of the State Plan schemes, the ceilings of 
expenditure on activities undertaken by the State Board in 
each State may be fixed after consultations with the CSWB 
and the representatives of the State Government in the 
beginning of each year. But the project budgets should * be 
finally approved by the State Boards, in terms of programmes 
of work and the allocations among different sub-heads. 

Sharing of expenditure 

50. The estimated cost of an old type project is met from grants- 
in-aid from the CSWB, grants from the respective State Governments 
and local contributions in the ratio of 50:25:25. The total five year 
cost' of a coordinated project is shared between the Ministry of 
Community Development, the CSWB and the State Government in 
the following manner: — 



Rs. 

(i) Ministry of Community Development 

. . 40,000 

(it) Central Social Welfare Board 

. . 96,000 

(Hi) State Government ...... 

■ . 48,000 

Total 

1,84,000 


The above allocation is over and above the local contributions 
which go to enrich and supplement the programme and are estimat¬ 
ed separately in Part II of the budget. 

51. The arrangements stated above is rather complex and the 
question arises whether it should not be simplified in favour of a 
single source of funds. After a careful consideration of the matter, 
we feel that it is necessary that the three agencies should maintain 
their interest in the working of the projects by sharing the expen¬ 
diture, though there may be <a unified control and responsibility 
at a single, point. It is noticed, in this connection, that the funds 
made available from the Ministry of Community Development are 
sometimes placed directly at the disposal of the PICs by the Block 
Development Officers. This disturbs the planning of the State 
Boards which are responsible for the working of the Projects and 
are expected to release funds in the light of their requirements 
from time to time. We would, therefore, recommend that:— 

(a) The present pattern of assistance to the projects may be 
continued. 

(b) Funds from the Ministry of Community Development, 
the State Governments and the CSWB may be mode avail¬ 
able to the State Boards for working of the projects. 

Release of funds 

The Central Government releases a lump-sum grant to the 
CSWB m the beginning of a year. The CSWB makes advance 
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releases to the State Boards also at about the same time. Further 
grants are sanctioned by the CSWB on receipt of the audited state¬ 
ment of accounts of the preceding year and the half-yearly state¬ 
ment of accounts of the current year. Generally, the CSWB does 
not strictly adhere to its estimated share of expenditure and allows 
a margin for the deficiency in local contributions and. the delay in 
release of funds from the State Governments. 

53. The grants from the State Governments representing their 
share of expenditure are not received till about the middle of the 
year or even later as will appear from the details given in An- 
nexure V. The practice is, however, not uniform in this respect. 
Some State Governments do make advance releases on the lines of 
the CSWB. But there is a general complaint of delay which is said 
to be due to the fact that the State Goverments are not in a position 
to release grants for a year before accounts for the preceding year 
are duly accounted for through audited statements of accounts of 
the projects. 

54. We are firmly of the opinion that it will not be possible for 
the projects to function satisfactorily unless the funds are released 
systematically and in time. In so far as the grants from the CSWB 
are concerned we feel that it will be. advantageous to have them 
placed at the disposal of the State Boards in bulk at the beginning 
of the year, just as the CSWB receives its grants from the Central 
Government. The delay in receipt of funds from the State Govern¬ 
ments could also be overcome by following the above method. In 
case they do not find it possible to transfer the funds en bloc in 
the beginning of a year, it is suggested that the grants may be 
released in two instalments; the first to the extent of 50 per cent 
of the estimated share of expenditure on receipt of a statement of 
accounts of the previous year’s grants and the second representing 
balance of the grant on receipt of the audited statement of accounts 
of the previous year. In so far as the release of funds by the State 
Boards to PICs is concerned, we consider that the releases should 
continue to be made from time to time on the basis of requirements. 
The periodicity of releases should, however, be on a uniform basis 
which, it is observed, is, lacking at present. It is suggested that 
an advance for two months may be made in the beginning of a 
year and subsequent instalments may be paid monthly in the light 
of actual requirements and on the basis of monthly statement of 
accounts. To sum up, we would recommend that: — 

(a) Grants from the CSWB should be made available to the 
State Boards en bloc in the beginning of a year. 

(b) Grants from the State Government including the funds 
payable from the Community Development budget should 
be made available to the State Boards in two instalments; 
the first to the extent of 50 per cent of the estimated share 
of expenditure for the year on receipt of a statement of 
accounts of the previous year’s grants and the second re¬ 
presenting balance of the grant on receipt of the audited 
statement of accounts of the previous year. 

(c) The State Boards may release an advance for two 
■months, in the beginning of the year, to the PICs. Subse- 
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quent instalments may be paid monthly in the light of actual 
requirements and cm the basis of monthly statements of 
account. 

Control of expenditure 

55. While we are in favour of simplifying the method of 
releasing funds, we feel that it is essential to have an effective 
measure of control over the flow of expenditure so that the 
funds are not kept idle and are utilised to the best purpose. 
According to the present practice, the PICs are required to 
submit half-yearly progress and statements of accounts to the 
CSWB through the State Boards. The initial delays in the submis¬ 
sion of reports by the PICs and the process of scrutiny in the State 
Board’s office involve a considerable time-lag which renders it diffi¬ 
cult for the CSWB to make a proper review in time for the purpose 
of releasing grants. As recommended earlier, the CSWB releases 
should now be made annually. It follows that the review to be 
conducted by them should also be made annually on the basis of 
the consolidated annual reports of the State Boards to be sent along 
with the budget estimates for the coming year. 

The process and periodicity of review is, therefore, necessary to 
be strengthened at the State level. As the review will be con¬ 
ducted locally and at a single point, there appears to be no possi¬ 
bilities of delays or difficulties in exercising a greater frequency of 
review by the State Boards. We would, therefore, recommend 
that: — 

The State Boards should take steps to review the progress of 
expenditure in the welfare extension projects every month. 
The PICs should be asked to explain promptly the reasons 
for substantial excesses / shortfalls, if any, before the subse¬ 
quent instalment of the grant is released. 

Local contributions 

56. Local contributions account for 25 per cent of the project 
budget. It will, however, appear from the details given below that 
it has not been possible for the projects to reach even half of this 
proportion. There have been huge deficiencies which have been 
made up by the CSWB from year to year: — 


1954-55 1955-56 1956-57 


(»') Gritnts by the CSWB towards 
expenses of the projects . 

8,59,819 

42,95,799 

32,55,500 

( it ) Grants by the State Govts, to¬ 
wards expenses of the projects . 

7,13,670 

14,78,715 

16,80,469 

Total 

15,72,489 

57,74,514 

49,35,969 

(Hi) Voluntary contributions . 

1,80,262 

5,18,831 


GRAND TOTAL 

17,52,751 

62,93,345 

49,35,969' 

Percentage of (in) to the Grand 
Total .... 

10-3% 

8 - 2 % 

0 - 0 % 
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'To obviate this difficulty the CSWB has, with effect from 1st 
April, 1957, introduced the system of preparing the budget estimates 
in two parts, In Part I of the budget estimates, provision is made 
for the pay and allowances of the project staff, purchases of equip¬ 
ment, etc. The cost for three years works out at Rs. 79,600 which 
is supposed to be met from the grants-in-aid to be received from 
the CSWB, and the respective State Governments whose share 
-■comes to Rs. 53,067 and Rs. 26,533 respectively. Part II of the budget 
-estimates consists of items to enrich and supplement the programmes 
to be met from local contributions. The existing ratio of local con¬ 
tributions to the total cost of the project is, by and large, main¬ 
tained by this formula. 

57. This procedure of budgeting has the advantage of ensuring 
the continuity of the programmes irrespective of shortfalls in local 
-contributions. But it has also tended to lessen the incentive of the 
people to contribute towards the programmes. We consider that 
better results would be achieved if there is a shift in emphasis from 
cash contributions to contributions in services. It follows that suit¬ 
able methods should also be devised for computing contributions 
Teceived other than cash. Here it may also be mentioned that many 
field workers in the projects are also of the view that the CSWB 
should not lay too much emphasis on contributions that go to replace 
items of expenditure in the budget and should allow them to accept 
•contributions in any form that the people choose to make. For 
•example, voluntary labour may be mobilised towards local contri¬ 
butions. The services offered by village women to the project staff 
in conducting the balwadis and maternity centres could also simi¬ 
larly be sought and assessed in terms of local contributions. It 
would be necessary for the purpose to evolve a scientific method of 
-computing the cost of voluntary services. The services should, how¬ 
ever, be such as ajre a positive help in the carrying out of the pro¬ 
grammes and should not include items such as attendance in 
arranged cinema shows or meetings. We would, therefore, recom- 
-mend that:— 

(a) An increasing emphasis should be laid on contributions 
received in term of services and the PICs should make 
efforts to mobilise such services. 

(b) A scientific method of computing the cost of services 
towards local contributions may be devised in.consultation 
with the State Governments. 

(c) Services such as voluntary labour , assistance towards 
conducting the programmes in centres and other such 
services should be taken into account in assessing the local 
contributions. 

'.Methods of expenditure in the projects 

58. The methods of expenditure in the projects do not generally 
•comoroi to the recognised financial practices and procedure obtain¬ 
ing in Government offices and departments and our attention has 
oeen drawn m this connection to the irregularities pointed out in the 
Audit Reports Inexperience of the staff in financial matters, dual 
•control of the Chairman, PICs and the Block Development Officers 
m the coordinated projects and the generally inadequate system of 
P .c.—s ' 
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inspection by the Inspectorate of the CSWB have contributed largely* 
to this state of affairs. The methods of improving the quality of 
the Inspectorates have been suggested separately. We would here 
suggest that the State Boards in association with the State Govern¬ 
ments, who will now be closer to them, should take effective steps 
towards improving the methods of expenditure of the PICs. The- 
following steps among others are suggested: — 

(a) Suitable staff having an experience of finance and ac¬ 
counting may be made available by the State Governments- 
to the PICs. 

(b) The State Governments should guide the State Boards 
generally in the application of the financial rules and pro¬ 
cedure. 

(c) The frequency of inspection of the projects by members 
of the State Boards should be increased with a view to keep¬ 
ing a close watch over the financial administration of the pro¬ 
jects. 

(d) There should be a unified financial responsibility in the- 
drawal and spending of funds with the Chairman of the 
PICs. 

Maintenance of Jeeps 

59. We would like to say a few words about the maintenance of 
jeeps in the projects, as this is a major item of; expenditure. We are 
glad to find that recently the CSWB has revised the rules towards 
greater economy. We, however, found that in certain projects the- 
log books are not being reviewed and scrutinised by the Controlling- 
Authorities properly and at the required intervals. We would draw 
the attention of the Central and the State Boards-to this matter and' 
would recommend in this respect that:— 

They may take steps to ensure that the rules are properly 
enforced in this respect. 

Audit Report 

60. Our attention has been drawn to. certain criticisms made in the- 
Audit Report, 1957, relating to the working of the Welfare Extension! 
Projects. The main points of criticism are the following: — 

(a) excess release of grants, 

(b) non-realisation of- matching contributions; and 

(c) variations between estimates and expenditure indicating- 

defective budgeting. 

These have been considered by the Public Accounts Committee in 
their 18th report and they have suggested that the CSWB in con¬ 
sultation with the Ministry of Finance and Comptroller and Auditor 
General should evolve a suitable procedure whereby the grant of 
subsidies, their disbursement and accounting is simplified in order 
to ensure the smooth working in the Board. The Committee have- 
also observed that the basic principle of self-reliance which is' 
regarded as essential to the success of the projects has been ignored’ 
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in starting many of the projects. They have suggested that before 
starting a project, public cooperation should be secured to a reason¬ 
able extent and continuous efforts should be made to keep up the 
tempo of their enthusiasm. Further, the Committee have suggested 
economy in the use of jeeps and in the printing and distribution 
of the monthly journals of the Board. 

61. It will be noticed that in dealing with the financial arrange¬ 
ments we have indicated various measures with a view to exercising 
better control of expenditure and efficiency in the working of the 
programmes. The importance of local contribution and the manner 
in which they can be mobilised have also been dealt with by us in 
some detail. We feel that if suitable action is taken on the recom¬ 
mendations made by us, in this chapter, the possibility of the defects 
and irregularities pointed out by Audit, will be considerably mini¬ 
mised. 



Chapter IV 


GRANTS-IN-AID PROGRAMMES 

Grants-in-aid programmes for voluntary welfare institutions have 
been in operation for a considerable period of time at the Centre, in 
the States and in municipalities and local bodies. The bases of 
these programmes have been different at different times and bet¬ 
ween the different gnants-giving authorities themselves. The condi¬ 
tions of the grants received from several authorities vary from a 
requirement of matching contributions to outright subsidies with no 
conditions attached. In certain cases, a mere certificate of utilisa¬ 
tion is sufficient; in other cases, an audited statement of accounts is 
necessary. 

Basis of the CSWB programme 

2. At the time of drafting the First Five Year Plan, it was recog¬ 
nised that voluntary institutions had traditionally taken the lead 
in initiating welfare services and the major responsibility in the 
welfare field would continue to be shouldered by them for some time 
to come. It was, however, agreed that voluntary organisations 
would require to be assisted in undertaking this responsibility. The 
First Plan earmarked a sum of Rs. 4 crores with the comprehensive 
objective of assisting voluntary organisations in various ways in 
maintaining and developing their existing programmes. The grants- 
in-aid programme has been employed by the CSWB as one of the 
most effective ways of providing this assistance to voluntary 
organisations. During the period August 1953 to March, 1956 about 
2800 grants amounting to a little over Rs. 75 lakhs were disbursed 
to voluntary institutions working in the field of Social Welfare. In 
the Second Plan, a sum of Rs. 3 crores was earmarked for the grants- 
in-aid programme. Grants numbering about 6,600 and of the order 
of Rs. 210 lakhs were actually sanctioned by the end of the year 
1958-59. Statewise distribution of the amount of grants sanctioned 
and the number of institutions aided by the CSWB, during the 
period August, 1953, to February, 1959, may be seen at Annexure VI. 

The Grants-in-aid programmes of the Central and State Governments 
3. Apart from the grants-in-aid programmes administered by the 
CSWB, the Central and State Governments continue to give grants 
for miscellaneous purposes to various voluntary organisations. 
Whereas the Central Board’s grants are meant for development pur¬ 
poses and have attained a certain measure of uniformity in the 
application of rules and procedure, the grants at the disposal of the 
Central and State Governments, and particularly the latter, arc 
paid for both maintenance and development and also sometimes for 
general and unspecified purposes. An attempt has been made in 
recent years to ensure that there is no overlapping of assistance by 
the CSWB and other agencies, by forwarding mutually the lists 
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of organisations aided by each. We have, however, come across 
instances of organisations being aided both by the Board and the 
State Governments for same or similar purposes. The diversity in 
terms and conditions attached to grants received from different 
sources has also ueen pointed out to us to indicate the “difficult” 
conditions imposed by one authority as compared to the other. 

4. We have already laid stress on the utilisation of grants by 
voluntary organisations and institutions for the development of 
social welfare programme. We are convinced after a careful Obser¬ 
vation of the working of several institutions that it is not possible 
for them to finance their entire activities from their own resources 
State assistance should, therefore, continue to be the major source 
of funds for the voluntary institutions both towards the maintenance 
of the existing level of their activities and further development. This 
assistance should, however, be purposeful and effective. As we find, 
a large number of institutions have grown up in recent years to take 
advantage of the large scale programme of assistance initiated by_ the 
Central Board. But many of them do not come up to the required 
standard of institutional care and management. Further in the 
absence of an adequate knowledge and experience of the specialised 
nature of activities sometimes undertaken by them and without the 
means of obtaining expert guidance, the institutions have sometimes 
developed on wrong and un-scientific lines. The present system of 
administering the grants-in-aid programme which is rather unplan¬ 
ned and unscientific has also led to the concentration of institutions 
in certain areas to the neglect of areas not covered adequately by 
welfare agencies. In our opinion the programme should lead to 
consolidation of the older institutions as also to the growth of insti¬ 
tutions in places where they are most needed. 

5. Another major difficulty in the administration of the grants-in- 
aid programme that has come to our notice is that the procedure for 
making grants available is rather cumbersome. The intricacy of the 
proforma for applying for grants-in-aid and the delay involved in the 
processing of applications in the State Board and in the Central Board 
have been pointed out to us by several institutions and it was 
brought to our notice that in some cases the grants were received 
too late to be of any practical use. Added to this is the difficulty of 
complying with some of the conditions for grants-in-aid, the mo$t 
important of them being the requirement of submitting an audited 
statement of account of the previous year’s grant to be eligible for 
the instalment of the current years. 

To sum up the major defects in the grants-in-aid programme notic¬ 
ed by us are as follows.— 

(i) Payment of grants from several sources leading to over¬ 
lapping and duplication. 

(ii) Lack of uniformity in the conditions and procedure 
governing grants received from different sources. 

(iii) Absence of minimum institutional standards leading to 
an unplanned growth of institutions. 

(iv) No clear demarcation between the purposes of different 
types of grant which results sometimes in the diversion of 
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funds meant for development to maintenance and other pur¬ 
poses. 

(v) Non-availability of technical assistance and guidance in 
the development of welfare activities particularly those of 
a specialised nature. 

<vi) Delays and difficulties in the procedure of sanctioning 
the grants and the release of funds. 

We have made a detailed examination of these in the subsequent 
paragraphs and have made certain recommendations to improve the 
situations. 

Minimum Institutional standards 

6. As we have said earlier, the essential prerequisite of a grants- 
in-aid programme is the establishment of minimum institutional 
standards. Some work has already been done in this direction by the 
Indian Conference of Social Work in the drafting of ‘minimum stan¬ 
dards for child care institutions’. But this work needs to be extend¬ 
ed to other fields of welfare. In defining minimum institutional stan¬ 
dards, it will be necessary to draw upon the knowledge and ex¬ 
perience of experts in the field and we consider that the appropriate 
agency for undertaking this work is the CSWB. Special attention, 
however, must be given to the existing regional variations in the 
development of welfare services. We, therefore, recommend that: — 

(i) The initiative for defining minimum institutional stan¬ 
dards should be taken by the CSWB; and 

(ii) in defining and revising these standards and introducing 
suitable regional variations, the CSWB should work in close 
co-operation with State Governments, State Boards and ex¬ 
perienced social workers and experts. 

Recognition and inspection of institutions 

7. The application of the standards thus evolved to the adminis¬ 
tration of grants-in-aid would require a system of recognition and 
inspection of welfare institutions as is done in the case of educational 
institutions. Such a system would help in discouraging sub-standard 
institutions, in Raising the quality of the welfare services provided 
and in ensuring the effective utilisation of the grants-in-aid funds. 
Recognition of institutions should be based on certain objective and 
Uniformly applicable criteria. These criteria should include the uti¬ 
lity of the welfare services provided within the framework of an 
overall welfare programme, the record of work of the institution, the 
quality of the services provided and the programmes organised by 
the institution, the calibre of its staff and its ability to mobile support 
from the local community. It is only institutions that are ‘recognised’ 
that should qualify for aid from public funds. The staff of the field 
counselling service (which should be organised by the CSWB and 
to which a reference has been made later in this Report) should 
periodically report to the State Government Departments whether 
the aided institutions meet and continue to meet the minimum 
standards specified for recognition. In the drafting of the conditions 
of recognition, special concessions may have to be given to institu¬ 
tions engaged in building up new services or for extending the 
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•existing services to backward areas. Separate recommendations in 
this regard have been made by us elsewhere in the discussion. Here 
we would recommend that: — 


The State Governments should organise a system of recog¬ 
nition for all welfare institutions on the basis of certain 
prescribed institutional standards. The field counselling 
service should provide the necessary inspectorial assistance 
for making this programme of recognition more effective. 

8. It is necessary to make a clear distinction between the purposes 
■for which grants are to be paid to the voluntary institutions. A 
suitable categorisation. of grants indicating the sources from which 
they are payable would help in the all round development of wel¬ 
fare activities carried out by voluntary agencies. The categorisa¬ 
tion below follows the three main purposes that a comprehensive 
grants-in-aid programme should have in view: — 


(a) The consolidation of the- services financed in the past; 

(b) the introduction of a realistic approach with the develop¬ 
ment of existing services; and 

(c) construction of capital assets. 

Types of Grants 

9. It is possible to differentiate between three types of grants-in-aid 
that can be made available to voluntary organisations for various 
purposes:— 

(a) Development grants intended to meet a proportion of the 

expenditure either on increasing the number of benefi¬ 
ciaries served by the institution or improving the 
standard of service provided or for undertaking new 
activities; 

(b) capital grants intended to meet a proportion of the cost 

of items of capital expenditure, such as construction of 
buildings or purchase of specialised equipment; and 

(c) maintenance grants intended to meet a proportion of the 

expenditure on maintaining the normal level of activi¬ 
ties of the institution. 


At present, the grants-in-aid programme of the &SWB is neces¬ 
sarily restricted only to development and capital grants as Central 
grants are not normally given for non-developmental purposes As 
has been said earlier, grants-in-aid programmes of the State Govern¬ 
ments do not ordinarily draw a distinction between development and 
maintenance purposes. There is thus a confusion in objectives and 
the grantee institutions have sometimes been found to divert grants 
to purposes other than those for which they were sanctioned We 
are of the opinion that a programme of development grants can 
succeed only if it is based on a stable programme of maintenance 

Sf , unrealist 1 ic to . assume that agencies that find 
it difficult to raise-their nonnal maintenance expenditure would at 
a ^,. s f. me k e m a position to undertake the responsibility for 
initiating ambitious development programmes. In fact, we have 
notieed a considerable reluctance on the part of responsible organisa¬ 
tions to take full advantage of the grants of the CSWB, as ther d?o 
not extend to maintenance purposes. It would, therefore* be 
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advisable to ensure that the aided institutions are assisted in achiev¬ 
ing a sound financial footing through the operation of maintenance 
grants before they are considered ready to enter upon 
a sizeable programme of development. Such a decision might have 
the effect of reducing the number of institutions that would become- 
eligible for development grants, but these selected institutions can 
be assisted more effectively in developing the quality of services, 
provided, in initiating new services and in covering new areas. 
Moreover,, the other institutions, if included in the list of recognis¬ 
ed institutions, will continue to receive their normal quota of 
maintenance grants. 

In order that the different types of grants are administered in a 
mutually complementary manner, it is also necessary that there are 
specific and separate allocations for each and they are paid through 
a single agency. With the integration of social welfare subjects 
under a single Ministry at the Centre, we envisage that the CSWB 
should be the Central agency for assisting voluntary organisations 
in the development of welfare services. Maintenance grants neces¬ 
sarily have to be paid from State sources but best results can be 
obtained, if they are paid through the agency of the State Boards 
which administer development grants paid by the CSWB. The 
implications of these suggestions are brought out later in this chapter 
in our discussion on the different types of grants with reference to 
the agencies administering them. 

Development Grants 

Working of the CSWB programme 

10. The CSWB had appointed three ad hoc panels to survey the- 
existing agencies in the fields of welfare. The reports of these panels 
were used by the Board as the basis of the initial grants sanctioned. 
But these were rather hurried surveys by ad hoc bodies and could not 
provide a sound basis for a continuing programme of such significance. 

11. As the first grants-in-aid programme in the welfare field to be 
organised on a comprehensive scale, it wes inevitable that a number 
of difficulties had to be faced in the course of its actual working. 
For one thing, it was evident that such a programme could not be 
controlled entirely from the Centre, especially as many of the aided 
institutions were located in far-flung districts end in remote areas. 

It was in this context that the CSWB suggested in mid-1954 that 
the State Governments appoint State Social Welfare Advisory 
Boards. These Boards made it possible for the CSWB to extend 
the grants-in-aid programme with the aid of e local authority to 
inspect and recommend applications received from individual insti¬ 
tutions on the basis of an intimate knowledge of local conditions. 

12. Then again, during the First Plan period, the CSWB gave 
grants on a year-at-a-time basis with a ceiling fixed at Rs. 15,000. 
Experience showed that grants given from year to year, with no 
assurance of continued assistance, do not provide an adequate base 
for drawing up a long-term programme. In the Second Plan period, 
it wes decided to introduce long-term grants in order to provide a 
measure of continuity in assistance, a distinction being made between 
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relatively long standing institutions and institutions of more recent 
origin. The basis of the revised programme is detailed below: — 


Category 
of Insti¬ 
tution 

Period for 
which 
established 

Purpose of grant 

Ceiling 

of 

grant 

Basis of matching 
contribution 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 




Rs. 


(0 

10 years of continu¬ 
ous work 

Improving the quality 
andstandrd of work 
and starting of new 
activities 

50,000 

Institution to main¬ 
tain normal level of 
expenditure, based 
on average recurring 
expenditure over the 
last three years. 

(ii) 

For new institutions 

Development of new 
services wherever 
needed 

50,000 

Institution to raise 
an amount nof less 
than 50 per cent of 
total grant. 

(in) 

5 years of continuous 
work 

Improving the qua¬ 
lity of work 

25,000 

As in Category (n 
above. 


(iv) Smaller institutions General Development 3,000* Institution to main- 
of recent standing purposes tain normal level of 

expenditure, 1 or, if 
normal is less than 
the amount of the 
grant, the insti¬ 
tution should raise 
the amount equiva¬ 
lent to the size of 
the grant. 


♦Excepting in cases of non-recurring grants for purposes of building and mobile vans. 
where the ceiling is fixed at Rs. 15,000. 

13. One of the important functions assigned to the CSWB was 
to administer its grants-in-aid programme in such a way that it 
would help to sponsor and strengthen new welfare institutions in 
areas relatively backward in terms of welfare services. While we 
note that in the Second Plan period the Board has made a special 
provision to encourage new institutions, viz. category (ii) institu¬ 
tions, eligible for a five year grant, a study of the allocation of 
grants by States indicates that this objective has not been achieved 
in a satisfactory manner. It appears to be necessary for the State 
Boards to take -greater initiative in sponsoring new organisations, in 
the backward areas. Our recommendations regarding decentralisa¬ 
tion of the grant-giving function as also on the encouraging of all- 
India and regional institutions in undertaking the task of starting 
new institutions, as discussed later in this chapter, should help in: 
achieving this important objective. 

Decentralisation of the programme 

14. Certain defects have come to our notice in the administration' 
of the existing aid programme of the CSWB. It is found that 
centralised control over the distribution of grants-in-aid leads to a 
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great deal of procedural delay. From the financial year 1957-58, the 
CSWB has delegated certain powers to the State Boards with regard 
1o the sanction of grants to category, (iv) institutions, viz. institutions 
receiving grants for year-at-a-time and with regard to the examination 
and approval of estimates of all categories of institutions. This was 
intended to reduce the time taken in processing the applications and 
in the release of grants. The studies of the Team, however, reveal 
that the delays still continue. The results of a questionnaire 
canvassed among the heads of 289 aided institutions indicated that 
the average time taken between the submission of an application and 
the receipt of the grant came to about 9 months. In about 10 per 
cent of the institutions, the respondents said that the time taken 
was over a year and another 3'2 per cent fixed it at between 10 to 12 
months. Voluntary organisations depending on such grants are 
sometimes placed in a very precarious position and have no other 
alternative to borrowing on interest. We consider that the State 
Social Welfare Boards are closer to the local situation and can be 
expected to react more readily to changing local needs and to exer¬ 
cise detailed supervision over the working of the individual aided 
institutions. The functions of the CSWB should, however, continue 
to include the formulation of the broad policy and priorities 
governing the grants-in-aid programme and the allotment each year 
of the available fund among the different State Boards. In 
establishing State-wise quotas, the CSWB will necessarily have to 
examine the existing patterns of development in the field of services 
and give suitable weightage to the building up of new institutions 
and services! in relatively backward areas. The subsequent dis¬ 
cussion will attempt to indicate the lines on which this decentralisa¬ 
tion may be achieved. Annexure VII will indicate the extent to 
which the time lag can be reduced by the proposed decentralisation. 
We, therefore, recommend that: — 

The administration of the grants-in-aid programme includ¬ 
ing the consideration of applications and sanctioning of 
grants should he the responsibility of the State Boards. 

State-wise priorities 

15. It has been envisaged that funds for development grants 
should come from a Central source and that the CSWB is appro¬ 
priate agency for the purpose. After an initial decision regarding 
the total funds allocated for each State, it would be useful for the 
CSWB to work out, in consultation with each State Board, a pattern 
of priorities in keeping with its special needs and problems. Having 
laid out a State-wise pattern of priorities, funds should be allotted 
to different fields of welfare activities, e.g., welfare of women 
children, handicapped etc. 

We would, however, like to point out certain dangers involved 
in drawing up a rigid programme of national welfare priorities with¬ 
out taking into consideration regional and State-wise variations. 
The more one studies the subject, the greater is the realisation of 
the variations between States and even between metropolitan towns 
and rural areas in the seme State. Therefore, after a field-wise 
allocation of funds, the State Boards should be left free to reappro¬ 
priate the funds between the respective fields of welfare upto a 
prescribed percentage. This latter provision is necessary because of 
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the inevitable variations between targets and. achievements. 
Reappropriation might help to ensure that the limited funds ear¬ 
marked for social welfare are not permitted to lapse. 

Basis of matching contribution 

16. The analysis of the questionnaires received from aided insti¬ 
tutions, mentioned earlier at para 14, has shown that 75 per cent of 
the respondents found it difficult to raise their share of matching 
contribution, an essential condition for receiving CSWB grants, 
Some organisations have also complained against the tapering basis 
of the grants given by the CSWB. We are aware that raising funds 
in the present socio-economic conditions involves a considerable 
measure of effort on the part of the managing committees of the insti¬ 
tutions. It is essential, however, that voluntary organisations should 
continue their efforts to raise resources without coming to depend 
too much on State assistance. The success of these efforts to raise 
funds from the community will provide an effective index to the 
strength of the institution and the measure of the support it enjoys 
from the community. In fact, the tapering basis of grants is in 
the interests of the aided institutions themselves which are gradually 
called upon to shoulder an increasing burden of responsibility. We 
consider, therefore, that the taperihg basis of the development grants 
should be maintained and in no case should the development grant 
exceed 25 per cent of the normal level of expenditure of the insti¬ 
tution. The limited studies undertaken by the Team on the income 
pattern of a sample of aided institutions would appear to indicate 
that this figure of 25 per cent of total income from development 
grants closely approximates the existing position. The revised basis 
for recommending development grants would probably result in a 
smaller number of selected institutions coming forward to avail 
themselves of these grants. 

The Team recommends that the programme of development grants 
should be organised on the following basis, namely: — 

(i) The funds for the payment of development grants 
should be made available by the CSWB; 

(ii) the agency for the administration of the programme of 
development grants at the State level should he the State 
Social Welfare Boards; 

(iii) the CSWB should allot these funds each year to the 
State Boards. In establishing the quota for each State, special 
weightage should be given to the building up of new insti¬ 
tutions and services in relatively backward areas; 

(iv) the CSWB should work out, in consultation with each 
State Board and in line with its special needs and problems, 
a pattern of priorities and allocate amounts for different 
purposes to different fields of welfare activities, e.g., the 
welfare of women, handicapped, etc.; 

(v) the State Boards should be left free to reappropriate 
the funds between the respective .fields of welfare upto a 
prescribed percentage; 

(vi) the grants should be made available to a certain num¬ 
ber of institutions selected from among the list of ‘recognised 
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institutions that have displayed the potential for under¬ 
taking development projects; and 

(vii) the grants should not exceed 25 per cent of the normal 
level of expenditure of the institution. 

Capital Grants 

Existing inadequacies 

17. The inadequate and unsatisfactory physical set-up of a large- 
number of existing institutions may require an increase in capital 
grants for construction of buildings. However, in view of the- 
resources position care should be taken to see that such programmes- 
are not of an ambitious nature and the buildings are of the simplest, 
type. Capital grants are also required for the purchase of specialised 
equipment, which is generally beyond the reach of most of the insti¬ 
tutions and is urgently required by the institutions dealing with the 
handicapped. As in the case of development grants, we feel that 
the CSWB is the appropriate authority for the disbursement of 
capital grants. It is also desirable that the CSWB should operate 

the programme through the agency of the State Social Welfare 

Boards. The principles and procedure defined in the case of 
development grants may be applied to capital grants, as well. With 
regard to capital grants, the Team recommends that: — 

(i) The funds for the payment of capital grants should be- 
made availalble by the CSWB; 

(ii) the agency for administration of the programme of 
capital grants should be the State Social Welfare Boards; 

(iii) the principles laid down for the administration of deve¬ 
lopment grants should also be applied to capital grants; and 

(iv) the ceiling of capital grants may be raised so as not 

to let a development programme suffer on account of mar¬ 

ginal inadequacy of the grant. 


Maintenance Grants 

18. We have already emphasised the vital inter-relationship* 
between programmes of development and maintenance grants. In 
fact, we consider that if the programme of development grants is to* 
succeed, it should be firmly based on a system of maintenance- 
grants. 

Some kind of a programme of maintenance grants is already 
being administered by a number of State Governments. Our studies 
have shown that about 45 per cent of the average annual income- 
of the institutions studied was drawn from this source. But this 
programme is operated at present on a wholly ad hoc basis. There- 
is no system of recognition or inspection and there is no assurance- 
of continued support. If maintenance grants, however small in 
size, are to yield satisfactory results they must be systematised. It: 
must also be realised that over a period of time, as the develop¬ 
mental expenditure of the institutions becomes committed expendi¬ 
ture, a proportion of the additional responsibility will pass to the* 
authority providing maintenance grants. It is, therefore, of the* 
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utmost importance that maintenance grants should be consciously 
•accepted as a distinct programme. We are of the opinion that it is 
but appropriate that the State Governments should continue to bear 
the financial responsibility for the programme, at least to the extent 
that they do so at present. The resources position may, however, 
have to be examined by the Planning Commission and, if necessary, 
additional funds would require to be made available to the State 
Governments for enabling them to initiate and/or extend the pro¬ 
gramme of maintenance grants. So far as the present Plan is 
concerned we envisage that while the quantum of development and 
■capital grants may remain undiminished the nucleus of a program¬ 
me of maintenance grants may be started with the amount now 
being disbursed by the State Governments for maintenance pur¬ 
poses supplemented by the funds available from the allotments for 
■“Public Cooperation”, which, as the Team have recommended 
■elsewhere, should be discontinued. In the next Plan, however, sepa¬ 
rate allocations should be made for the three types of grants under 
a comprehensive programme of grants-in-aid. 

Basis of payment 

19. These maintenance grants should be paid on a uniform and 
regular basis and should constitute a certain percentage of the 
approved annual expenditure of the institution. They should be 
paid only to those institutions which are recognised and therefore 
•eligible for grants. But all eligible institutions should be able to 
count on them. 

Agency of payment 

20. We have recommended earlier that the State Social Welfare 
Board should function as the primary agency for dealing with 
voluntary welfare organisations at the State level. The tasks of 
inspection and recognition of institutions should be retained by the 
State Governments. It would, however, be appropriate if the State 
Governments entrust the administration of the maintenance grants 
programme to the State Social Welfare Boards, in line with similar 
responsibility entrusted by the CSWB, to the State Boards in res¬ 
pect of development and capital grants. As the State Governments 
will be in charge of the recognition of institutions, the State Boards 
will have to act in close consultation with the State Welfare 
Departments in the payment of these grants. With regard to main¬ 
tenance grants the Team, therefore, recommends that: — 

(i) The State Governments should provide funds for assist¬ 
ing recognised institutions with maintenance grants' 

(ii) the agency for the administration of the programme of 
maintenance grants should he the State Social Welfare 
Boards; and 

(iii) the position of resources for financing this aid pro¬ 
gramme may he examined hy the Planning Commission and 
additional funds made available to the State Governments, 
if necessary, for this purpose. 
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Impact of the aid programme 

21. In discussing the principles underlying the grants-in-aid 
programme, special attention must be drawn to the responsibility 
of the grant-giving authority for keeping a continuing watch on the 
impact of the aid programme on both voluntary institution^ and 
official welfare programmes. This should have been done appro¬ 
priately by the CSWB, the administrators of a major aid pro¬ 
gramme, especially as a large mass of data are available to them 
with the returns provided by the institutions applying for grants- 
in-aid. It is a matter of regret that these data have not been drawn 
upon in the assessment of the working of the aid programme. 

Studies undertaken by the Team 

22. The results of the studies undertaken by the Team serve 
to question certain popular assumptions regarding the impact of the 
existing programme of grants-in-aid, to indicate the need for further 
studies, and the broad lines on which these studies can be under¬ 
taken by the CSWB. The details of these studies will be given in 
Volume II of this Report. At this stage, it will be sufficient to 
state that these limited studies indicate that with the extension 
of the grants-in-aid programme of the CSWB, the efforts of volun¬ 
tary institutions to raise funds from non-governmental sources have 
not been on the decline nor have State Governments tended to cut 
down on their existing grants-in-aid programmes. These studies 
also tend to confirm that the suggested allocation of responsibility 
for development and maintenance grants between the Central and 
State Governments respectively would prove to be in line with the 
existing position. 

Organisation of a field counselling service 

'23. The analysis of information collected from institutions would 
indicate that apart from organising a programme of financial assist¬ 
ance, the CSWB have not taken effective steps to assist aided insti¬ 
tutions in improving the quality and content of their welfare 
programmes. The content of this counselling programme must not 
be restricted to inspection and observance of routine financial pro¬ 
cedure but should have a more positive content, such as helping 
the institutions in drafting their programmes, strengthening their 
programmes by indicating the available sources of assistance and in 
general, raising the quality of welfare sevices provided. The Team, 
therefore, recommends that; — 

(a) The CSWB should organise an effective field counsel¬ 
ling service with the assistance of adequately trained and 
experienced officers. 

(b) These field counselling officers should be posted by the 
CSWB to work with the State Social Welfare Boards. 

(c) The field counselling service should be made available 
to aided agencies receiving 

(i) development and capital grants from the CSWB ; 

and 

(ii) maintenance grants from the State Governments. 
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(d) Suitable arrangements may be made to extend the field 
counselling service to other institutions that may ask for 
this help. 

Assessment of the programme of aided agencies 

24. We have considered, in dealing with the functions of the 
Central Social Welfare Board, the importance of assessing the work 
of the aided institutions. This programme is distinct from the pro¬ 
gramme of recognition and inspection of institutions to be under¬ 
taken by the State Government and should be viewed in relation to 
the field counselling programme. While the field counselling pro¬ 
gramme should concentrate its attention on the stage before and 
during the period of the utilisation of the grant, the emphasis of the 
assessment programme will be on measuring the results secured by 
the grant and the effective use made of the grant by the aided 
institutions. 

25. The CSWB has sought to assess the programmes of aided 
agencies through inspecting officers provided at the Centre and 
Welfare Officers/Inspectors attached to the State Boards. But we 
find that the inspectorate have generally confined their attention so 
far to ensuring that the conditions attached to the grants are 
observed by the institutions. In our opinion, assessment should 
include the content of programmes and the special problems of 
aided agencies. A nucleus staff should be set apart by the CSWB 
for this purpose. The Team, therefore, recommends that:— 

The CSWB should organise programme for assessing the 
work of aided agencies on the basis of data made available 
by the field counselling service and from such other sources 
as are available, to the CSWB. 

26. The present procedure for processing applications requires 
the visit of the members of the State Boards to institutions applying 
for grants-in-aid. But it is observed that the visits are not frequent 
and systematic and no intensive study is made of the programmes 
as also of . the needs and requirements of the organisations. In 
deciding on each application, the State Board should apply certain 
objective criteria evolved by the CSWB and should draw upon the 
reports of the State Board members as also of the field counselling 
staff. Provision will also have to be made for reviewing the cases 
of those institutions which are not satisfied with the decisions of 
the State Boards. With the increasing delegation of responsibility 
to the State Boards, it will be necessary for them to interpret the 
grants-in-aid programme to the aided institutions and, in general, 
do a good job of public relations. The Team, therefore, recommends 
that: —- 

(a) The visits by State Board members to institutions- 
applying for grants should be more frequent and more inten¬ 
sive. These visits should be supplemented by the reports 
of the field counselling staff. 

(by The decisions of the state Board, whether in terms of 
acceptance or rejection of an application, should invariably 
be conveyed to the concerned institutions. 
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(c) Provision should be made for reviewing the cases of 
those institutions which are not satisfied with the decision 
of the State Board. 

Extension of welfare services to relatively backward areas 

27. The grants-in-aid programme can be used as a tool to encour¬ 
age the development of new services and the extension of coverage 
of existing welfare services to areas relatively backward in terms of 
coverage of welfare services. From an analysis of the progress of 
grants-in-aid to new institutions [services we have gathered that 
the CSWB has not taken sufficient initiative in this respect unlike 
as in the case of the WEP programme. In the absence of a suffi¬ 
cient number of experienced voluntary workers, these areas cannot 
take the maximum advantage of the aid programme. As a result, 
well-developed areas continue to tap these resources and widen the 
existing gulf between them and less developed areas in the welfare 
field. In suggesting special measures for securing the extension of 
welfare services to some welfare fields and geographical areas, it 
is necessary to draw a distinction between new institutions on the 
one hand and institutions of long standing on the other. 

28. As regards new institutions, it may be necessary for the 
State Board and the field counselling staff to take a direct interest 
in getting these institutions on to their feet. Conditions governing 
the aid programme may have to be relaxed and the State Board 
may even have to take an active part in assisting in the running of 
these institutions, at least during the initial period. 

29. As regards old-established institutions, the problem is not 
one of organisation but rather of finance. Most well-established 
institutions would require financial assistance as they are expected 
to assume additional responsibilities. While the overall direction 
nnd supervision of the programme will require some additional 
expenditure, it is necessary to reduce the proportion of matching 
contributions and include administrative charges and salaries of 
paid staff .in arriving at estimates of expenditure. We would, there¬ 
fore, recommend that: — 

Special measures should be taken to encourage the develop¬ 
ment of new services in relatively backward areas on the 
following basis, viz.: — 

(i) In the case of new institutions of recent standing 
the conditions of recognition and eligibility for grant 
may be suitably relaxed and institutions assisted in 
making a good start through frequent visits and guid¬ 
ance given by the Members of the State Board and the 
field counselling staff; and 

(ii) in the case of existing organisations of long stand¬ 
ing, the proportion of matching contribution may be 
reduced, a higher proportion may be given in the amount 
of grants to total expenditure and administrative charges 
and salaries of paid staff may be included in estimating 
expenditure on the project. 
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Financial Procedure 

Purpose-wise allocation in the budget 

30. The CSWB has given overall priority to programmes for 
women, children and the handicapped in the disbursing of! grants- 
in-aid to voluntary institutions. But it is noticed that the budget 
estimates do not indicate any purpose-wise allocation. We feel that 
such allocations need to be indicated in the budget, so that they are 
brought to the notice of the Government or any fact-finding body. 
The allocation between the different purposes of grants may have 
to be varied during the year but, in that case, the variations will be 
brought to the notice of the CSWB from time to time and they will 
be in a position to analyse the underlying reasons and arrive at a 
scientific basis of re-allocation from year to year. We, therefore, 
recommend that: — 

Grants to voluntary institutions should be provided for in 
the budget of the CSWB under different sub-heads indicat¬ 
ing the broad fields such as child welfare and welfare of 
women. 

Rationalisation of application form 

31. Some attention requires to be given to the frequent complaints 
received from institutions that the application forms are difficult 
to fill and call for unnecessary amount of data again and again. The 
results of a questionnaire convassed among the heads of 289 aided 
institutions indicate that about 56 per cent of the respondents felt 
that the application forms were difficult to fill. We have, therefore, 
drawn up a simpler form of application for grants-in-aid from the 
CSWB (vide specimen form at Annexure VIII) and suggest that a 
similar form be prepared for applications for maintenance grants. 
The Team recommends that: — 

(a) An index of basic data on individual institutions should 
be maintained in the office of the State Boards so that, while 
dealing with subsequent applications, only such additional 
data, as is necessary, may be called for from the institu¬ 
tions. 

(b) The application form should be printed in the regional 
languages by the State Boards and each State Board should 
be responsible for the submission of a consolidated return 
to the CSWB. 

(c) The form of application also requires to be consider¬ 
ably simplified. It should only call for the data having a 
direct and immediate relation to the conditions of the grants 
and should exclude such information as can be found in 
published reports. (This has been dealt with in detail, later 
in this chapter ) . 

(d) A simpler form of application, on the lines suggested 
by the Team should be adopted for purposes of development 
and maintenance grants. 

Conditions of grants 

32. We have examined earlier the general conditions of the grants 
for different categories and have given particular attention to the 
condition of matching contributions. Several voluntary institutions 
21 P. C.—6 
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have found it difficult to comply with, the condition of furnishing a 
separate account of the expenditure incurred and of the grants 
received from the CSWB. This is said to be due to the fact that 
many of the activities of the institutions are interlinked and are fed 
from grants received from various sources other than the CSWB 
which are pooled together to finance the entire programme. It has 
been observed that the difficulty is genuine, particularly in the case 
of residential institutions. We have recommended that all grants 
from the consolidated funds of the Central and State Governments 
should be channelised through one agency, i.e., the State Boards. 
This would overcome, to a great extent, the difficulty of maintaining 
separate accounts of grants received from various sources. Never¬ 
theless, many institutions would continue to receive grants from 
other sources also, such as local bodies; public donations, etc. In 
such cases the separation of expenditure incurred from out of the 
Government funds may present some difficulty. We would recom¬ 
mend that:— 

The condition of maintaining a separate account of grants 
received from the CSWB may be relaxed in favour of the 
institutions receiving funds also from local bodies, public 
donations, etc. Audited statements of accounts for the entire 
expenditure incurred by the institutions may be accepted 
in such cases. 

Release of funds in relation to audit of accounts 

33. The second and subsequent instalments of grants are released 
by the CSWB on receipt of statements of expenditure audited upto 
the latest period available. Many of the voluntary organisations 
have pointed out that it has been extremely difficult for them to have 
their accounts audited by qualified auditors. This is particularly 
true of small institutions in the rural areas. As a result there is. 
an abnormal delay in the submission of audited accounts which 
leads to suspension of the grants and an abrupt end of the pro¬ 
grammes undertaken. It has been suggested by some that the 
Comptroller and Auditor General should take up the responsibility 
for Audit. This is not a feasible proposition as the Comptroller and 
Auditor General is not statutorily responsible for the audit of expen¬ 
diture incurred by grantees. As a matter of fact, the voluntary 
institutions are treated as sub-grantees, the original grants being 
received by the CSWB and its agencies. Further, it will require 
an enormous expansion of staff of the Comptroller and Auditor 
General to enable him to undertake the audit of all voluntary insti¬ 
tutions aided from Government funds. The Estimates Committee 
had recommended that the State Governments should appoint a 
panel of auditors for the audit of the accounts of voluntary institu¬ 
tions. It has been observed that State Governments have not taken 
steps so far in this direction. We have recommended separately 
that the funds from the State Governments for maintenance grants 
should be paid to the State Boards. This would make for a greater 
measure of participation by the State Governments in the grants-in- 
aid programmes through the agency of the State Boards. We would, 
therefore, recommend that: — 

State Governments should evoive a common sysiem oj auait 
applicable to the audit of grants paid by the CSWB and 
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by the State Governments through the State Boards. A suit¬ 
able panel of auditors drawn from the Government organi¬ 
sations or commercial firms should be nominated by the 
State Governments for this purpose. In some States, audit 
could also be entrusted with advantage to the Examiners, 
Local Funds. 

But while satisfactory arrangements for audit will have to be evolv¬ 
ed, it is clear that any rigid adherence to the requirements of audit 
as a condition precedent to the release of grants will lead to difficul¬ 
ties. We would, therefore, recommend that:— 

The grants-in-aid for second and subsequent instalments 
may be released on receipt of mere statements of ac¬ 
counts provided that the last instalment of each year may 
not be released till the audited statements of accounts 
of the previous year are received. 

34. We would like to mention here that while dealing with the 
grants-in-aid programme our attention has been drawn to the criti¬ 
cism made in the Audit Report, 1957 relating to the defective control 
over release of grants-in-aid to voluntary institutions and their 
utilisation. The main points of criticism are that the grants are 
sometimes released without obtaining audited accounts for the pre¬ 
vious year’s grants, and that care is not taken to see that the condi¬ 
tions of grants are fulfilled by the institutions. We have considered, 
in the preceding paragraphs certain genuine difficulties of institu¬ 
tions and have suggested certain changes in procedure and certain 
relaxations which would make for a more successful working of the 
programme. This will also help considerably towards reducing the 
scope of the irregularities pointed, out in Audit. 
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SOCIAL DEFENCE PROGRAMMES 

Social defence measures are intended to protect the society from, 
the social evils arising out of the activities of individuals who come 
into conflict with law. Its areas of operation are two-fold. First, it 
is concerned with apprehending individuals who, by their activities, 
come into conflict with the State in the discharge of its statutory 
responsibilities in the field of social welfare. Such individuals who 
become victims of social maladjustments have to be treated with 
sympathy so that ultimately they are able to live a useful life in the 
society. The correction and reclamation of such individuals is the 
second area of operation of social defence. This chapter deals with 
such social problems as Juvenile Delinquency, Social and Moral 
Hygiene, and the After-care programmes. In the treatment of the 
subject, the main aim of social defence namely that of correction 
and reclamation of individuals rather than their punishment has been 
kept in view. 

Juvenile Delinquency 

2. A juvenile delinquent is a child who comes into conflict with 
the law. Juvenile delinquency thus refers to a pattern of behaviour 
of children conflicting with the law. In this context, it will be 
accepted that our estimate of the extent and character of the prob¬ 
lem will be based upon its overt manifestations. The report on 
juvenile delinquency prepared by the Children’s Aid Society, Bom¬ 
bay (1956) places the total number of juvenile arrests in 17 States: 
(prior to the reorganisation of States) and the three metropolitan 
cities of Bombay, Calcutta and Hyderabad during the six year period 
1948—54 at about 87,000 juvenile arrests. Bombay State and Bombay 
City together accounted for 44-6 per cent of the total number of 
juvenile arrests. If to this is added the figures for Madras State and 
Madras City, West Bengal and Calcutta City, Andhra Pradesh and 
Kurnool, it would be observed that these four States alone account 
for 83-3 per cent of the reported total number of juvenile arrests. 
It is important that this problem should be dealt with effective¬ 
ly, especially as with the trend towards increasing urbanisation 
and industrialisation emphasised in our development plans and the 
influx of young persons from the rural areas, it is expected that 
this problem will grow more acute. There are a number of factors 
arising out of urbanisation and industrialisation that contribute to 
the aggravation of the problem of juvenile delinquency, e.g. weaken¬ 
ing of the traditional social institutions and sub-standard living and 
working conditions in industrial complexes. It will only be fair to 
the growing generation to protect them from the consequences of 
maladjustments in social and economic planning. The problem also 
gams in urgency because of the growing pace of industrialisation 
and consequent growth in new urban areas. It may be noted that 
the problem is acute in urbanised cities like Bombay, where alone 
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the number of arrests in 1948—54 was about 15,000 while in the rest 
of the State it was about 23,000. 

Social Legislation 

3. Social- legislation can provide the necessary legal base for 
dealing with the problem of juvenile delinquency. The first rele¬ 
vant all-India Act to deal with juveniles was passed in 1950 which 
provided for the binding over as apprentices of juveniles between 
the ages of 10—18 years convicted of petty offences or as destitutes. 
The Apprentices Act was replaced in 1876 by Reformatory Schools 
Act, later amended in 1897. The Madras Children Act, 1920 was 
the first item of State legislation and was followed in 1924 by the 
Bombay Children Act. These Acts have been gradually extended 
to other States as well. The Borstal Schools Act deals with adoles¬ 
cent offenders between 15—21 years of age. The following enact¬ 
ments dealing with juvenile offenders are to be found on the Statute 
books in different States, viz., 

(a) Children Acts. 

(i) The Madras Children Act IV of 1920. 

(ii) The Bengal Children Act II of 1928. 

(iii) The Cochin Children Act of 1936. 

(iv) The Madhya Pradesh Children Act X of 1928. 

(v) The Bikaner Children Act I of 1931. 

(vi) The Mysore Children Act XLV of 1943. 

(vii) The Travancore Children Act of 1945. 

(viii) The Hyderabad Children Act XXXII of 1951. 

(ix) The East Punjab Children Act XXXIX of 1949. 

(x) The Uttar Pradesh Children Act I of 1952. 

(xi) The Bombay Children Act LXXI of 1938 (Applicable to 

Ajmer and Delhi). 

(xii) The Saurashtra Children Act of 1954. 

<b) Borstal School Acts. 

(i) The Madras Borstal Schools Act V of 1926. (Applicable to 

composite Madras State). 

(ii) The Bengal Borstal Schools Act I of 1938. 

(iii) The Bombay Borstal Schools Act XVIII of 1929,, 

(iv) The Travancore Borstal Schools Act of 1945. 

(v) The Mysore Borstal Schools Act XLVI of 1943. 

(vi) The Punjab Borstal Act XI of 1926. 

(vii) The Central Provinces Borstal Act IX of 1928. 

(viii) The United Provinces Borstal Schools Act VII of 1938. 

Uniformity in the content of Legislation 

4. While these Acts are to be found in a number of States, the 
content of each enactment varies considerably from State to State 



and these variations relate to important items like the age limits and 
the categories of juvenile offenders covered under the Act. The 
Team recommends that:— 

It is necessary to bring the various Acts into one uniform 
pattern, especially with regard to vital clauses relating to 
age limits and the categories of juvenile offenders covered 
under the Act. 

Need for adequate implementing machinery 

5. Although it is a matter for satisfaction that these Acts are on 
the Statute book, we note with regret that very few of them have 
been effectively implemented. For example, the Children Acts of the 
former States of Mysore, Punjab, Uttar Pradesh and Saurashtra have 
not been implemented at all, although the Borstal School Acts have 
generally been put into operation. This is not surprsing in view of the 
fact that an adequate implementing machinery has not been provided 
in these States; only in a few States separate juvenile courts have 
been organised. In most other States juvenile offenders are dealt 
with in the ordinary courts. The Team recommends that: — 

The State Governments should provide the necessary machi¬ 
nery for implementing these Acts and wherever necessary 
additional funds should be earmarked for this purpose. 
Juvenile Courts 

6. Any programme dealing with juvenile delinquents should 
necessarily be based on the firm principle that the programme has 
a specific welfare content and is intended to secure the ultimate 
rehabilitation of the juvenile offenders and is not intended to punish 
them. This would require setting up of juvenile courts with special 
Magistrates having the necessary background and understanding to 
deal with this problem with sympathy. The Team recommends that: — 

Juvenile courts should be organised without delay in places 
where no such courts exist at present and arrangements 
should be made to provide Special Magistrates to handle 
these cases. 

Special Police Officers 

7. The special machinery set up to deal with juvenile delinquents 
should provide for special officers to handel these offenders at the 
time of arrest. It has been suggested that competent police officers 
are capable of locating trouble spots and isolating potential trouble 
makers and breaking up juvenile gangs that are liable to indulge 
in delinquent behaviour. These officers have a special role to play 
in preventing the spread of juvenile delinquency. The Team recom¬ 
mends that: — 

Special police officers should be appointed to deal with the 
cases of juvenile offenders. It is important that they bring 
to their task a certain measure of sympathy and under¬ 
standing so important in dealing with such a sensitive 
problem. 

Probation Officers 

8. Probation officers have an important role to‘ play in- 
securing the ultimate rehabilitation of the juvenile offender. 
The role of this officer has not been clearly understood or appre- 
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eiated by the Juvenile Court Magistrates or by the concerned 
police officers. His work is necessarily slow and difficiult as it in¬ 
volves a detailed examination of the personality and background of 
each individual offender. The Team recommends that: — 

If the role of the probation officer is to be understood by the 
concerned magistrates and police officers, it is necessary to 
appoint the probation officer from among persons with 
adequate background and training and wherever possible 
orientation courses should be organised for concerned officers 
to enable them to appreciate the process in probation work. 

Institutional set-up 

9. The implementing machinery requires to be supported at the 
base by an appropriate institutional set up. It is necessary to pro¬ 
vide for an adequate number of Remand Homes, Certified Schools 
and Fit Persons Institutions. In the absence of these institutions it 
is not possible for the decision of the juvenile courts to be put into 
effect and for the process of correction and rehabilitation to be 
completed. The Team recommends that:— 

In organising an effective machinery for the implementation 
of the. various Acts, it is necessary to provide for setting up 
an adequate number of Remand Homes, Certified Schools 
. and Fit Persons Institutions. 

10. In conclusion we wish to emphasise that in dealing with the 
problem of juvenile delinquency the approach should be directed 
towards correcting and rehabilitating the juvenile offenders. 

Present position 

11. At the beginning of the Second Plan, the number of insti¬ 
tutions for juvenile offenders was estimated at 67 Remand Homes, 
49 Certified Schools, 7 Reformatory Schools and 5 Jails for delin¬ 
quents and 8 Borstal Institutions. A provision of Rs. 2 crores had 
been made in the Plan of the Ministry of Home Affairs for the 
purpose of assisting State Governments in establishing institutions 
for juvenile delinquents, either run on a departmental basis or by 
voluntary organisations. The Plan envisages that there should be a 
Remand Home in each important town for lodging juveniles during 
the period of investigation or trial. It also proposes that each State 
should have a Certified School and a Hostel for destitute offenders 
released on probation. It was also recommended that each State 
should have, a Borstal School for juvenile delinquents between the 
ages of 15-21 years. Up to the end of 1958-59, only about 10 Remand 
Homes, 6 Certified Schools and 1 Borstal School have been sanction¬ 
ed in various States and Union Territories. 

Importance of preventive measures 

12. Apart from the enactment and enforcement of legislation, it 
is necessary to provide specific programmes to protect juveniles from 
anti-social influences. It is expected that children will derive benefits" 
of the general programmes of economic development and welfare ser¬ 
vices. Major factors that can effectively reduce the incidence of 
juvenile delinquency are the provision of adequate facilities for health, 
education and recreation. Provision of child guidance and psychiatric 
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clinics to treat the behaviour and personality problems of children has 
a special significance in preventing juvenile delinquency. The Team, 
however, recommends that: — 

Special attention should he paid to juveniles living in urban 
slum areas or under-privileged children from the low income 
groups. Effective steps should he taken to enable these 
children to derive the maximum benefit from existing wel¬ 
fare programmes. 

Social and Moral Hygiene 

Introduction 

13. The aim of Social and Moral Hygiene is to eliminate the evil 
of commercialised prostitution in society. Measures to eliminate 
prostitution are two-fold. In the short run they consist of legisla¬ 
tive, executive and other measures to control existing prostitution 
and to rehabilitate the rescued prostitutes. Preventive measures 
designed to control the causes of prostitution represent efforts to 
eradicate it in the long run. 

14. The first comprehensive survey of the problem of commer¬ 

cialised vice was undertaken by the Advisory Committee on Social 
and Moral Hygiene set up by the CSWB in 1955. The Committee 
made a series of recommendations for preventive, administrative and 
rehabilitative measures to be implemented by both Government and 
voluntary organisations. The measures suggested were the impart¬ 
ing of sex education in educational institutions, the establishment 
of child guidance clinics, marriage guidance and counselling, en¬ 
couragement of parent-teacher associations, treatment of venereal 
diseases and strengthening of family planning programmes. Volun¬ 
tary agencies were required to advocate suitable changes in social 
life, in community practices and customs and to propagate spiritual 
and moral codes. The Committee also suggested the establishment of 
District Shelters to which destitute women might resort before being 
admitted to regional women’s institutes for care and after-care). In 
addition they called for a vigorous educative campaign among the 
public, to ensure success of these measures. Only one of the recom¬ 
mendations relating to shelter for rescued women has so far been 
implemented. No information is available about the steps taken to 
implement the other recommendations of the Committee. We would 
like to state that even in the case of opejning District Shelters, no 
systematic surveys have been conducted to locate possible areas 
where the shelters could be set up with the maximum advantage. 
As a result, we have found during the course of our tours that the 
Dj strict Shelters in some States are not being properly and fully 
utilised. & ^ ^ ^ j 

Plan programme and progress 

the recommendations of the Advisory Committee set up 
by CSWB on Social and Moral Hygiene and After-care the following 
programme was drawn up for inclusion in the Second Plan. The 
general scheme is to have one Home in each State for rescued women 
tor whom a fairly long period of social and environmental adjust¬ 
ment would be necessary. The Rescue Homes provide service for 
caie and the after-care of its inmates. The Plan also provides for 
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attaching a Production Unit to each of these Homes to provide 
remunerative employment to the inmates and others who may be 
in need of such service. At the district level the Plan provided for 
one District Shelter for a group of two districts, exclusively for 
women rescued from moral danger. Ten Rescue Homes for Women 
in the States have started functioning with 638 inmates out of which 
•317 have been rehabilitated upto the end of February, 1959. Forty- 
four District Reception Centres have been organised in the districts 
for sheltering the women and girls rescued from moral danger. 

16. We would like to refer to some general aspects of working 
•of the Rescue Homes. The training programme organised for the 
inmates need not necessarily be confined to training in the pro¬ 
duction unit attached to the Home but may also take account of 
the special aptitudes and talents of the inmates such as singing and 
dancing. In the matter of rescuing the women and running the 
Homes, both Government and voluntary organisations have to play 
their part in full. Rescue work requires not only a sympathetic 
approach towards the victims but also a strong machinery to back it 
up. Voluntary organisations are eminently fitted to offer the care 
and sympathy required by the persons concerned. The Government 
should provide the legislative support, the rescuing machinery and 
financial assistance to the programme. Again in the running of the 
Rescue Homes there is need for cooperation between these two 
•sectors. At present the Managing Committee for the Home is given 
only a nominal responsibility and the entire financial and adminis¬ 
trative control is retained in official hands. It is this absence of 
voluntary association of organisations in the effective management 
of these institutions that seems to be one of the major reasons for 
the failure of the programme. We are of the opinion that instead, 
adequate advisory and supervisory staff should be provided both at 
the Centre and in the States to ensure that the programme prog¬ 
resses on suitable lines but the day-to-day administration of the 
institutions should be left to the Managing Committee composed 
of representatives of voluntary agencies in the field. The Managing 
Committee should be constituted on the basis of institutional repre¬ 
sentation in which preference should be given to women. The Team 
recommends that: — 

(a) Voluntary agencies should be associated more directly 
with the detailed execution of the programmes. 

(b) The advisory character of the Managing Committee 
should be modified so as to give the committee greater 
executive responsibility with certain financial safeguards to 
be retained by the State Governments. 

(c) Adequate advisory and supervisory staff should be pro¬ 
vided both at the Centre and in the States for the adminis¬ 
tration of the programme and efforts should be made to 
transfer the responsibility for the administration of indi¬ 
vidual units from the nominated Managing Committee to 
a committee composed of representatives of voluntary 
agencies 

17. As in the case of after-care programme referred to in the next 
part of this chapter, the programme of social and moral hygiene also 
involves five different agencies of Government at the Centre. The 
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need for organising this programme on an integral basis with overall 
responsibility for the success of the scheme entrusted to a single 
authority at the Centre i.e. the Central Social Welfare Board is also 
felt in the case of this programme. Again, in line with the allocation 
of responsibility for this programme at the Centre to the Central 
Social Welfare Board, it is suggested the State Social Welfare Board,, 
which will be able to ensure effective cooperation of voluntary 
organisations, may be entrusted with the running of the programme 
at the State level. The Team, therefore, recommends that in the 
case of Social and Moral Hygiene programme also: — 

(a) The overall responsibility at the Centre for the Social 
and Moral Hygiene programme should be transferred to the 
Central Social Welfare Board. 

(b) The responsibility at the State level for the Social and 
Moral Hygiene programme should be transferred to the State 
Social Welfare Board. 

18. The States are required under the recent Central Act for the 
Suppression of Immoral Traffic in Women and Girls to set up Protec¬ 
tion Homes for accommodating the offenders under the Act during 
the period of investigation and trial. Although the Act is in force 
in all the States now, the Protection Home have not been establish¬ 
ed in many States. It is understood that the Ministry of Home 
Affairs have addressed the State Governments that they might use 
the Rescue Homes for this purpose also. We do not consider this to 
be a desirable step since such integration might lead to the mixing 
of the two different types of inmates-—the apprehended and the 
voluntarily committed. The Team recommends that: — 

Early steps be taken to establish independent Protection 
Homes as visualised in the Act. 

19. The following major defects have been noticed in the estab¬ 
lishment and running of the State Rescue Homes/Shelters. The 
choice of places where these Homes/Shelters are located has not been 
made with reference to the need for such a Home/Shelter and the 
possibility of its being used to the maximum extent*. Production 
units have not yet been started in any of the States, although about 
12 of them have been sanctioned by the Central Government. In 
the absence of any work for the inmates, it has become difficult for 
the managing committee to maintain proper discipline in these 
Homes and keep them gainfully employed. Although there are 
arrangements for medical check-up of inmates of the Rescue Homes,, 
it has been found that in some institutions such a medical check-up 
is not being carried out. Besides, the Homes suffer from otheir 
difficulties such as inadequate staff, lack of buildings and trained 
personnel. 

20. The Team notes these shortcomings and recommends the 
following measures to ensure efficient and useful running of these 
Homes/Shelters: — 

(a) The location of the Homes/Shelters should be preceded 
by an assessment of the need for such a facility and should 
be located in places where the problem is acute , e.g., where 
prostitution is rampant and where large scale recruitment 
for prostitution takes place. 
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(b) The case of every woman who is admitted in Home- 
should be carefully assessed on admission and it should be 
the objective of each Home to so tackle each case that the 
inmate is able to become a useful member of the society 
within a reasonable period. 

(c) Production units allocated to the State Homes should 
be organised simultaneously with the establishment of the- 
Homes, as otherwise economic rehabilitation of the inmates 
is not possible. 

(d) Work in the field of Social and Moral Hygierve is difficult 
and complicated and social workers employed in the field 
should be well-qualified in the methods and techniques of 
handling the work. 

(e) The workers employed for the management of the 
Homes should necessarily be women and even in the appoint¬ 
ment of members of the Managing Committees preference 
should be given to women. 

Legislation 

21. Besides these programmes, Government have undertakers 
legislative measures for the control of prostitution in the country. 
The Indian Penal Code and other Acts in the States for the suppres¬ 
sion of immoral traffic contain provisions for the control of prosti¬ 
tution. The Central Government passed the Suppression of Immoral 
Traffic in Women and Girls Act in 1956 in pursuance of signing the 
International Convention on the Suppression of Immoral Traffic in 
Women and Girls, at New York on the 9th May, 1950. This Act came 
into force in all the States since 1st May, 1958. This Act is meant 
to replace the existing State Acts on the subject. The main purpose 
of this Act is to free the prostitutes from the clutches of the machi¬ 
nery which perpetuates the evil. The Act prohibits the maintenance 
of brothels, lays down punishment for persons living on the earnings 
of the prostitutes who compel her to continue her profession, for the 
offences of procuring, inducing or taking away a woman or a girl 
for prostitution and for earning through prostitution in and around 
public places. The Act also lays down punishment for seducing or 
soliciting in or around public places and for seducing a woman or 
girl in one’s custody for prostitution. 

22. The Act provides for a strong machinery for its enforcement 
by appointing a cadre of special police officials headed by a special 
police officer. The State Government is authorised to appoint a 
non-official Advisory Committee of social workers including women 
workers wherever possible, to advise the special police officer on 
questions of general importance on the working of the Act. The Act 
also provides for Protective Homes to be run either by Government 
or voluntary agencies to take care of women and girls being tried 
for offences. 

23. The Central Act is expected to be more effective than the 
previous State laws on the subject in so far as it has provided for 
special police machinery for enforcing the provision and for setting 
up or licensing Protection Homes and for the maintenance of the 
prostitute during investigation and trial. However, there is no 
provision in the Act for entrusting the work to women magistrates. 
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It is necessary that the enforcement of this Act must be charac¬ 
terised by the correct approach and the personnel and staff dealing 
with the offenders must be equipped with special training for this 
type of work. 

Role of voluntary agencies 

24. Besides governmental efforts, voluntary agencies too have been 
doing work for the rescue and rehabilitation of the prostitutes. The 
Association for Moral and Social Hygiene in India was established 
in 1928 for the purpose of eradicating commercialised vice and for 
the prevention and exploitation of women and children. Mention 
may be made of the following institutions for their work in the field 
of rescuing women. The Shradhanand Anath Mahilashram, Bom¬ 
bay, was established in 1923 to provide shelter and render assistance 
to women in distress without any distinction of class or caste. 
Avvai Home and Ashram at Madras was established in 1930 to pro¬ 
tect young girls and children from the evils of poverty and destitu¬ 
tion and from undesirable associations and surroundings to educate 
them and to show them the right way of living. The All Bengal 
"Women’s Union which was formed in 1932 aims at the abolition of 
commercialised vice and of the exploitation and contamination of 
women and young persons. The Association for Moral and Social 
Hygiene in India also undertakes rescue work. The activities of the 
Association are broadly divided into five sections: — 

(i) investigation and research, 

(ii) legislation, 

(iii) education and propaganda, 

(iv) medical and public health work, and 

(v) rescue and rehabilitation. 

25. The Team has already recommended that there should be a 
■system of recognition and registration of voluntary institutions in 
the field of social welfare. We are of the opinion that in this field 
of Social and Moral Hygiene what is necessary is not only registra¬ 
tion but compulsory licensing of institutions because there are some 
non-official institutions in this field professedly in charge of rescuing 
and rehabilitating women but in reality no better than brothels. The 
Team, therefore, recommends that: — 

It is necessary to provide for compulsory licensing of volun¬ 
tary institutions in this field. 

26. We would like to take special note of the contribution of 
voluntary effort in the field of rescue and rehabilitation of women 
in moral danger and would like the voluntary organisations existing 
in this field to be fully utilised for the purpose of running the rescue 
homes, for the training of workers required in this field and for 
publicity campaigns to eliminate the causes of prostitution by 
building up social consciousness against it. 

Long-term measures for the eradication of prostitution 

27. To eradicate commercialised prostitution from society, it is 
necessary to deal with fundamental causes of prostitution apart from 
taking voluntary and governmental steps to control and prevent its 
extension and to rehabilitate rescued women. The most important 



cause of prostitution is economic distress. Secondly, there are social 
and religious causes like early widowhood, dedication of girls to 
temples and ill-treatment of women, etc. Ignorance of the women 
•or girls who may be easily deluded is also another cause of prosti¬ 
tution. Again, among certain communities in India, the practice of 
prostitution is a hereditary profession. Finally there are those who 
take to prostitution for easy money and for getting luxuries which 
they cannot get otherwise. The last-mentioned category is the most 
difficult to deal with. The Team recommends that: — 

The recommendations of the Advisory Committee on Social 
and Moral Hygiene relating to sex education in educational 
institution, child guidance clinics, marriage guidance and, 
counselling, encouragement of parent-teacher associations, 
treatment of venereal diseases and strengthening the family- 
planning programme should be effectively implemented. 
Voluntary agencies should also be helped to undertake a 
countrywide programme to advocate suitable changes in. 
social life and in community practices and customs. 

The After-care programme 
Definition 

28. It is necessary to begin with a definition of ‘After-care’ as it 
still is a relatively new concept in this country and still newer in 
terms of a comprehensive national programme. In the absence of 
a clear definition there is a discernible tendency for welfare admi¬ 
nistrators and social workers who deal with this programme to 
attempt their own independent interpretation. These conflicting 
interpretations have led to a considerable amount of avoidable- 
confusion. 

29. There are two distinct phases in a total programme of rehabi¬ 
litation viz., a period of care (institutional or non-institutional) 
followed by a programme of economic resettlement and social 
assimilation. The latter is the after-care programme. It attempts 
to complete the process of rehabilitating individuals discharged from 
correctional and care institutions. The approach includes various 
aspects namely social, psychological and economic. It is necessary 
to emphasise the following aspects of the after-care programme: — 

(a) that after-care is designed to complete a process of rehabi¬ 

litation begun during the period of care and correction; 

(b) that it is a composite programme consisting of social and 

economic rehabilitation; 

(c) that the programme caters not only to persons discharged 

from correctional institutions but also to socially, 
physically and mentally handicapped persons discharged 
from care institutions. 

(d) that the success of the after-care programme depends, to 

a great extent, upon the preparatory ‘care and training* 
given in the institution from which persons are sent to 
an after-care unit; and 

(e) an after-care institution helps in preventing a relapse on 

the part of the beneficiaries into socially unacceptable- 
ways of life and thus ensures that money and effort 
bestowed on care programmes are not wasted. 
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Genesis of the existing programmes 

30. After-care programmes for discharged prisoners were begun 
as far back as the end of the 19th century. In 1894 a Discharged 
Prisoners’ Aid Society was organised in Utthr Pradesh and similar 
Societies were later set up in Bengal (1907) and Bombay (1914). 
A Released Prisoners’ Aid Society was organised in 1915 at Bijapur 
for the welfare of the then ‘criminal tribes’. These earlier efforts, 
however, gradually faded away in the absence of community support. 
It was the report of the Indian Jails’ Committee (1919-20) that first 
stressed the need for a shift in emphasis from the punishment of 
the offender to the prevention of further crime and restoration of the 
criminal to society as a reformed character. This emphasis on 
rehabilitation gave a fresh impetus to the organisation of after-care 
programmes. In response to this challenge, a Prisoners Aid, Society 
was formed in Madras in 1921 and similar societies were organised 
in Central Provinces (1925), Punjab (1927), Bengal (1928), Bombay 
(1933), Delhi (1935) and United Provinces (1937). While the Dis¬ 
charged Prisoners’ Aid Society, Madras, has continued to function in 
its chosen sphere, the programme in Bombay has developed along 
entirely different lines. The major responsibility for the after-care 
programme has been taken over from the original Prisoners’ Aid 
Society (now defunct) and is at present the responsibility of the 
Bombay State Federation and After-care Association established in 
1933. In addition to the welfare of discharged prisoners, the Associa¬ 
tion works in close collaboration with State Government for the 
welfare of juvenile delinquents and destitute children discharged 
from correctional and care institutions. Considerable work in the 
field has also been done in the State of West Bengal and Uttar 
Pradesh on similar lines. 

Divergence from the recommendations of the Advisory Committee 

31. The overall impression gathered by the Team is that the 
working of the after-care programme has been generally unsatis¬ 
factory. In drawing attention to the major weaknesses in the 
-organisation and execution of the after-care programmes, attention 
-must be drawn to the detailed recommendations made by the Advi¬ 
sory Committee on after-care programmes: — 

(a) that the after-care programmes should be considered a 

composite programme consisting of the aspects of social 
and economic rehabilitation; 

(b) that the organisation of an after-care programme will 

require changes to be made in the existing care institu¬ 
tions in respect of training programmes, patterns of 
institutional management and maintenance of records; 

(c) that in the absence of national organisation of voluntary 

after-care agencies, the initiative for setting up the 
after-care programme should be taken by the CSWB; 

(d) that, in this task the CSWB should take the assistance of: 

(i) A Central Advisory Committee for the development of 
a co-ordinated policy and programmes for after-care 
services. 

(ii) State Advisory Committees for preparing detailed pro¬ 

grammes of development in each State; and 
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(iii) Project Implementing Committees for the actual 
implementation of the programme. 

:) that these Committees should provide for the representa 
tion of Government voluntary welfare institutions and 
the general public; 

:) that these Committees will work for the establishment of 
voluntary after-care association to replace the present 
nominated Committees; and 

l) that aftercare services should be provided through the 
setting up of the following after-care service units, viz. 

(i) type (A) service units for the provision of basic pre¬ 

discharge and after-care services and temporary 
shelter for the dischargees; and 

(ii) type (B) service units providing, in addition to the 

above services, a regular hostel for about 80 immates 
and a fully-organised production centre. 

32. The responsibility for different aspects of the programme has 
been entrusted to a number of different Ministries and Departments. 
In the actual implementation of the after-care programme, it has 
not been considered necessary so far to appoint either a Central 
Advisory Committee or State Advisory Committees. As regards the 
Project Implementing Committee’s representation, it has been weight¬ 
ed in favour of the Government and instead of representatives of 
voluntary welfare institutions, voluntary workers have been 
nominated in their individual capacities. No effort has been made 
to replace the present nominated Committee with voluntary after¬ 
care organisations. The composite approach of social and economic 
rehabilitation has reflected itself in the programme apart from the 
sanctioning of production units which have yet to go into operation. 
In the organisation of service units, the District Shelter approxi¬ 
mates to the type (A) service units suggested by the Committees, 
although the period of stay in the after-care will necessarily be on a 
strictly temporary basis; the type (B) unit has been designated as 
an after-care home instead of an after-care hostel which more appro¬ 
priately emphasises the precise function of such unit. In conclusion 
it must be mentioned that no detailed programme has been worked 
out to dovetail the programmes of the care institutions .with new 
services especially in terms of reorientation of training programmes, 
patterns of institutional management and maintenance, of records. 

Allocation of responsibility at the Centre 

33. This new welfare programme, involving a number of untried 
aspects and a considerable outlay in terms of finance and trained 
personnel, has been drawn up in such a fashion that while the res¬ 
ponsibility for various aspects of the after-care programme rests 
today with a large number of authorities, general direction seems to 
rest with none. The present allocation of responsibility for various 
aspects of the after-care programme is detailed below:— 

(a) Ministry of Home Affairs for finance and administration; 

(b) Central Social Welfare Board for technical guidance and 

advisory service; 
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(c) Ministry of Commerce and Industry for organisation of 

production units; 

(d) other Central Ministries for training and employment pro¬ 

grammes; and 

(e) State Government for the detailed execution of the pro¬ 

grammes. 

34. It is evident that though a number of Central Ministries and 
the State Governments will necessarily be associated with the 
execution of different aspects of the programme, its organisation 
must be on an integrated basis and the overall responsibility for 
the success of the programme should be entrusted to a single 
authority at the Centre. In this context, it is suggested that the 
appropriate authority would be the Central Social Welfare Board* 
as it has had the various aspects of the problem examined by an 
expert Committee and continues to provide technical guidance 
and advisory research, has helped to secure the necessary financial 
allocation made in the Central and State Plans, has arranged for 
the preparation of a draft manual, can ensure the effective asso¬ 
ciation of voluntary organisation in the execution of the pro¬ 
grammes, and is the appropriate agency to be entrusted with the 
organisation of a pioneering welfare service as in the case of rural 
welfare extension projects. 

Allocation of responsibility at the State level 

35. The Present authority at the State level for the administra¬ 
tion of the after-care programme is the State Government. It is- 
suggested that voluntary organisations may be associated more 
closely than at present with the actual running of the after-care 
homes and shelters. In line with the allocation of responsibility 
at the Centre to the Central Social Welfare Board, it is suggested 
that the State Social Welfare Boards, may appropriately be entrusted 
with the running at the State level especially as the State Social 
Welfare Board will be in a position to ensure the effective co¬ 
operation of voluntary organisations. The Team, therefore, re¬ 
commends that:— 

(a) The responsibility at the State level for the after-care 
programme should be transferred to the State Social 
Welfare Board. 

(b) The overall responsibility at the Centre for the after¬ 
care'programme should be transferred to the Central Social 
Welfare Board. 

Consolidation of the programme 

36. Attention has been drawn to the need for administering the 
after-care programme with a certain measure of flexibility. A new 
programme like after-care should necessarily have been preceded 
by a preliminary stage of survey and experiment. If the objectives 
of the programme are to be achieved and the outlay on the exten¬ 
sion of this new service to be justified, systematic surveys should 
be conducted, in collaboration with existing care institutions, to 
secure an estimate of the number and types of persons who could 
be served by an after-care unit. The present situation would indi- 



cate that a number of after-care units have no justification for 
their having been sex up at their present location. The Team re¬ 
commends that:— 

(a) The need for an after-care service unit should be estab¬ 
lished prior to the setting up of any such institution through 
the conduct of the necessary surveys and experiments. 

(b) Where no justification can be found for an existing 
after-care unit, it should be either closed or converted into 
a care institution. (The revised ‘care’ basis should be clearly 
emphasised ). 

(c) The present pace of development of the after-care pro¬ 
gramme should be immediately reviewed, the tempo of 
extension requires to be reduced and an effort made to conso¬ 
lidate existing after-care service units on sound lines. 


37. The rehabilitation aspect of the after-care programmes re¬ 
quires to be kept clearly in mind in examining the individual 
applications for admission to an after-care institution. The pro¬ 
gramme of rehabilitation contains two distinct aspects, viz., social 
and economic rehabilitation. The programme of economic rehabili¬ 
tation includes employment, placement, special assistance in over¬ 
coming resistance on the part of employers to engaging such a 
person and organisation of production units .and producers’ co¬ 
operatives. The aspect of social rehabilitation includes provision 
of guidance, counselling and follow-up services and in certain cases, 
provision of hostel facilities. Each individual case should be 
examined in terms of the potential for rehabilitation and the need 
for providing such a specialised service in each case. This scrutih 
^ 1 re S,V ire J' 0 * 3e un dertaken at the predischarge stage by trains 
staff. The Team recommends that:— 

The Jacilities of a specialised service should not be mnA* 
avttudble on a general basis but only to such individual dt 
gkarpees whose potentials for rehabilitation has been estab- 
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individual application should be examined by 
trained Staff at the pre-discharge stage. 
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39. The chances of success of the production programme in the 
after-care units could have been increased if arrangements had 
been made to dovetail them with the training programmes of care 
institutions. A considerable amount of the preliminary training 
could be provided in the care institutions and trainees proficient in 
certain carefully selected trades and vocations could be sent to the 
after-care unit where they would be an asset to any production 
programme. The Team recommends that: — 

(a) Production units should be organised as an integral 
part of the service provided by an after-care unit. Arrange¬ 
ments should be made to set up production units at the 
same time as the after-care homes are opened. These pro¬ 
duction units should preferably be organised on a co-opera¬ 
tive basis. Apart from organising such production units, 
simultaneous efforts should be made to explore other 
avenues of resettlement and employment. 

(b) The training programmes of care institutions should be 
so dovetailed with the production programmes of after-care 
institutions that trainees proficient in selected vocation and 
crafts can be utilised in the after-care units for the organisa¬ 
tion of a production programme on an economic basis. 

Association of voluntary organisations 

40. In the programme originally conceived by the Advisory 
Committee, voluntary welfare organisations (not voluntary workers 
in their individual capacities) were to be entrusted with the actual 
implementation of the programme. It is a matter of regret that 
voluntary efforts of these agencies have not been effectively utilised 
in the execution of the programme. The points made in this respect 
in the discussion of Rescue Homes and Shelters apply equally to 
the management of after-care homes and shelters. The Team makes 
the following recommendations relating to the association of 
voluntary organisations in the implementation of the after-care 
programmes:— 

(a) Voluntary agencies should be associated more directly 
with the detailed execution of the after-care programmes , 

(b) The advisory character of the Managing Committee 
should be modified so as to give the C<?mmittee greater 
executive responsibility with certain financial safeguards to 
be retained by the State Government. 

(c) Adequate advisory and supervisory staff should be pro¬ 
vided both at the Centre and in the States for the adminis¬ 
tration of the programme and efforts should be made to 
transfer the responsibility for the administration of indivi¬ 
dual units from the nominated Managing Committee to 
voluntary after-care agencies. 
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SOCIO-ECONOMIC AND OTHER PROGRAMMES OF THE 
CENTRAL SOCIAL WELFARE BOARD 

Socio-Economic Programmes 

Urban -family welfare projects 

'Die term ‘urban family welfare projects’ is a misnomer as the 
actual content of the programme is restricted to the organisation 
of production units providing gainful employment to urban women. 

The programme should more appropriately be designated as 
the ‘Urban Socio-Economic Projects’. 

2. Against the Second Five Year Plan target of establish ing 20 
such projects, only 6 units were started (one each in Delhi and 
Bombay and 4 in Andhra Pradesh). All these units were organised 
for match production. The project at Delhi, however, had to be 
closed down by the end of September, 1958. The working of the 
Centrally-sponsored match factories, including the units sponsored 
by the CSWB, was examined in July, 1958 by a Committee appoin¬ 
ted by the Ministry of Commerce and Industry. The report of the 
Committee indicates that the match industry, as the basis for the 
working of these projects, was not the correct choice. We would 
recommend that:— 

The selection of items of production for these industrial units 
should be related to the availability of raw material, market¬ 
ing facilities and the ease with which skill and proficiency 
can be acquired so that the programme can provide gainful 
employment on competitive terms. 

While all the production units have been organised on a co¬ 
operative basis, in actual practice, however, these units have not 
functioned on co-operative lines. The Committee appointed by the 
Ministry of Commerce and Industry consider that in the absence 
of regularly-constituted managing committee with an effective 
voice in the day-to-day administration of the co-operative society, 
most of the production units are being run on entirely departmen¬ 
tal lines. The Team is aware that in the initial stages of the 
working of these production units, the initiative and responsibility 
must necessarily rest with the concerned official department in 
terms of provision of technical assistance and arrangements for 
marketing. The Team, however, recommends that: 

Steps should be taken to establish the units on a sound 
economic basis and to encourage the co-operative to assume 
full responsibility for the running of the units. 
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Programmes of the All-India Industrial Boards 

3. Apart from the urban family welfare extension projects, the 
first systematic attempt in the formulating of socio-economic pro¬ 
grammes can be said to have been made in April 1958 when the 
Ministry of Commerce and Industry set up a Standing Committee 
under the Chairmanship of Smt. Indira Gandhi (a member of the 
CSWB). The other members of the Standing Committee include 
representatives of the various All-India Industrial Boards and the 
concerned Ministries!Departments at the Centre. With the estab¬ 
lishment of this Standing Committee, the various All-India Indus¬ 
trial Boards agreed to earmark certain specific funds for the deve¬ 
lopment of industrial programmes to be undertaken in joint con¬ 
sultation with the CSWB. As a result of the work of the Standing 
Committee certain specific programmes were formulated. These 
programmes relate to organisation of certain craft programmes on 
a production basis in the rural areas. In the examination of the 
rural WEPs, the Team has suggested that the responsibility for 

mu ^2& ction units should be assumed by the All-India Boards. 
I he WEP programme can assist with their knowledge of local 
personalities and conditions, in bringing together persons to parti¬ 
cipate in such a programme. The possibilities of extending such a 
programme are limited by the fact that the emphasis of most pro¬ 
grammes is on the production of quality goods requiring a high level 

areThaP— Hnd proflciency ' 0ur recommendations, therefore, 

The CSWB should co-ordinate their work with the produc- 
/oHoSf the Ml - lnii “ Mustnal Boards on the 

(i) by starting welfare extension projects (rural and 
artSaL m a nd eaS 0 concentration of professional 

(ii) by using the WEPs as the organisational base for 
starting separate production units, where there are suffi¬ 
cient number of professional artisans in the area. 

Grants-in-aid for Socio-Economic Programmes 


4. In addition to the socio-economic schemes sponsored by the 
CSWB, the CSWB also entertains applications for grants-in-aid 
from voluntary welfare organisations for setting up production 
units. The Team is in favour of a concerted effort in expanding 
the areas of operation and the facilities provided. The CSWB will, 
however, have a special role to play in securing for the aided 
institutions the necessary technical guidance and assistance from 
the Industrial Board concerned. 


5. The Team considers that the scheme for assisting voluntary 
welfare institutions in running production units has distinct 
advantages in providing the inmates with remunerative work and 
the institution with a regular source of income. We recommend 
that: — 


While the CSWB should continue to give grants for such a 
purpose, it should attempt to interest the All-India Industrial 
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Boards in providing the technical assistance for starting and 
running such production units and financing these pro¬ 
grammes. 

Supply of sewing machines 

6. The first effort in the organisation of such programmes by 
the CSWB was directed to the supply of sewing machines for 
women in the low income groups. This scheme was organised on 
the hire-purchase system in collaboration with the National Small 
Industries Corporation. The Scheme was, however, discontinued 
in February, 1958 because of difficulties experienced in administer¬ 
ing the scheme. The Team, however, recommends that: — 

This scheme for the supply of sewing machines to women 
has a special significance in view of the relevant training 
programmes conducted in the WEP centres and, therefore, 
the CSWB should examine the possibilities of taking up this 
scheme once again. The responsibility for organising and 
supervision should not be undertaken by the CSWB, as in 
the earlier arrangement. Instead, applications for sewing 
machines should be sponsored by the State Social Welfare 
Board and Co-operatives should be organised with arrange¬ 
ments for the services of a master tailor and suitable 
marketing facilities. 

7. The question of production units attached to the after-care 
homes has been dealt with in the chapter on after-care programmes. 

Pilot Urban Welfare Extension Projects 

8. These projects are a recent introduction of the CSWB in the 
urban areas, intended as a counterpart of the WEPs in the rural 
areas. The programme envisaged for a welfare centre of the pro¬ 
ject is expected to cater to all age groups, both men and women, 
taking the family as the basic unit. The coverage of each project 
is to be confined initially to about 500 families or on an average 
to about 2,500 individuals. 

9. The Team appreciates the adoption of the family as the basic 
unit and reiterates that: — 

It is important that activities of the urban pilot welfare 
extension projects should not be restricted to women and 
children and the programme should take the family as the 
basic unit, as stated in the objectives of the scheme. 

Against a Plan target of 100 urban WEPs, 72 such projects had 
been sanctioned upto the end of March, 1959. In the absence of 
adequate data on the working of these schemes and the fact that 
they have only just come into operation, the Team wishes to res¬ 
trict its recommendations to the organisational aspects of the pro¬ 
gramme. We are of the opinion that the programme of pilot urban 
welfare extension projects should be implemented in co-ordination 
with the experimental urban community development projects which 
are being initiated in the cities of Delhi, Bombay and Calcutta 
The programme should also take into account the action being 



taken on the recommendations of the Sen Committee on Slum 
Clearance dealing with the measures for improving living condi¬ 
tions of low income groups in the urban areas. It is recommended 
that:— 


These welfare programmes in the urban welfare projects 
should be co-ordinated from the very outset with similar 
programmes in the urban areas so as to avoid the duplica¬ 
tion and overlapping which have been noticed with regard 
to welfare programmes in the rural areas. 

10. The objectives of the urban WEP programmes can be best 
secured if the initiative and responsibility for the execution of 
these projects is entrusted to the local municipality or corporation. 
In undertaking this responsibility, the municipality should 
necessarily work in close co-operation with local voluntary welfare 
agencies. The CSWB could help in drawing up a programme of 
action and these programmes should be finalised by the State 
Board in consultation with the State Governments, with special 
reference to the selection of municipalities. It is expected that 
in the context of the present level of municipal resources and the 
competing demands of various programmes, it may be necessary 
to assist municipalities in undertaking such programmes. A start 
should be made by extending these urban WEPs to towns and cities 
with a population of more than 50,000 persons. The Team recom¬ 
mends that:— 

The programme of urban WEPs should be extended to 
towns/cities with a population of more than 50,000 persons. 
The programme should be undertaken in consultation with 
the concerned municipalities. 

The responsibility for the execution of the project may be 
entrusted to a local voluntary organisation with adequate represen¬ 
tation of the local body on the executive committee of the pro¬ 
ject. 

Night Shelters 

11. The scheme consists of setting up of night shelters for the 
homeless, low-wage earners in various crowded cities as also to 
provide the beneficiaries with adequate bathing, recreational and 
educational facilities. The scheme of night shelters is at present 
executed through the Bharat Sevak Samaj and against the Second 
Plan target of 100 shelters, 28 had already started functioning by 
the end of February, 1959. We appreciate the establishment of 
these shelters and would recommend that: — 

They should be developed in close co-ordination with the 
concerned Municipality or the Corporation and the pro¬ 
gramme should be fitted into the overall pattern of develop¬ 
ment conceived of by the civic authority. 

Condensed course of training for adult women 

12. Under this scheme the CSWB sanctions grants upto a 
maximum of Rs. 30,000 to voluntary social welfare organisations 
willing to undertake condensed courses of training for women in 
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the age group 25-35 years, enabling them to attain, within a year 
or two, a minimum qualification of Vlllth class or Vernacular final. 
The primary object of such a condensed course is to prepare candi¬ 
dates with incomplete educational background to become eligible 
for different vocational training programmes such as the gram 
sevika training or the training for midwives, bglwadi teachers and 
primary school teachers. The period of preparation which would 
normally extend over seven to ten years is sought to be condensed 
to about two years. The scheme is justified by the fact that on 
the one hand young girls who attain the required minimum educa¬ 
tional qualifications in the normal course by the age of 12-15 years, 
are obviosuly unsuitable for rural welfare work and on the other 
the older women who would be suitable and might be interested 
are often found to have no education at all. 

Progress so far 

13. By the end of March 1959, 46 institutions were sanctioned 
grants for conducting the condensed course of training and another 
74 applications were under consideration of the CSWB. Out of the 
46 institutions recognised for this purpose, 2 institutions were to 
undertake training upto the matriculation level. The others were 
to train adult women up to the 8th standard and the Elementary 
School Standard. Most of the institutions recognised for this pur¬ 
pose were located in cities and major towns. 

Modifications suggested 

14. While discussing the training programmes for welfare per¬ 
sonnel, the Team has recommended certain minimum qualifications 
to be prescribed for a candidate eligible for gram sevika training. 
These minimum standards include matriculation as the minimum 
desirable educational qualification. It would, therefore, be neces¬ 
sary that majority of the institutions which are considered for the 
grants-in-aid under this scheme, will have to be persuaded to take 
up the condensed course for Matriculation. 

To achieve this result, the Team recommends the following 
three modifications in the existing pattern of the condensed 
course:— 

(i) The condensed course should prepare candidates for the 
Matriculation or equivalent examination; 

(ii) the course may suitably be extended to two or three 
years; and 

(iii) the candidates eligible for this course should have a 
minimum qualification of Primary School pass. 

Rural background of candidates essential 

15. To ensure the implementation of the Team’s recommendation 
that trainees should be selected from among persons with a rural 
background, it would be necessary to draw, as far as possible, 
girls with a rural background. It is therefore, recommended 
that: — 

Institutions taking up the condensed course, should be locat¬ 
ed in smaller towns and preferably in rural areas. 
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Hostels for working women 

Factual details 

16. This scheme, which provides for financial assistance, to 
voluntary welfare institutions willing to undertake provision of 
hostel facilities for working women of the lower income groups in 
towns and cities, also falls within the scope of the grants-in-aid 
programme of the CSWB. The grants sanctioned for this scheme 
are classified under the general head of ‘Women’s Welfare’ and by 
the end. of February 1959, grants amounting to Rs. 3 36 lakhs were 
sanctioned to 28 institutions for the same. 

Conditions for utilisation of the grants 

17. A maximum amount of Rs. 15,000 is sanctioned under the 
scheme subject to the following broad conditions in addition to 
those normally attached to the grants-in-aid programme: 

(i) The hostel facilities provided in the scheme would cater 

to working women whose income is between the range 
of Rs. 50 and Rs. 200 per month. 

(ii) The grants should be utilised for: 

(a) additional accommodation for existing building, or 

part of the rent for building, and 

(b) for social and recreational facilities to the inmates. 

(iii) The grants are also subject to some specific conditions 

such as the institution receiving a grant should provide 
certain minimum facilities to the inmates; the rent 
charged to the inmates should not exceed the figure 
specified by the CSWB. 

(iv) The board and lodging rates are subsidised and payment 

is graded according to individual income levels, the. 
deficit being met by the CSWB. 

iVeed for a systematic programme 

18. Although the scheme under review patronises a very desira¬ 
ble cause, sufficient number of hostels have not come up so far. 
The Team considers the setting up of such hostels an urgent neces¬ 
sity which may serve as an effective preventive measure against the 
possibility of young working girls being exploited by undersirable 
elements in society. We would recommend, that: — 

The CSWB, instead of sanctioning grants on an ad-hoc basis, 
should undertake, at an early date, a preliminary survey in 
a few major towns and cities to begin with, to assess the 
need for establishing such hostels. Once the requirements 
are assessed, the CSWB should induce, by suitably relaxing 
its usual conditions prescribed for the building and other 
grants, leading women welfare institutions of standing and 
repute to take up construction of such hostels. 

Higher ceiling for the grant necessary 

19. The Team is of the view that the general public who may be. 
anxious to contribute for other charitable purposes, may not come, 
forward with donations and other help for construction of such 
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hostels which may have to be managed on a more or less self-, 
sufficient basis. It would, therefore, be necessary not only to relax 
the usual conditions relating to the raising of matching contribu¬ 
tions but also to considerably increase the maximum ceiling pres-, 
cribed for the grants. The Team recommends that: — 

Rs. 15,000, which is set as the maximum ceiling at present, 
is too low to cover costs of construction in a crowded city 
where the problem of providing accommodation to working 
girls primarily exists .. The ceiling, therefore, should be 
suitably raised. 

Recommended pattern of aid 

20 The basic need under the scheme is construction of suitable- 
buildings. Once the buildings are constructed and minimum 
» furniture and other facilities provided, the Team visualises that 
subsequently it may be possible for the voluntary organisations, 
undertaking the construction of such hostels to maintain the hostel 
on an economic basis and also to provide necessary social, cultural 
and recreational activities. The Team would, therefore, recommend 
that:— ' nxJS, 

Assistance under the present scheme should be restricted to. 
the construction of buildings and provision of minimum K 
furniture and fixtures. 



Chapter VII 


WELFARE SCHEMES OF STATE GOVERNMENTS AND LOCAL 

BODIES 

Welfare Schemes of State Governments 

We have attempted to present here a brief account of the social 
■welfare schemes of the State Governments, with a view to indicate 
the existing pattern, the relevant emphasis placed by individual 
States on the different aspects of social welfare and the areas in which 
greater effort is necessary. 

Plan provision 

2. In the First Plan there was no provision for the welfare 
schemes of the State Governments. Only a provision of Rs. 4 crores 
was made in the Plan for social welfare to be administered through 
the Central Social Welfare Board. It has not been possible to obtain 
any firm or accurate picture of the expenditure of the State Govern¬ 
ments outside the Plan allotment during the period. Under 
the Second Plan, the revised provision for social welfare in 
the State Plans is Rs. 7 crores as against the original provision of 
about Rs. 10 crores, a very meagre amount in the opinion of the 
Team to cover the vast untapped field of social welfare coming 
under the orbit of State Governments, even though about Rs. 12 
crores have been left to be spent by the Central Social Welfare 
Board. It is further noticed that the percentage of the provision for 
social welfare to the total outlay in the State Plans is almost 
infinitesimal, being only 0-43 per cent of the original provision and 
0 - 34 per cent of the revised provision. For example the maximum 
provision is about O'88 per cent of the total State Plan outlay in 
Assam and the minimum is hardly O' 14 per cent of the Plan outlay 
in West Bengal (vide Annexure IX). From the point of view of 
population also the provision for social welfare is equally disappoint¬ 
ing. The per capita outlay on social welfare is Rs. 0'16 in Bihar, 
Rs. O'09 in West Bengal and Rs. O'56 in Assam and Rs. 0-27 for the 
country as a whole (vide Annexure X). 

3- Apart from assisting the schemes of the State Boards the State 
Governments, excepting a few, have programmes of their own only 
of a very limited character. Mainly the schemes are by way of 
assisting voluntary organisations in the form of small ad-hoc grants. 
Only Bombay and West Bengal Governments can be said to have a 
comprehensive programme of aiding voluntary organisations for 
various types of welfare work. Although ‘ social defence program¬ 
mes exist in all the States we have found that generally, they 
require a good deal of improvement. We also note that three States 
—Madras, Andhra Pradesh and Uttar Pradesh—have taken a lead 
in organising women’s welfare schemes which have, to a certain 
extent, covered some of the needs of the rural women also. 

4. We find that in the programmes undertaken by the State 
Governments, there is no great effort to discharge their statutory 
responsibilities in the field of social defence namely juvenile 
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delinquency, beggary, vagrancy and social and moral hygiene. We 
have stressed this aspect in the chapter on Administrative Set-up in 
this Report and have also indicated; the other special responsibilities 
•of the State Governments in the field of social welfare. We have 
suggested the need for State aid to voluntary welfare organisations 
and State’s registration and recognition of welfare institutions on 
the basis of minimum institutional standards. The integration of 
grants-in-aid schemes of the State Governments and the State Boards 
and the institution of maintenance grants by the State Governments 
and its administration through the agency of the State Boards is 
another recommendation made by us. We have also suggested that 
those schemes which are parallel to the schemes run by the Central 
Social Welfare Board should be made over to the State Boards for 
execution and the State Government’s responsibility may be restrict¬ 
ed to initiating and executing only those schemes which have not 
been taken up so far by the CSWB and which are closely allied to 
other schemes of development of the State Governments. 

5. In the course of our study we have found that a major impedi¬ 
ment in undertaking programmes to deal with the welfare problems 
is the lack of trained personnel- While we have made detailed 
recommendations elsewhere on this subject, we would particularly 
like to emphasise here the need on the part of the State Govern¬ 
ments to estimate the requirements of technical personnel and to 
arrange for training courses for supplying the same on an adequate 
scale. 

6. The following paragraphs briefly indicate the details of the 
welfare schemes undertaken by the State Governments of Bombay, 
Madras, Andhra Pradesh and Uttar Pradesh. 

Bombay 

7. The major schemes of the Bombay Government deal 
with the problems of juvenile delinquents, discharged prisoners, 
and beggars. This State has been one of the pioneers in the field 
of welfare services relating to children coming under the purview 
of the Children’s Act. The area of care and rehabilitation covers 
both the juvenile delinquents and the normal destiitute and neglected 
children who are in need of special attention. Though both the 
categories of children are dealt with under the same Children’s Act, 
there should be a distinction between the attitude towards these 
two types and in the institutional care provided for them. No such 
distinction, however, appears to have been maintained. 

8. The State Government have taken a major stride forward in 
tackling the problem of beggary. On the basis of our studies, we 
could say that the Beggar’s Homes were well-managed and were 
more than mere places of confinement- An attempt is also made to 
distinguish between the professional able-bodied beggars and the 
diseased and handicapped beggars who have taken to beggary in 
the absence of a suitable avenue of employment. We, however, 
notice that the problem has not been tackled yet in a comprehensive 
fashion and does not go beyond the confines of Bombay City, with 
the result that the number of beggars has increased in neighbouring 
cities like Poona. But it is realised that the State Governments are 
finding it difficult in accommodating the beggars, as institutions are 
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hardly able to cope with increasing numbers. Of course it is obvious; 
that the solution of the problem does not lie in more institutions but 
pertains to the wider problem of tackling unemployment. 

9. From the point of view of administration, Bombay has adopt¬ 
ed the pattern of a unified Welfare Department for Backward Classes 
and Social Welfare. This is in line with our recommendations, but 
we would only add that adequate emphasis on social welfare is not 
given in the functions prescribed for the District Welfare Officers, 
as they are more or less tied up with the work relating to the welfare 
of backward classes. 

Madras 

10. Madras State has provided for social defence programmes 
and women’s welfare. It is one of the few States which has 
attempted, since a decade back, to give an extensive coverage 
to the women’s welfare services through Assistant Women Welfare 
Officers at the district level and Women Welfare Organisers in the 
rural areas. The work of this department comprises three aspects 
viz., field work in community and family welfare, maternity 
and child welfare and service homes and work centres. These pro¬ 
grammes and their coverage have been recently made more broad- 
based. Women welfare organisers organise Community Service 
Centres and undertake regular periodical visits to each family to 
promote the welfare of women as members of the community and 
the family. They conduct pre-basic classes for children of ages 
between 3 and 7. They also organise ladies clubs (Mathar 
sangams). On the preventive side there is a service home run by 
the Government for helpless women. Service homes run by 
voluntary institutions are also assisted. The State Government also 
have a programme of setting up work centres in the districts to train 
women in simple cottage industries to enable them to supplement 
their family income. 

11. Social Welfare in Madras is looked after by more than one 
Department. The women’s welfare work outlined above is looked 
after by the Women’s Welfare Department and the problems of 
social defence are looked after by the Inspector General of Prisons. 

Andhra Pradesh 

12. Andhra Pradesh too have women’s welfare schemes oi 
their own. Service homes for widows and indigent women and 
vocational training centres for women of low income groups art 
important schemes in this category. It is, however, seen that 
the progress on these schemes is rather slow and halting. It 
has been possible so far to open only one service home in 1957-58 
and one in 1958-59 and about 100 women and 40 children are expect 
ed to be accommodated in these two homes. Similarly, in the case 
of vocational training centres no expenditure was incurred in the 
first two years of the Plan and three centres, involving only an out 
lay of about Rs. 0-73 lakhs, were proposed to be opened in 1958-59 
There has been practically no progress in respect of other schemes 
e.cr., opening of orphanages and homes for beggars. Against a Plan 
provision of about Rs. 6 lakhs for the former scheme only about 
Rs. 6,000 were spent in 1957-58 and no expenditure has been 
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incurred in 1958-59. The Plan provision for the letter scheme is also 
about Rs- 6 lakhs on which no expenditure has been incurred in 
the first three years. In Andhra Pradesh Social Welfare is looked 
after by the Directorate of Women’s Welfare. 

Uttar Pradesh 

13. In Uttar Pradesh again, a major activity of the State Govern¬ 
ment relates to extension services for women and children in the 
rural areas. Also there are schemes for setting up institutions for 
the physically handicapped and two work homes for beggars which 
are aided by the Central Government, apart from an institution for 
the blind at Lucknow which is financed entirely out of State funds. 
Social Welfare is looked after in Uttar Pradesh by the State Direc¬ 
torate of Social Welfare. 

14. The women’s welfare schemes in the State have been run¬ 
ning for a fairly long period since 1939. Multi-purpose Women’s 
Welfare Centres have been established under this scheme in every 
district. The coverage is, however, much too inadequate as com¬ 
pared to that of the schemes of the State Board. For example, the 
number of persons covered by this scheme in Uttar Pradesh was 
only 2,000 persons in 1957-58, and 2,600 in 1958-59. In 1959-60 the 
scheme is expected to benefit about 4,000 persons. In so far as these 
programmes go, they are, as in the case of Madras and Andhra Pra¬ 
desh, almost parallel to the programme undertaken in the Welfare 
Extension Projects such as Balwadis, Craft Centres, Adult Literacy 
Classes and Maternity Services- Here we feel that it is not conducive 
to economy to have two parallel schemes for welfare services in the 
rural areas and that the State Government should, apart from deal¬ 
ing with problems arising out of statutory responsibilities, initiate 
schemes of a pioneering nature as also specialised services which 
are not in a position to be taken up by the State Boards or voluntary 
organisations. 

West Bengal 

15. In West Bengal, apart from some sponsored institutions, 
the programmes are carried out mainly through the agency 
of voluntary organisations. For example, out of 55 orphanages 
in the State, 9 are entirely sponsored and managed by the State, 
whereas 46 are aided fully or partially by the State Government 
Taking welfare homes in general, the State Welfare Homes are 1314 
in number as against 3066 aided welfare homes involving an ex¬ 
penditure during the first two years of the Plan to the extent of 
Rs. 4 - 78 lakhs and Rs. 8-97 lakhs respectively. There are also 9 
Vagrant Homes and 7 Special Receiving Centres in this State. The 
total number of inmates in Vagrant Homes on 15-11-1958 was 2179 
and the total inmates in special Receiving Centres were 6922. There 
is no scheme in operation yet in the State for juvenile delinquency 
though a comprehensive Bill to deal with matters relating to care, 
protection, treatment and rehabilitation of children has recently 
been introduced in the State Legislature. There is also no 
reformatory school for children in this State though there is a Chil¬ 
dren’s Act in force- It was only in 1955 that a separate Department 
of Social Welfare was set up in the State and as yet all schemes 
of social welfare have not been integrated. Until recently the social 
welfare activities of the State Government have been undertaken 
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mainly by the Education and Relief Departments, and it is only 
with the institution of the Social Welfare Department that certain 
schemes, particularly those relating to Social Defence have been 
drawn up and are sought to be implemented. 

16. We might mention here that the progress made by all the 
States in the first three years of the Plan on Social Welfare Schemes, 
not organised through the Central Social Welfare Board and its 
agencies, is disappointingly poor, being only Rs. 2'23 crores thus 
representing a percentage achievement of 23 against the original 
provision of about Rs. 10 crores and 32 against the revised provision 
of Rs. 7 crores. We need hardly stress the importance of increasing 
the tempo of expenditure on the schemes so that at least the meagre 
provision for social welfare already provided is utilised in full. 
Welfare Schemes of Local Bodies 

17. We have also made a study of the welfare programmes con¬ 
ducted by Municipal Corporations, Municipal Committees andi Dis¬ 
trict Boards in India. It has been noted that out of 442’ Munici¬ 
palities District Boards as many as 293, namely 66 3 per cent of 
them did not undertake any welfare schemes. Even among those 
which spent on welfare schemes, the expenditure incurred, by more 
than half of them, has been less than 5 per cent of their total 
expenditure. While this has been the position in regard to the Local 
Bodies spending on welfare schemes, the attention paid by them to 
schemes exclusively meant for backward classes has been practically 
negligible. Out of 289 Municipalities/Distriot Boards which have 
supplied this particular information, 277 did not incur any expen¬ 
diture on schemes intended exclusively for the welfare of backward 
classes. It has further been noticed that in all cases where money 
is spent by the local bodies on welfare schemes, the expenditure does 
not bear any relation to either the size of the population covered 
by the Municipality or District Board or the numerical strength of 
the backward classes. Further a major portion of the expenditure 
incurred on welfare schemes is met by the local bodies from their 
own budget. The information made available by 149 local bodies 
shows that out of the total expenditure of Rs. 450 • 05 lakhs incurred 
on welfare schemes during 1954-55, 1955-56, 1956-57 and 1957-58, 
they themselves contributed Rs. 309 13 lakhs. While States’’ 
contribution towards these schemes has been to the tune of Rs. 137:21 
lakhs, the Central Government has contributed Rs. 2'16 lakhs which 
forms only 0 48 per cent of tht total expenditure. Peoples’ contri¬ 
bution on the other hand, has been of the order of Rs. T96 lakhs. 

18. A detailed analysis of the material collected by us during 
the course of the study", together with our observations and findings, 
are dealt with separately in the chapter on ‘Welfare Schemes of 
Local Bodies’ in Vol. II of our Report. Based on this study the Team: 
makes the following recommendations:— 

(a) Municipal Corporations and Municipal Committees,, 
should he recognised as the principal welfare agencies in the 
urban areas. 

(b) The resources of a Municipal Corporation or a Municipal 
Committee, to meet the costs involved in undertaking the 
welfare programmes, should consist of: 
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(i) Grants-in-aid by the Central Government to be 
made available from out of the special funds provided- 
at the Centre for welfare programmes including those 
provided for the welfare of backward classes; 

(ii) State assistance in the form of grants which may 
be provided from out of the special provision made in 
the plans of the States both for social welfare pro¬ 
grammes and for programmes for the welfare of back¬ 
ward classes; 

(iii) the Municipal Corporations or Municipal Commit¬ 
tees, as the case may be, should also raise their own 
funds and should earmark a portion of their budget for 
welfare schemes, depending upon the size of the popula¬ 
tion to be covered by them; and 

(iv) contributions to be made by enlisting peoples r 
participation in specific welfare schemes both in the 
form of skilled and unskilled labour and gifts and dona¬ 
tions. 

(c) The Municipal Corporations and the Municipal Commit- 
tees should undertake, in particular, the following types of 
programmes: — 

(i) ' The Welfare Schemes should be designed in a man¬ 
ner that they would cover sweepers, scavengers and Hari- 
jan employees of the Municipal Corporations and the 
Municipal Committees and would also cover persons 
engaged in so-called traditionally unclean occupations- 
such as flaying, tanning and leather work, by providing 
for them cleaner surroundings and housing sites with- 
flaying yards and tanning pits outside their localities. 

(ii) Setting up of Balwadis in slum areas. 

(iii) Provision of milk supply. 

(iv) Maintenance of play grounds. 

(v) Provision of recreational facilities. 

(vi) Construction and maintenance of night shelters 
(Rein Baseras). 

(vii) Programmes which would cover beggars, juvenile 
delinquents and other under-privileged sections of the 
population. 

(d) With a view to initiate and achieve changes, piimarily 
through the recognition by the local citizens pf the need for 
change, and through maximum citizen group participation 
and minimum professional leadership, the Municipal Corpora¬ 
tions and Municipal Committees should undertake an overall 
programme of Community Development by establishing a 
suitable machinery to prepare plans and initiate pilot projects. 

(e) The Municipal Corporations or the Municipal Committees- 
should encourage welfare institutions working within their 
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jurisdiction by giving them grants-in-aid for sponsoring wel¬ 
fare services which the Corporation or Municipality would 
not, otherwise, be in a position, for want of suitable machi¬ 
nery, to execute by themselves. 

(f) The pilot schemes under Community Development of the 
Central Social Welfare Board or State Boards, which are 
being carried out through voluntary organisations, should be 
drafted and implemented in consultation with the concerned 
Municipal Corporations or Municipal Committees. 

(g) Due representation should be given to Municipal Corpo¬ 
rations and Municipal Committees both at the Central level 
as well as at the State levels, in drawing, up welfare pro¬ 
grammes intended to cover the areas falling within the 
jurisdiction of the concerned Municipal Corporation or 
Municipal Committee. 



Chapter VIII 

YOUTH WELFARE SERVICES 

In recent years, attention has been focussed on the need for 
organising an effective and comprehensive programme of youth wel¬ 
fare. Such a programme finds its justification not merely in the 
emergent needs to deal with the disturbing trends towards indis¬ 
cipline and frustration among youth, but in the more positive aim 
of providing youth with opportunities for creative self-expression 
and disciplined action. It is important to emphasise that the objec- 
tives of a youth welfare programme should not be centred merely 
around the contribution that youth can make to the nation but 
should, more appropriately, be concerned with the opportunities that 
the nation can afford to youth. These opportunities should, in fact, 
be provided mainly through the educational system, but under the 
existing conditions, the Team considers it more realistic to provide 
certain supporting services for youth welfare, especially as a signi¬ 
ficant proportion of youth come under the non-student category and 
as such are not covered by any formal educational system. 

2. Services for youth are provided both by the governmental and 
non-governmental agencies and cover a wide variety of programmes. 
But these programmes have developed over the years on indepen¬ 
dent lines and what is immediately required is to integrate these 
activities in building up a unified youth welfare movement. In this 
context we may do well to examine the hopes and ambitions of 
youth. Programmes of study and recreation can then be reoriented 
to prepare healthy and intelligent young men and women for work 
and life as disciplined citizens in the community. 

Programmes under the First Plan 

3. The First Five Year Plan provided a sum of rupees one crore 
for the organisation of labour and social service camps and campus 
work projects. By the end of the plan period, about 2,800 camps 
had been organised with about 2-4 lakhs participants. The Plan 
also provided for the expansion of the scout movement and during 
this period, Bharat Scouts and Guides stepped up its membership 
by about 50 per cent so as to include 4'38 lakhs of boy scouts and 
about 68,000 girl guides within its organisation. The strength of the 
National Cadet Corps was extended under the Plan to 46,000 mem¬ 
bers in the senior division, 64000 in the junior division. 8,000 in the 
girls division and 3,000 teachers. By the end of the Plan period 
there were 7,50,000 boys and girls in the Auxiliary Cadet Corps. 

Progress under the Second Plan 

4. The programmes for youth welfare under the Second Plan 
provide for the continuation of a number of schemes begun in the 
First Plan. 
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Campus work projects 

5. The purpose of this scheme is to provide for the much-needed 
amenities in colleges and educational institutions with the help of 
skilled or unskilled labour of students and teachers. Under this 
scheme about 238 works were undertaken/sanctioned in the period 
1957-58. These works mainly included recreation halls-eum-audi- 
toria, stadia, swimming pools and gymnasia. 

6. While the campus work projects serve a useful purpose we 
find that there is often delay in the processing of applications and 
issue of sanctions since they have to be routed through the Uni¬ 
versity/State Government. It might be desirable to simplify the 
procedure of applying for assistance for these projects by suitably 
delegating the authority for granting sanctions to Universities and/ 
or State Governments. 

Labour and Social Service Camps 

7. Under this scheme the youths go to the villages and help in 
the improvement of the conditions of village life by co-operating 
with and guiding the villagers. About 3,800 labour and social ser¬ 
vice camps with about 3-4 lakhs youths have been organised upto 
the end of December, 1958 since the start of the Second Plan. The 
planning of these labour and social service camps has been found to 
be defective and there are frequent changes in the estimates, schemes 
of work, location and duration of camps leading to difficulties in 

latters of accounts and inspection. 

8. We are of the opinion that the labour and social service camps 
to not adequately serve the purpose. They are of a short duration 
only and there is no provision for following up the youths who have 
participated in the camps. The Team, therefore, recommends that: — 

The scheme of Labour and Social Service Camps should be 
discontinued. 

Compulsory National Service 

9. We are, however, fully alive to the need for inculcating the 
dignity and pride of labour in the minds of youth and in this con¬ 
nection we would like to refer to the -scheme for Compulsory Nation¬ 
al Service for all citizens between certain ages, which is under the 
consideration of the Union Ministry of Education. The proposed 
Compulsory National Service is stated to aim at assisting in the 
social and economic development of the country by: 

(!) engaging the draftees in productive and constructive work 
, relating to the development plans of the country; 

(ii) launching a country-wide movement for mobilising the 

vast unutilised human resources, specially in the rural 
areas for the achievement of tasks of national recons¬ 
truction; and 

(iii) instilling in the youth a spirit of social service and dis¬ 

cipline by enabling them to play their part in the plan¬ 
ning and implementation of development plans of the 
country. 
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A beginning is proposed to be made with those who have 
completed the first degree in humanities, sciences and professions, 
The annual expenditure on the scheme, to start with, is estimated at 
Rs. 5 crores- 

10. We have no doubt about the need and importance of a period 
of social service for the young men and women. Compulsory 
military service has come to be recognised as part of the life of 
every man in other countries. In India, though there is no need for 
such a compulsory conscription for military service, we feel that & 
period of service in peaceful productive and constructive work for 
all young men will help in the development of both tho youth and 
the country. Introduction of social service for the youth in India 
will also help in the merger of all the present efforts to canalise the 
energies of youth. But, at this stage, as is proposed, a beginning 
may be made with the student youth in the Universities who are 
about to graduate by having social service brought in as a part of 
the curriculum of their studies. 

11. The implementation of this scheme of social service for 
students would require the active cooperation of the Universities 
and colleges in drafting the students for different types of work 
according to aptitude, adequate funds t-.o start the scheme and special 
personnel to organise and operate the service. We would like to 
emphasise the need for the following: — 

(i) the setting up of some organisational machinery formed 

with the help of Inter-University Board and the 
University Grants Commission to be attached to each 
University prior to the launching of the scheme to draft 
students for different types of work according to 
aptitude; 

(ii) the provision by government of adequate funds for the 

operation of the scheme, if need be, even by reducing 
the period of service at the outset; 

(iii) to utilise the services of persons who have experience in 

organising and running the NCC and the ACC camps 
and others with the requisite experience in the actual 
operation of the scheme. 

We welcome the proposal for the introduction of a period of 
social service as part of the curriculum for students at the graduate 
level to be introduced prior to the conferment of a University 
degree. We suggest that the organisational and financial aspects 
should be worked out in detail before the scheme is actually 
launched. 

12. It may be emphasised that the social service recommended 
above cannot replace the NCC and ACC programmes because these 
latter programmes give a special emphasis on disciplined training 
and are primarily intended to build up a reserve of personnel for 
the defence of the country. 

National Cadet Corps 

13. The National Cadet Corps provides a system of voluntary 
military training in schools and colleges with the emphasis on the 
development of character and discipline and with the ultimate aim 
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of providing a potential reserve for the defence of the country. 
Enrolment is voluntary and the programme draws in youth between 
the age of 13 to 26 years. The highlight of the training programme 
is the organisation of the annual training camp and social service 
camp. While there is no liability for military service, a special 
incentive is provided for those cadets interested in a military career 
through the reservation of a certain quota for NCC cadets in recruit¬ 
ment to the armed services. At the end of February 1959, the 
National Cadet Corps had about 5,000 officers and about 1 ■ 87 lakh 
cadets. 

Auxiliary Cadet Corps 

14. The A.C.C. is the natural off-shoot of the enthusiastic response 
of students to the National Cadet Corps. The Auxiliary Cadet 
Corps provides a less expensive period of preliminary training with 
the emphasis on physical education and discipline. At the end of 
March, 1958 there were about 8 lakh cadets in the Auxiliary Cadet 
Corps. We are of the opinion that the N.C.C. and A.C.C. movements 
have a special contribution to make in building up a disciplined 
youth. 

Development of Physical Education 

15. A sum of Rs. 25 lakhs has been earmarked under the Plan 
of the Ministry of Education for the development of physical educa¬ 
tion. This provision is intended, among others, for giving grants to 
local physical and cultural organisations like Vyamshalas, Akhadas, 
etc. During the first three years of the Plan only Rs. 5 82 lakhs have 
been spent on this scheme. A committee set up by the Central 
Advisory Board of Physical Education and Recreation has suggested 
the preparation of popular literature on physical education, sports 
and recreation, but these proposals have yet to be implemented. The 
Team recommends that: — 

As a part of this programme physical standards should be 
prescribed for different age groups separately for boys and 
girls, and special programmes should be designed so as to 
achieve these standards. In this context, popular interest 
may be created through the organisation of national and 
regional competitions for developing physical standards. 

National Discipline Scheme and Expansion of the Scout movement 

16. The Scout movement is at present directed by a national 
voluntary organisation, viz. the Bharat Scouts and Guides. The 
National Discipline Scheme is a more recent development that 
grew out of the special circumstances created by the partition of the 
country. The National Discipline Scheme has been extended to 
about 210 schools and institutions by the end of March, 1959 with 
about 1 lakh children participating in it. It is intended to extend the 
scheme to 300 schools and 2 4 lakh children by the end of March, 
1960. Both the Scout movement and the National Discipline Scheme 
provide a healthy emphasis on character building. The Estimates 
Committee (1957-58) in its Report on Special Education on the 
Ministry of Education felt that there were too many schemes in 
the field of building of character in the schools. It recommended 
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that the Government should examine the possibility of rationalising 
these schemes and integrating them administratively. We are, 
however, of the opinion that there may be scope for both these 
movements to function simultaneously in a country of this size with 
a large number of! youth in need of such healthy extra-curricular 
activities and there would probably be no overlapping in their 
coverage. 

Other youth welfare programmes 

17. The Ministry of Education have a number of other youth 
welfare programmes under the Plan, viz. organisation of educational 
tours for students, youth festivals, youth leadership and training 
camps, youth welfare boards and committees in educational institu¬ 
tions, non-student youth clubs and centres, holiday camps and youth 
hostels. Some progress has been registered with the schemes for 
organising educational tours, inter-university youth festivals, youth 
leadership and training camps. The other schemes have yet to be 
put into operation. The Team, considers that the scheme of educa¬ 
tional tours is a useful one and recommends that: — 

(a) Special concessions and financial assistance should be 
given to enable youths from low income groups and from 
among Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes, etc. to avail 
themselves of this facility. 

(b) The Team wishes to endorse the recommendation of 
the Estimates Committee on Special Education with regard 
to shifting the venue of the inter-university youth festival 
from Delhi, through a system of rotation, among other cities. 

18. The Estimates Committee on Special Education have also 
recommended that youth hostels should be located in old palaces of 
former princely States and Government buildings in the ex-Capitals 
of former Indian States. We feel that instead of constructing special 
buildings for use as youth hostels, it will only be necessary to 
recondition them suitably. 

19. One of the major reasons for the slow progress of these 
schemes is the fact that educational institutions and student 
organisations do not possess the necessary expertise in drafting 
schemes and as a result, a number of these schemes have been turn¬ 
ed down. The Team recommends that: — 

Students’ organisations and educational institutions should be 
provided with the necessary technical assistance and guidance 
so as to enable them to redraft their programmes orv a readily 
acceptable basis. 

Vocational Guidance and Youth Employment Service 

20. The Plan of the Ministry of Labour and Employment provides 
for the organisation of youth employment sections and vocational 
guidance programmes as part of the service provided by the network 
of employment exchanges in the country. About 16 employment 
exchanges had organised youth employment sections by the end o£ 
March, 1959, as against a planned target of 53 such units. It will be 
necessary to examine the working of these units. The progress of. 
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this programme, in terms of the number of units opened, in the first, 
three years of the Plan, is not in keeping with the Plan target. We 
are convinced of the potentialities of this scheme for the student 
youth. This scheme should be further developed and extended. In 
this connection the Team recommends that: — 

(a) Arrangements should he made to provide students with 
information on employment opportunities and training 
facilities at the stage of bifurcation in the educational system 
or at the end of the secondary stage of education. 

(b) Employment bureaus should be established: in the univer¬ 
sities on the lines of the employment bureau in the Delhi 
University. 

(c) Career masters should be appointed in major schools at 
the district headquarters level so that they can act as a 
channel of vocational information for students. 

Programmes for non-student youth 

21. It may be noted that the programmes for youth welfare under 
the Second Plan are mainly confined to meeting the needs of the 
student youth. It is also necessary to organise welfare programmes- 
to meet the recreational, cultural and, to a limited extent, the educa¬ 
tional needs of the non-student youth. The present failure to provide 
for the welfare of non-student youth is probably due not so much 
to the lack of resources as to the lack of emphasis. The Team 
recommends that: — 

Organisations at the district and taluqa level should be 
encouraged to promote cultural and recreational activities 
for non-student youth. Social education programme should 
also be specially directed towards meeting the educational 
needs of this category of the general population. 



Chapter IX 

CHILD WELFARE SERVICES 

The importance of child welfare services lies in the consideration 
that the personality of man is built up in the formative years, and 
the physical and mental health of the nation is determined largely 
by the manner in which it is shaped in the early stages. Further, 
it is only the child who is in the best position to receive the full 
benefits of a welfare service. The problem is of particular impor¬ 
tance in India as the needs are acute and cover a vast field. The 
rights of children have found a special place in our Constitution and 
in the Directive Principles of State Policy. Some States have Chil¬ 
dren’s Acts on the care and treatment of special groups, such as 
juvenile delinquents, orphans, etc. Thanks to the efforts of some 
important voluntary organisations, the welfare services for children 
have also come to receive a certain measure of popular support. 
Nevertheless, we find that no comprehensive programme on a 
national level has yet been chalked out, and the problem has not 
received the due emphasis and priority that it deserves. We would, 
therefore, recommend that: — 

In the drafting of a comprehensive welfare programme, the 
first priority should be given to schemes for the welfare of 
children. 

Establishment of priorities 

2. We also need to indicate the priorities within the field of 
child welfare, in consideration of the limited resources at 
our disposal. The handicapped children require, no doubt, to 
be given special attention and care. These services, which are 
of necessity of a specialised nature, however, require suitable 
technical personnel and a considerable financial outlay. We 
find that under the existing conditions in this country even the 
normal child does not get the minimum services required for his 
healthy growth. We feel, therefore, that we should focus our atten¬ 
tion on the problems of the normal children so that the available 
resources are utilised to the benefit of the maximum number and 
they give measurable indication of the results achieved within a 
short period of time. This policy has also the advantage of the 
preventive approach. In other words, the efforts to bring about an 
all-round development of the normal child will help to prevent a 
growth in the number of the handicapped and maladjusted children 
in the society. In this connection, we consider that the children of 
the under-privileged groups, including those from the urban slum 
areas should be given special attention, among the normal children, 
as they are particularly exposed to social vices on account of their 
environmental handicaps. Their living conditions are deplorable 
and are clearly not on par with those of their. counter-parts in the 
rural areas where inspite of poverty the children have the advantage 
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of living in a cleaner atmosphere. We would, therefore, recommend 
that: — 

Within the field of child welfare priority should he given to 
schemes for the welfare of the normal child, with special 
attention to the needs of children of the under-privileged 
groups including those living in urban areas. In working 
out schemes for child welfare, greater attention has to be 
paid to the preventive side so that the under-lying causes 
of all the social problems and the disabilities of the children 
are effectively controlled. 

Child Welfare Legislation 

3. The existing items of child welfare legislation on the statute 
book cover aspects such as correction of offenders, protection 
against sale into slavery or for immoral purposes, the appoint¬ 
ment of guardians, restrictions on employment of children, 
etc. Specific Children’s Acts have been passed in the States 
of Madras, West Bengal, Kerala, Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan, 
Andhra Pradesh, Punjab, Bombay and Uttar Pradesh. While it is 
a matter of satisfaction that these Acts are on the statute book, we 
find it necessary to draw pointed attention to the fact that they 
cover only some areas in each State; they differ from each other in 
respect of certain vital elements, e.g., age of arrest and detention, 
categories of children covered under the Act, etc. They do not 
provide for inter-State repatriation of children or for the coordina¬ 
tion of programmes and most important of all, they do not often 
provide for the necessary specialised machinery required for their 
successful implementation. Some of the Acts have remained dead 
letters on the statute book while the operation of others has been 
severely restricted. The Central Government had taken the initia¬ 
tive some time back for providing and circulating a model Children’s 
Bill for the former Part “C” States, but it does not appear to have 
been followed up in implementation. Our recommendations on this 
subject are that: — 

(a) It is necessary to enact child welfare legislation in all 
States with a broad measure of uniformity. 

(b) The model children's bill should be re-circulated among 
the State Governments in order to arrive at a certain 
measure of agreement. 

(c) Steps should be taken by the State Governments to en¬ 
force these Acts immediately and, where necessary, funds 
should be provided for the purpose. 

Programmes under the Plan 

4. The child welfare programmes under the Plan cover the aspects 
of health, education and recreation. 

Health programmes 

5. These programmes include the opening of maternity and child 
welfare centres, the organisation of school health service and the 
provision of mid-day meals for school children. 
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6. Maternity and Child Welfare Centres. —The First Plan pro¬ 
vided a sum of Rs. 1-89 crores for opening maternity and child 
welfare centres (Rs. O'54 crores in the Central and Rs. 1'35 crores 
in the State Plans). In the Second Plan this figure was raised to 
Rs. 2-22 crores in the State Plans. But it is noticed that only 
Rs. O'49 crores have been spent during the first three years of the 
Second Plan. It has not been possible to obtain any firm estimate 
of the number of maternity and child welfare centres actually 
opened so far. It is, however, understood that centres which have 
been opened are being integrated with the primary health units. 

7. Obviously, the progress of this scheme has been far from satis¬ 
factory, even if assessed merely in terms of financial outlay. We 
are, however, aware that there are certain handicaps in its imple¬ 
mentation, the most important of them being the shortage of trained 
personnel. It may be mentioned, however, that while in certain 
States, difficulty is experienced in recruiting trained midwives for 
work in the rural areas, there are qther States where this category 
of staff is readily available. We, therefore, recommend that: — 


The trained staff should be given the necessary incentives by 
way of allowances and better living conditions to restore the 
balance between their demand and supply in the rural areas. 
The mobility of such trained staff could be increased if train¬ 
ing programmes are planned on a regional basis, using a 
cpm/mon language to reach the people and to overcome 
local barriers artd prejudices. 


8. School health service. —The Second Plan provides Rs. 1'34 crores 
for the organisation of a school health service, primarily directed 
-towards organising periodical medical check-up for school students. 
The scheme has made little progress so far. We also feel that a 
system of medical check-up unattended by subsequent follow-up 
treatment falls short of the desired objective of building up the 
health of the children. We would recommend that: — 


Additional efforts should be made to secure immediate pro¬ 
gress and in so doing the scope of the scheme should also 
be extended from mere medical inspection, as at present, to 
providing the requisite follow-up treatment as well. 


9. Mid-day meals. —Six States and Union Territories have schemes 
for providing mid-day meals for school children under the Second 
Plan. The provision of cheap and balanced meals has the special 
advantage of remedying the nutritional deficiencies from which a 
large number of children suffer. But we find that although the 
scheme has received a measure of acceptance, little progress has been 
made in terms of actual coverage, as the operation of the scheme 
is confined to a few States and a few areas in each State. In view of 
the limitation of resources we are not sure that the operation of the 
scheme can be extended immediately on a nation-wide scale. But 
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we feel that it should be possible now to extend, the coverage to a 
limi ted extent. We would, therefore, recommend that: — 

In the immediate future attention should be focussed on ex¬ 
tending the scheme at least to the following categories of 
children, viz. 

(i) children attending primary schools in the urban and 
rural areas, preferably from among low income groups; 

(ii) children residing in areas more prone to famine , 
floods and scarcity conditions. 

In this respect, it may also be necessary to pay attention to 
the full and proper utilisation of milk and other supplies 
made available by the U.N. and other agencies. 

These supplies are obtained under agreements at the Govern¬ 
mental level and, in fact, the Central Government bears the trans¬ 
portation costs for these supplies in India. There is a need to examine 
the possibility of using these supplies as part of a planned drive of 
supplementary nutrition for children. The difficulties in implement¬ 
ing the programme are small and can, we believe, be easily ironed 
out. 

Educational programmes 

10. Apart from general educational facilities xor children, the 
organisation of balwadis (pre-primary basic schools) has found a 
place in the programme of Welfare Extension Projects organised by 
the Central Social Welfare Board. The aontent of the WEP pro¬ 
gramme has been discussed in detail elsewhere in the Report. The 
need for coordination with programmes of other welfare depart¬ 
ments in the rural areas has also been indicated. At this 
stage it is only necessary to repeat that the organisation of 
a balwadi should be an essential feature of the programmes for 
rural women and children conducted by other departments, e.g., 
community development, women’s welfare, etc. 

11. Similar arrangements for running balwadis in the urban areas 
should also be taken in hand. At present reputed national welfare 
organisations have organised balwadis in slum areas in the cities 
and these programmes have shown good results. Unfortunately the 
number of such programmes is small and the majority of balwadis 
charge such high fees that they are available only to children from 
the highest income groups. We would, therefore, recommend that: — 

Balwadis should be organised in the urban areas preferably 
in slum areas so as to benefit the children from low income 
groups. 

Recreational programmes 

12. The organisation of recreational programmes is important 
for the healthy development of the normal child. In fact it 
has been pointed out that supervised recreation can be an 
effective preventive measure against the spread of juvenile delin¬ 
quency. Here, again, we are of the opinion that the rural child 
is better off than his urban counterpart, in that he does not require 
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special playgrounds and parks to be organised for his benefit. In 
the cities, however, these facilities are rare and it is, therefore, 
necessary to provide parks and playgrounds in the urban areas. We 
would recommend that: — 


The municipal authorities in cities with a population of 
between fifty thousand and one lakh persons should provide 
adequate parks and play grounds and should organise super¬ 
vised recreation in cooperation with local voluntary organi¬ 
sations, if necessary, with financial assistance from the 
Government. 


13. Children’s films.—The Second Plan provides Rs. 20 lakhs for 
the production of children’s films; the expenditure in the first three 
years has been of the order of Rs. 11-5 lakhs. The activities of the 
Children’s Film Society and Children’s Little Theatre are notable in 
the field of voluntary efforts towards providing these services. The 
Shankar’s Weekly of Delhi has also been organising painting and 
writing competitions to encourage creative activities among children. 
The institution by the Indian Council of Child Welfare of awards for 
courage and service to the community is also noteworthy. These 
are good beginnings and attempts should be made to extend them 
to a large number of children through similar efforts at the regional 
level. 


Children’s literature 

14. The Ministry of Education have held four prize competitions 
for writing books for children. In the third competition 
organised in 1957-58, 22 authors, in the various regional languages, 
were awarded prizes of Rs. 500 each. 2,000 copies of each 
of the prize-winning book were purchased for distribution among 
educational institutions, schools, libraries, community development 
blocks, etc. To improve the general standard of children’s literature 
two model books in Hindi have been so far published. Under the 
scheme of assisting voluntary organisations towards preparing 
children’s magazines and literature, we find that no grant was given 
in 1958-59 and about Rs. 46,000 has been proposed for the year 1959- 
60. The Ministry have also agreed to advance Rs. 7 lakhs to the 
Children’s Book Trust for setting up a press and provision of Rs. 4 
lakhs has been proposed! for the year 1959-60 on this account. We 
also notice that there is a scheme of setting up Sahitya Rachanalayas 
(literary workshops). Four such institutions were sanctioned in 
1958-59 in the States of Assam, Andhra Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh 
and Rajasthan and the programme contemplates the setting up of 
four more in 1959-60 at a cost of Rs- 44,000. On the whole we find 
that these schemes have not progressed well, and some of them have 
not even made a fair start. We would like to emphasise here that 
good literature for children has a positive contribution to make to 
their growth and development. But the object of producing litera¬ 
ture for children would be defeated if the literature is not within 
their easy reach. It may be noted here that literature for children 
produced in other countries is sold at cheap rates in India. The 
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quality of paper and production of these books is also of a high 
standard. It should not be difficult to have such literature also pro¬ 
duced and sold in India, with the help of subsidies, if necessary: — 

The children’s literature produced in India should be sold at 
prices within easy reach of the people and should be widely 
distributed. To ensure effective distribution of this litera¬ 
ture, the Team recommends that this literature should be 
made available to children’s sections, especially set up in 
public libraries, wherever necessary, and to school libraries, 
at concessional rates, for which subsides should be given. 

Welfare of handicapped children 

15. There are four categories of handicapped children, viz., the 
socially handicapped, the physically handicapped, the mentally handi¬ 
capped and the juvenile delinquents. In the absence of data, it is 
difficult to get a clear idea about the nature and extent of the prob¬ 
lems of the handicapped children. It is, therefore, necessary to collect 
information about the number and the nature of the handicapped in 
the country, with special reference to children. We would recom¬ 
mend that: — 

The possibility of using the Census Organisation for the 
collection of data on the handicapped children should be 
considered. 

16- The Second Plan has provided for increasing facilities such 
as model schools for blind and deaf children. The Ministry of 
Education have started a model school for blind children at Dehra 
Dun and proposes to start a school for the orthopaedically handicap¬ 
ped children and a model school for mentally-retarded children in 
1959-60. The Ministry of Health have provided! Rs. 20 lakhs in the 
Plan for the establishment of child guidance and psychiatric clinics 
as adjuncts to teaching hospitals for treating the behaviour, 
personality and habit disorders of children. Seven units have so 
far been sanctioned in Andhra Pradesh, Madras (2), Punjab, U.P., 
Bombay and Madhya Pradesh. In the Plans of a number of States, 
provision has been made for the welfare and education of physically 
and mentally handicapped. The Ministry of Education and the 
Central Social Welfare Board have also a programme of giving 
grants-in-aid to voluntary institutions which look after the welfare 
of the handicapped. We are of the opinion that the existing arrange¬ 
ments for looking after the welfare of the handicapped, in general, 
and of handicapped children in particular are inadequate. For 
example, there are only five institutions catering to the welfare of 
the mentally handicapped. We feel that there is need for 
establishing specific services for each of the categories of the handi¬ 
capped children throughout the country. We would, therefore, 
recommend that:— 

There should, at least, be a minimum set of services for the 
welfare and education of each of the categories of the handi¬ 
capped in every State and such a minimum programme 
should be worked out on a model basis. 

17. A related problem in providing welfare services for the handi¬ 
capped children is the question f their institutionalisation. The 
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idea has gained strength that the welfare of children is best promot¬ 
ed by keeping them as part of the family. We are aware of the 
advantages of institutionalisation and wish to acknowledge the 
pioneering efforts, in the field of welfare of the handicapped, of 
pioneering bodies like the Society for the Rehabilitation of Crippled 
Children in Bombay, the Calcutta Blind School and other notable 
institutions of this type. In fact, the Society for the Rehabilitation 
of Crippled Children, Bombay, has been able to extend its services 
to a wider public mainly because of a decided emphasis 
on non-institutionalisation, as the crippled children are brought 
regularly to the clinic by the parents. We feel that there 
should be a clear shift towards non-institutionalisation in the 
organisation of the existing welfare services. Until such time, how¬ 
ever, it will be necessary to depend upon the existing residential 
institutions for the care and rehabilitation of crippled children. We, 
are, however, of the opinion that it is always desirable to avoid 
institutionalisation of these children in cases where it is possible to 
deal with their problems in the setting of the family. 

18. The problems of juvenile delinquents are dealt with separate¬ 
ly under the chapter on ‘Social Defence Programmes’. 

Proposed National Commission for Child Welfare 

19. This analysis indicates that the limited funds made avaliable 
for child welfare in the Second Plan have not been effectively utilised 
so far. This is an unfortunate state of affairs, considering that the 
welfare of children as future citizens of the country has been accepted 
by us all. It is evident that the real reason for the present position 
lies in the absence of an integrated programme for the welfare of 
children.. We would, hence, recommend that: — 

A National Commission for Child Welfare should he set up 
for improving the pattern of child welfare services and for 
drawing up an integrated national programme to be adopted 
as pari of the Third Five Year Plan. 

Such a Commission could lay down the schedule for protective legis¬ 
lation andi specific welfare programmes, the priorities within the 
field of child welfare and the resources that would be required for 
implementing these programmes in terms of finance, trained 
personnel, equipment, etc. 



PART III 

WELFARE OF BACKWARD CLASSES 



Chapter I 

GENERAL PRINCIPLES 

For well-known historical reasons the Backward Classes have been 
given a special consideration in the Constitution of India. The term 
‘Backward Classes’ has been used to include Scheduled Tribes, 
Scheduled Castes, Denotified Tribes and Other Backward Classes. 
In consequence of the rigid caste-ridden hierarchy, that prevailed in 
the past in India’s social structure, certain sections of the community 
laboured under distinct disadvantages. They suffered both from 
social and economic disabilities and came to be known as Backward 
Classes. 

2. There are two very clear implications of the policy adopted by 
the Government of India towards the Backward Classes. On the one 
hand there is recognition of the fact that certain sections of the 
population are socially, educationally and economically not even 
with the rest of the community. Alongside there is an equally 
important stipulation that the wide disparities in the socio-economic 
levels of various sections of the community should be narrowed 
down and finally eliminated. It has been fully realised that special 
arrangements would have to be made for them in order to bring 
them to a position of equality with other citizens. In essence, 
therefore, this is a policy of social justice. 

3. Article 46 of the Constitution lays down a directive principle 
of State policy in this behalf. It provides “The State shall promote 
with special care the educational and economic interests of the 
weaker sections of the people, and, in particular, of the Scheduled 
Castes and the Scheduled Tribes, and shall protect them from social 
injustice and all forms of exploitation.” As for the Scheduled 
Castes, who suffer from a social disability arising from the practice 
of ‘untouchability’, Article 17 of the Constitution enunciates a 
fundamental right in these words: “‘Untouchability’ is abolished 
and its practice in any form is forbidden. The enforcement of 
any disability arising out of ‘Untouchability’ shall be an offence 
punishable in accordance with law”. 

4. The special assistance which the Constitution envisages take 
two forms: (1) Reservation in the matter of representation and 
employment and (2) Special assistance to overcome social, educa¬ 
tional and economic backwardness. According to our Terms of 
Reference, we are only concerned with the latter. The principal 
provisions dealing with welfare are contained in Articles 46 and 275. 
These provide for promotion of the educational, social and economic 
interests of the Backward Classes. Article 244 introduces another 
important concept, namely, development of backward areas together 
with certain groups of people who are themselves backward and 
reside in these areas. In short, the regional concept also embraces 
the group concept. 
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National Policy towards the Scheduled Tribes 

5. The problem of Scheduled Tribes is somewhat different because 
of several anthropological reasons. Each tribe has a distinct cultural 
pattern of its own. It was, therefore, necessary to prepare any pro¬ 
gramme for the development and welfare of Scheduled Tribes with a 
clear-cut national policy. Anthropologists, planners, welfare adminis¬ 
trators and social workers have all been interested alike in defining 
this policy in the light of their own understanding of the problem 
Opinions expressed by various groups on this subject constitute 
divergent schools of| thought which have evoked considerable 
controversy. Because of the forces released by the plans for the 
overall national development, the process of acculturation of tribes 
has been further accelerated. With the linking up of the tribal 
areas with the outside world, the question whether we should adopt 
a policy of assimilation or otherwise is no more than of mere 
academic interest. 

6. In fact, we cannot find better words to define the correct policy 
on tribal development than used by none other than the Prime 
Minister himself in his succinct and pointed foreword to the second 
edition of Dr. Verrier Elwin’s book, “A Philosophy for NEFA”. He 
observes: 

“We cannot allow matters to drift in the tribal areas or just 
not take interest in them. In the world of to-day that is not possible 
or desirable. At the same time we should avoid over-administering 
these areas, and, in particular, sending too many outsiders into tribal 
territory.” 

7. It is between these two extreme positions that we have to 
function. There has to be development in various ways, such as 
communications, medical facilities education and better agriculture, 
these avenues of development should, however, be pursued within 
the broad framework of the following five fundamental principles: 

(1) People should develop along 1 the lines of their own 

genius and we should avoid imposing anything on them. 
We should try to encourage in every way their own 
traditional arts and culture. 

(2) Tribal rights in land and forests should be respected. 

(3) We should try to train and build up a team of their 

own people to do the work of administration and 
development. Some technical personnel from outside 
will, no doubt, be needed, especially in the beginning. 
But we should avoid introducing too many outsiders into 
tribal territory. 

(4) We should not over-administer these areas or overwhelm 

them with a multiplicity of schemes. We should rather 
work through, and not in rivalry to, their own social 
and cultural institutions. 

(5) We should judge results, not by statistics or the amount 

of money spent, but by the quality of human character 
that is evolved. 
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8. Our field studies and observations as also the discussions with 
social workers, welfare administrators and social scientists bear out 
the principles enunciated by the Prime Minister. Our recommen¬ 
dations spell out the details in which the various programme and 
activities for tribal welfare and development need to be modified 
so as to translate these principles into practice. 

Problem of assimilation 

9. Since the whole nation is on the march, it can be confidently 
expected that the tribals would play their part with the rest of the 
nation. We are all adjusting ourselves to new ideas and to the 
impact of forces generated by national development; the tribals can 
do likewise. At some stage or other assimilation would reach an 
optimum point. No deliberate measures need, therefore, be taken 
unduly to hasten the process of assimilation lest it proves harmful 
to the tribals. On the other hand, measures might be taken to 
moderate the impact of th& radiating forces of development and to 
allow the strong and healthy characteristics of tribal culture to 
influence the rest of the society. 

Criteria for drawing up Scheduled of Castes, Tribes and Area 

10. During the course of our study, we have come across a pro¬ 
blem which strictly is outside the purview of our Terms of Reference. 
However, it would serve our purpose if this problem is taken note 
of by the Commissions which will shortly be set up under Article 339 
of the Constitution, “to report on the administration of the scheduled 
areas and the welfare of the Scheduled Tribes in the States”. The 
reference is to the criteria for drawing up of schedules for tribes, 
areas and castes. It is found that criteria for classifying castes as 
Scheduled Castes are fairly definite. Such is not the case in regard 
to the scheduling of tribes and areas. It was observed that a tribe is 
scheduled in one State while it is not scheduled in another.' Some¬ 
times a tribe is scheduled in one area of a State while the same tribe, 
residing in another part of the State, is not scheduled. It is, how¬ 
ever, admitted that even the same tribe can be at different levels of 
economic development within the same State. Then, certain areas 
which have a large population of Scheduled Tribes and which are 
yet undeveloped have not been declared as Scheduled Areas. 

11. We have taken cognisance of these factors only, to the extent 
they have a bearing on the welfare programmes of the Scheduled 
Castes, Scheduled Tribes and Scheduled Areas. Devising or applying 
an objective set of criteria to serve as a rational basis for drawing 
up of these schedules is not directly within our purview. As stated 
earlier, it is expected that the Commission, shortly due to be 
appointed under the Constitution, will give the necessary attention 
to the subject. 

Application of economic criteria within Scheduled Castes and Sche¬ 
duled Tribes. 

12. At present the practice is to consider the total quantum of 
assistance to any category of scheduled communities as one unit. It 
has been observed by us that, as a result of the development and 
welfare measures taken during th course of last 12 years, certain 
Scheduled Casetes and Tribes have shown remarkable advance over 
others. Instances of certain groups or sub-groups, within a Scheduled 
Caste or a Scheduled Tribe, having attained a much higher standard 
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of living than the rest of their community, are also not lacking. This 
difference in the economic levels has a bearing on their capacity to 
absorb and to properly utilise the assistance offered by the State or 
by the voluntary organisations. Tribes or Castes, which are more 
advanced economically and/or educationally, tend to get more than 
their due share of assistance. This has an adverse influence on the 
growth of those at the lower rung of the economic ladder. The 
Team recommends that: — 

While still retaining the Schedules of Castes and Tribes for 
special assistance, an economic criterion should be applied 
within the groups of Scheduled Tribes and Scheduled Castes 
so as to ensure that more benefits go to those who are econo¬ 
mically less advanced. 

However, the ultimate objective would be to entirely eliminate 
criteria other than economic so that backwardness would be judged 
only on the basis of economic considerations. It is envisaged that the 
economic basis of need would then constitute the nucleus of a system 
of social security which can be extended in proportion to the expand¬ 
ing national resources. 

Other Backward Classes 

13. In fact, what is true particularly of Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes, generally holds good about the “Other Backward 
Classes” as well. Some of them have been able to improve them¬ 
selves so much that, for all practical purposes, they are indistinguish¬ 
able from the general community. Simultaneously, it must be 
recognised that there are still some individuals—and they constitute 
the majority—who require special assistance for years to come. It 
is felt that we have reached a stage at which this matter should be 
given a careful consideration. It would seem that, in the national 
interest, a distinction should be drawn between the more advanced 
and not so advanced individuals among the backward classes. This 
will enable those who have progressed to take their rightful place 
with the rest of the community and will facilitate concentration on 
those who still require assistance. It stands to reason that a highly 
educated person who has a four-figure income per month cannot be 
equated with other backward class individuals living in remote hills, 
isolated villages and worst of slums. 

14. To illustrate this point more concretely findings of our field 
studies may be cited. It was observed that 24% scholarship-holders in 
Assam, 32% in Bihar, 20% in Madhya Pradesh and 25% in Orissa 
belonged to families having an income of Rs. 1501 and above per 
annum. The percentages of scholarship-holders in the lower income 
groups were found to be proportionately much less. Similarly with 
regard to financial assistance for housing, it was found that among 
those who get assistance, persons having comparatively higher 
incomes are found to be relatively numerous. Secondly, the field 
studies dp not reveal any more favourable terms for this financial 
assistance to individuals having lower income than what is available 
to those having higher income. In other words, the aid given to 
low income individuals is not always an outright grant nor is the 
amount given to the higher income group always a loan. It is 
desirable to’ evolve suitable norms, based possibly on income or any 
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other easily and accurately ascertainable factor. While evolving 
norms, a liberal, though objective approach, should be adopted so that 
even those at the marginal level may still continue to get sustained 
benefits to consolidate their position. But in terms of administrative 
efficacy it will be advisable that once these norms are evolved they 
should be enforced strictly. If the removal of disparities is the 
eventual aim of all developmental and welfare measures for back¬ 
ward classes, the proposed course seems to be the only logical way. 
It is also a matter of inculcating an urge among those, who are in 
receipt of assistance, to cherish the goal of being one and equal 
with the rest of the community. For this purpose, we recommend 
that: — 

(a) (i) An economic rationale should be introduced in the 
schemes of assistance concentrating on aid to those indivi¬ 
duals who are economically less advanced among the other 
backward classes. 

(ii) Standard norms based either oh revenue or income tax 
or some other local tax which are easily assessable should 
be adopted. 

(b) These norms should be objectively determined and 
should be applied in no ungenerous or rigid manner. They 
may be periodically reviewed in the light of the changing 
position. 

Tribal bias and extension methods 

15. Ever since the first National Extension Service and Community 
Development Blocks were opened, considerable knowledge and skills 
have been acquired by executive officers at the field level in 
harnessing technological development to socio-economic progress. 
But when similar schemes were extended to tribal areas it was 
assumed that the methods which succeeded with the average Indian 
farmer or a villager would also succeed with a tribal. It Was quickly 
realised that tribal psychology is somewhat different. It is, there¬ 
fore, not uncommon to find that schemes operating in tribal areas 
have not been able to catch the people’s imagination. The lack of 
a suitable adaptation of the general extension methods was the main 
cause for this failure. A study of the few schemes which did register 
an appreciable progress in some tribal areas would reveal that-the 
necessary slant was given to the entire approach. The Team recom¬ 
mends that:— 

The extension methods should be properly adapted so as to 
suit the tribal psychology and should be so applied as to 
enable the tribals to develop according to their own genius. 

Other Principles 

Traditional tribal institutions 

16. In keeping with the proposed policies enunciated above, it 
would be necessary to ensure that the welfare and developmental 
plans for the backward classes and particularly for the Scheduled 
Tribes are formulated and implemented with close and continuous 
cooperation of their own indigenous institutions. The tribals, for 
instance, have their traditional panehayats or village darbars which 
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continue to hold a sway over the tribal life. Associating traditional 
tribal institutions with planning and execution will have a two-fold 
benefit. In the first instance, the plans will become more realistic 
if they reflect the popular needs as represented by traditional tribal 
institutions. Secondly, once these representative bodies are convinced 
of the efficacy of a programme, the whole-hearted cooperation of the 
entire tribal community would follow ipso facto. Because of the un¬ 
fortunate experience that the tribals have had when they first came 
into contact with the outer world, there is a natural tendency on 
their part to suspect the bonafides of any external agency. The 
fact that the external agency comes in the form of a developmental 
or welfare body is no safeguard in their eyes for in the past exploit¬ 
ers have usually come to them in the guise of benefactors. One of 
the ways of winning their confidence is to approach them through 
their own institutions. For example, the traditional panchayats, 
such as the Pattapara among the Kanikars of Kerala or the village 
darbars among the Khasis of. Assam, are institutions which still re¬ 
tain their hold over the tribal’s mind and way of life. Likewise 
social institutions like the Murangs in Assam and the Ghotals in 
Bastar are other instances of tribal institutions for the youths. 
These institutions are still active and have potentialities of being 
invested with a new vitality that can be directed towards the 
current needs. If they are harnessed towards planning and 
execution of developmental and welfare programmes, they will be 
infused with a new message and a new mission which will once 
again make them the architects of their own destiny. The develop¬ 
mental programme also stands to gain in being smoother and 
speedier than it can ever hope to be with purely official effort. We 
recommend that:— 

The traditional tribal institutions should be actively asso¬ 
ciated with planning and execution of welfare and develop¬ 
ment programmes. In doing so, however, the process of 
democratisation should be progressively introduced. One 
possible method would be to make these authorities elective 
and leave tribal bodies to work out methods of functioning in 
keeping with their traditions. 

Simplicity in planning for tribal welfare 

17. Another basic factor that can make a substantial difference in 
the success or failure of a plan for tribal welfare is its simplicity. Our 
studies have clearly brought out that the danger of attempting too 
much is that little is achieved. In framing the recommendations, we 
have been largely, guided by this overriding consideration of adopt¬ 
ing a simple and direct approach to planning for the welfare and 
development of the tribes. Apart from the fact that sufficient 
personnel of the right type are not available to ■ introduce, at this 
stage, every conceivable scheme of welfare and development, there 
is the danger of over-administration, as pointed out by the Prime 
Minister, Which is resented and resisted by the tribal. Even if no 
active resistance is offered, the mere multiplicity and complexity of 
schemes confuse the tribal who is unable to assimilate all the advice 
that is directed to him. Further, it is now clear to any serious student 
of the working of plan schemes that overdoing or unduly hastening 
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the process and pace of development often leads to passivity, a dis¬ 
position to accept but not to do. We recommend that:— 

The Plans for tribal welfare need to be very simple. It is 
important, at least in the initial stages, to concentrate on 
a few selected programmes, that have a vital bearing on the 
felt needs of the people so as to secure ready understanding 
and willing participation on the part of the' tribals. 

Synchronisation of various administrative methods 

18. At this stage it is necessary to stress a basic tenet of 
administration. Being of universal application, its efficacy is not 
limited only to the administration of tribal welfare schemes. 
Although obvious, the reason for reiterating it here is that a failure 
to overlook this principle brings about a greater set-back in tribal 
areas where people are more sensitive than elsewhere. Many a time 
it so happens that the pace of implementation of various components 
of a scheme, which are interdependent, is not simultaneously regu¬ 
lated. This results in schemes starting without full and proper pre¬ 
paratory work leading to a halting progress in their implementation. 
For example, following a campaign for utilisation of better seeds or 
use of fertilisers and manures, if the supply of improved seeds or 
fertilisers does not reach the farmer in good time, the Development 
Officers lose face with the tribals. This’ shakes their confidence so 
deeply that an exhortation in future has little or no influence on 
them. Opening ofi a multi-purpose block with great fanfare and 
high promises but without the necessary resources or equipment is 
another example of this nature. Any time-lag between preparing 
the community for social action and providing the necessary facili¬ 
ties is bound to result in indifference if not hostility.. We recom¬ 
mend that: — 

Constant vigilance should be exercised to ensure that action 
under various schemes, which are interdependent, is pro¬ 
perly synchronised so as not to cause delay or failure in their 
implementation and consequent frustration among the 
people. 



Chapter II 

WELFARE AND DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMMES FOR 
SCHEDULED TRIBES 

The existing programmes of tribal welfare and development 
include a variety of activities under the broad heads of economic 
development, communications, education, public health and hous¬ 
ing. From April, 1957 an integral programme of intensive develop¬ 
ment has also been initiated in the shape of special multi-purpose 
blocks. This programme is jointly sponsored and supported by the 
Ministry of Community Development and the Ministry of Home 
Affairs. If the size of financial provision for a particular pro¬ 
gramme is any index of the priority accorded to that scheme, eco¬ 
nomic development assures the highest priority, for which a pro¬ 
vision of about Rs. 10 crores has been made in the Second Five 
Year Plan. Communications, education, multi-purpose blocks, 
housing and public health follow in that order of priority in terms 
of the financial provisions made for them. In the schematic budget 
for the multi-purpose blocks, the order of priority is as follows:— 

Rs.in 

Lakhs. 


I. Project Headquarters . . . . . . , , 7-00 

II. Irrigation, Reclamation and Soil Conservation . . .. . 4-00 

III. Communications ..4 00 

IV. Rural Housing.2 50 

V. Cooperation.2-00 

VI. Rural Arts and Crafts . . . . . . . 2-00 

VII. Health and Rural Sanitation.2-00 

VIII. Animal Husbandry & Agricultural Extension . . . 1-50 

IX. Education.0-75 

X. Social Education . . . » JpH . . . . . 0-75 

XI. Miscellaneous. . . . . . . . . . 0-50 


Total . . 27-00 


Balanced, priorities 

2. While each aspect of development is important in its own 
place, it is observed that in actual operation no rigid order of priority 
is universally applicable. Felt needs of tribal communities vary in 
some detail from community to community and area to area. In 
most tribal areas regular supply of clean drinking water is an 
acutely felt want. Apart from being an elementary necessity, its 
lack is also the cause of widespread diseases among the tribals. Simi¬ 
larly, while there will be common agreement on according highest 
priority to economic development, there will be wide differences on 
the question whether agriculture or forestry, handicrafts or village 
industries should constitute the main plank of economic development 
in a particular tribal area. Keeping in view the broad requirements 
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of Scheduled Tribes all over the country, the Team recommends 
that:— 


The overall order of priority should he as follows: 

(i) Economic Development and Communications; 

(ii) Education; and 

(iii) Public Health. 

Integral Plan 

3. A local survey preparatory to the formulation of schemes can 
alone reveal the precise order of priorities applicable to that parti¬ 
cular area. Thus the two main sound principles of planning, 
namely, integral approach and balanced order of priorities, should 
also be applied to all schemes for the development and welfare of 
tribals. One cannot emphasise the development of any one aspect 
to the exclusion of others. We recommend that:— 

(a) While the above three major programmes should receive 
a higher priority than the rest, inter se they should receive 
simultaneous attention because success in each of them is 
dependant upon the progress in other spheres. 

(b) A careful integrated programme of development of 
tribal economy based on agriculture, forestry, handicrafts 
and village industries should be organised. The exact degree 
of emphasis upon each of them would be determined by a 
systematic survey of the needs and possibilities in each area. 

Agriculture and Allied Programmes 

Complex problems 

4. A study of the agricultural development in tribal areas reveals 
that the problems involved in the process are complex and technical. 
Some broad facts are, however, very clear. Out of a total popula¬ 
tion of 235 lakhs of Scheduled Tribes, 173 lakhs are engaged in 
agricultural pursuits. The importance that the tribals attach to the 
land, which sustains them, is much deeper than what can be 
imagined on the basis of mere economic utility. In view of the high 
priority that schemes for economic betterment deserve in any plan 
of tribal development and further because of the vital place that 
agriculture occupies in the economic life of tribals, agriculture can 
easily assume a very high priority in schemes of tribal development. 
If the provisions and performances are an index of the importance 
attached to any particular scheme, agriculture has not enjoyed this 
place of precedence either in the First or in the Second Flan. The 
total expenditure on agricultural schemes for Scheduled Tribes during 
the First Plan was only of the order of Rs. 6'58 lakhs. Though the 
net provision on agriculture for Scheduled Tribes has been increased 
to Rs. 74-29 lakhs, in terms of the proportion of this provision in the 
total outlay for welfare of Scheduled Tribes this has been increased 
only by 2 per cent. There is thus a strong case for higher provision 
and better performance in the agricultural schemes for tribal benefit. 
For them it is a part of their historical heritage. In their culture, 
it is the mother earth that feeds them and bestows’ numerous 
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natural gifts on them. Land symbolises for them a sense of securi¬ 
ty and freedom from want. Before the introduction of cash eco¬ 
nomy and with it of! the agents of cash money, the tribals might 
not have been living in great prosperity but they did not live in 
dire want either. The increasing alienation from land has brought 
about not only dependence and poverty, as we understand it, but 
also a degree of social disorganisation. Further in these days of 
food shortage when the whole national effort is directed towards 
raising two ears of com where one grew before, their indigenous 
methods of cultivation are also considered inadequate. 

Jhuming cultivation 

5. Another problem which is very often associated with tribal 
agriculture is the practice of jhuming or shifting cultivation. It 
would appear that much has been made of the evil effects of shifting 
cultivation on the soil and the forest. In 1958, Shri H. D. Chaturvedi, 
the then Inspector-General of Forests, Government of India, pointed 
out that “the correct approach to the problem of shifting cultivation 
lies in accepting it not as a necessary evil but recognising it as a way 
of life;.... evolved as a reflex to the physiographical character of the 
land”. According to one estimate 25 lakhs of tribal population follow 
the jhuming method of cultivation. There is an attempt to abolish 
this practice altogether and to rehabilitate the shifting cultivators in 
settled agriculture on lower slopes or on the plains, only 10 per cent 
of them can be settled in the next 15 years. In the Second Five Year 
Plan a sum of Rs. 287-33 lakhs has been set apart for the purpose. It 
should thus appear to be a costly and long-drawn-out process and the 
results do not promise to be commensurate with the effort or the 
outlay. Recently, however, experiments are being made to intro¬ 
duce scientific jhuming in order to preserve the fertility of the soil 
and prevent erosion. If the experiments currently in hand in 
NEFA prove successful, as they promise to be, we might strike at 
a golden mean which will result in greater food production with¬ 
out unduly interfering with the tribal way of life. In the- absence 
of any such approach, we are likely to be continuously beset with 
the present dilemma in which we can neither allow jhuming to go 
on unchecked nor do we have sufficient land, water and other 
material resources to offer an inexpensive and quick substitute. 
There are regions in or around tribaf areas where land is available 
but has remained unallotted and in most cases even unsurveyed. 

6. Our recommendations are primarily directed towards the 
three main problems of tribal agriculture, namely, (i) restoration 
and preservation of the land rights of the tribal communities; (ii) 
introduction of scientific jhuming and (iii) improvement of agri¬ 
cultural practices for more and better production of food. 

7. An important point about tribal agriculture is the problem of 
land itself and of their rights under the prevailing system of land 
tenure. The extension of the rule of law in the field of land rights 
has resulted in the progressive extinction of the original rights of 
tribals which was theirs at least by virtue of the first occupation. 
Even if it is not possible to reverse this process there should be no 
doubt or difficulty aboyt arresting this process and in restating the 
rights of. tribal communities in land in unambiguous terms.. 
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8. Even where intermediaries have been abolished, the tribals 
continue to hold the status of sub-tenants or under-ryots and hence 
do not come into direct relationship with the State except in cer¬ 
tain areas. Backward classes in general and tribals in particular 
have not been able to take full advantage, on account of their weak 
social and economic status. They are still subjected to direct or 
indirect threats of forced eviction under the guise of ‘voluntary 
surrenders’. Some of them, though tenants in law and in fact, are 
regarded only as crop-sharers, thus depriving them of their legiti¬ 
mate tenancy rights. The Ahirs of Assam, Bargadas, the Norom- 
dora in Kerala are the particular groups which have suffered in this 
respect. Further, the Zamindari estates in the hill areas of Assam, 
and Jaunsar Bawar areas of Uttar Pradesh, Mattardsuri tenancy in 
Andhra Pradesh and Madras and Zamindari tenure in Tripura are the 
examples of tribal areas where the intermediaries have not been 
abolished. We recommend that:— 

(a) One of the first few steps that should receive higher 
priority in the programme of agricultural develoment 
in tribal areas is that of surveying the areas of cultiv¬ 
able land. Wherever it is not possible to carry out 
detailed survey, it would suffice to ascertain the extent 
and location of land available for allotment and re¬ 
clamation. 

(b) This should be immediately followed by a plan of 
allotment in which due emphasis should be given to 
allotting land to shifting cultivators and landless tribals. 

9. It has been reported that during the period 1951—55, 2,55,595 
acres of land was allotted to Scheduled Tribes in Scheduled Areas 
in the States of Bihar, Bombay and Hyderabad. During the same 
period 4,29,296 acres were given to Scheduled Tribes under "the 
Bhoodan movement. The actual scheme of settlement, however, 
does not sustain the expectations raised by these otherwise impres¬ 
sive figures. 

Inadequate settlement 

10. The field studies undertaken by the Research Unit of the Team 
covered 117 respondents (allottees) belonging to Scheduled Tribes 
and Scheduled Castes in the 6 States of Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, 
Madras, Orissa, Rajasthan and Uttar Pradesh. It came to light that 
34-2 per cent of the respondents had received less than 1 acre, and 
15-4 per cent between 1 to 2 acres. Thus almost 50 per cent of the 
settlers got less than 2 acres of land. Most of the respondents in 
Uttar Pradesh and Madras fall into these two groups. Rajasthan 
is the only notable exception wherein all the respondents have 
received more than 5 acres of land each. As for the quality of land, 
73-5 per cent were allotted waste land, the rest 18-8 per cent, and 7*7 
per cent got fallow and cultivable land respectively. It would thus 
appear that neither was the quality of land allotted adequate nor was 
the quantity sufficient even for bare maintenance. 

11. It is recognised that some of these draw-back* arise from 
high pressure of population on land. Our study also reveals the 
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madequaeyi of the financial material and technical assistance given 
to the allottees. In view of these factors, we recommend that: 

(a) (i) Settlement of tribals on land should be encouraged 
on a cooperative basis wherever circumstances permit and 
people are in favour. 

(ii) Also where the land is insufficient but is available in 
a compact and contiguous strech, cooperative cultivation be 
promoted subject to (i) above. 

(b) The assistance given to the settlers should be adequate 
so as to enable the tribesmen to derive maximum benefit 
out of the allotted land. 

(c) Subsidiary occupations should also be provided in order 
to supplement the earnings from land. 

Land tenure 

12. Another equally important measure lies in protecting the land 
tenure of. the tribal farmer. Several State Governments have 
recognised the need for special legislation to protect land rights of 
backward classes. Legislative pleasures have been taken in the 
States of Andhra, Assam, Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, Rajasthan 
and West Bengal for the benefit of Scheduled Tribes. While these 
enactments have gone some way towards preventing alienation ol 
tribal land, ingenious agents of exploitation have found loop-holes, 
so as to render the laws somewhat ineffective. In Midnapur District 
of West Bengal, for instance, it has been found necessary to reopen 
as many as 44,000 cases which claim protection under the Bengal 
Tenancy Act, 1917. So far as the title of Jhum land is concerned, 
the three Jhum Land Regulations promulgated in 1947-48 in 
NEFA have been found to be very effective*. It is understood that 
these Regulations give the tribal population absolute right over their 
Jhum lands. Customary rights to Jhum land in favour of any village 
community which has cultivated or utilised it for a certain period 
are also guaranteed under the Regulations. It is, therefore, recom¬ 
mended that: — 

The utility of existing provisions for protecting the land 
rights of tribals should be re-examined by the States and 
measures taken to bring them in line with the needs of 
the situation prevailing today. This could perhaps be done 
by the same committee suggested to examine measures to 
end exploitation. 

Soil conservation 

13. The two main draw-backs of the existing soil conservation 
schemes are as follows: 

(i) When the Government undertakes these measures entirely 
at their cost, which is later sought to be recovered from the cultiva¬ 
tors, the schemes are costly and the burden on the cultivator heavy. 
As against this there are schemes in which the Government extends 
only some technical assistance and the cost of the pucca works in- 


*Refer “A Philosophy for NEFA” (Second Edition) Dr. Verrier Elvin. 
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volved in the process. This scheme is much more economical but 
succeeds where the cultivators have enough preparedness and re¬ 
sources to meet the remaining cost. Usually a few farmers are 
inclined to borrow for this purpose. 

(ii) In some places multi-purpose schemes are taken up in har^d 
which include growing of cash crops such as coffee, cashewnut,. 
spices and the like. Some of these cash crops act as good soil con¬ 
servators and are also more paying but a word of caution may be 
given here in the matter of introducing cash crops. They are not 
successful everywhere. Each group requires a certain amount of 
rainfall, a certain kind of soil and other climatic and topographical 
features. The method of trying limited experiments before extend¬ 
ing the successful crop is more economical and effective. It is, there¬ 
fore, desirable that before any ambitious programme of extension is 
taken up, experiments are successfully carried out in different re¬ 
gions. Otherwise, the failure of these crops at a later date on vast 
areas may have serious repurcussions. For instance it has been 
discovered, after a costly experiment, that cashewnut and pepper 
plants do not bear fruits in regions above an altitude of 1,000 fl¬ 
it is, therefore, recommended that: — 

(a) Subsidies should be given for soil conservation measures 
on individual and community holdings, the tribals’ contri¬ 
bution being accepted in the form of labour. 

(b) In respect of new land, schemes of settlement should 
be worked out first and conservation adopted on the prin¬ 
ciple stated above. 

(c) Prohibition or regulation of cultivation on higher slopes 
should be linked with schemes for cultivation of cash crops 
which have proved successful in experiments. 

Ancillary facilities 

14. Importance of undertaking minor irrigation schemes of all 
types has been realised but the progress under the scheme has not 
been as encouraging in tribal areas as it should be. Slow progress^ 
is partly due to the shortage of engineering personnel available to 
live and work in the tribal areas and partly due to the lack of 
perennial source of water near enough to cultivable land. It has 
been noticed that wherever allotted land has to be reclaimed and 
irrigated there is considerable lag between the allotment and 
measures for reclamation and irrigation. It, therefore, needs to be 
ensured that this time lag is removed and the allottees are them¬ 
selves engaged on soil conservation and irrigation works with 
Government assistance as indicated above. Colonisation has been, 
used as a major incentive to settle the tribals, particularly the 
nomadic ones or the shifting cultivators, permanently at one place. 
Sometimes the colony is built first and then the search begins for a 
suitable source of livelihood in the neighbourhood. It is recom¬ 
mended that: — 

(a) (i) This approach needs to be reversed. The tribal should 
be attracted to come and settle around places where gainful 
occupation is assured. 
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(ii) It would be better to provide suitable home-steads 
around the allotted land making sure that there is a pere¬ 
nnial source of clean drinking water available at hand. 

Supply services 

15. As regards the provision of amenities in terms of credit, 
improved tools and implements, manures and fertilisers and seeds, 
the important thing is that they should be provided in sufficient 
measure and in time. It has been observed that many a time these 
supplies either go waste or yield poor results simply because either 
the supply is marginally inadequate or reaches the farmer a bit 
too late. 

Promotive measures 

16. Among the more important methods for improving agricul¬ 
ture, we would like io stress the following points: — 

On seeing a good number of demonstration farms in various parts 
of the country two broad inferences were clear. Firstly there was 
not enough research and experimentation being conducted on a re¬ 
gional level and secondly the results of whatever research was con¬ 
ducted were not being carried extensively to the farmers. Wher¬ 
ever these findings did reach the farmer, there was no machinery to 
follow up whether or not they were applied effectively. The desira¬ 
bility for research on a regional basis is self-evident. Conditions 
vary from area to area and the improved strains of seeds evolved 
for a particular region or certain practices valid for particular clima¬ 
tic and soil conditions are not necessarily applicable to other regions. 
So far as the application of results of research is concerned, the 
necessity of modifying the techniques and methods of extension so 
as to suit the tribal psychology cannot be over-emphasised. The 
Team recommends as follows:— 

(a) Research and experimental farms should be set up on 
a regional basis. 

(bi) Demonstration farms should be established locally 
within each block or in any other convenient regional unit 
so that improved methods of cultivation can be demonstrated 
under typical conditions prevailing therein. 

(c) Some practices may have to be demonstrated actually 
on peoples’ own holdings by moving parties or teams of 
extension workers. 

(d) Individual cultivators should be selected, who, aided 
with equipment, seeds and technical guidance in improved 
agricultural practices, would undertake the application of 
research findings. Election of these individuals can be 
entrusted to the tribal communities or their representative 
bodies subject to fulfilment of certain requirements from 
the technical point of view. 

Scientific jhuming 

17. As for giving scientific base to jhuming cultivation, several 
methods have been recommended and tried in various places. One 
method is prevalent in the French and Belgian Ardenns. “Here the 
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greatest care is taken to preserve the vitality of the stools by cut¬ 
ting them so that they will pollard readily, and not spreading over 
them any of the stuff burned. When the crop is weeded or harvest¬ 
ed all damage to the shoots that can be from the stools is carefully 
avoided so that after the cropping is over, they quickly shoot out 
branches and leaves and cover the soil, thus protect it until the next 
clearing is due”. Another method is to sow suitable crops in the 
Jhums after the second year’s harvest. The Wattle, i.e., Acacia 
molisima is found to be very good for this purpose. It grows quickly 
and profusely and provides the much-needed nitrogen to the soil. 
The bark of this wattle has also high commercial value. There are, 
however, certain precautions necessary and, therefore, it should be 
introduced after a survey of the local soil. 

18. Experiments in NEFA.— In the NEFA they have introduced 
the “half plot” method. In this method, the old ways of jhuming 
and the new are carried out side by side on two halves of the same 
plot. The idea is to provide organic matter to fertilise the soil, to 
introduce the appropriate crop rotation and to evolve a simple way 
of adding humus other than by forest-fallow. On the high slopes 
where shifting cultivation is to be altogether abandoned the culti¬ 
vation of rubber, cashew-nuts, coffee, cardimum and black pepper, 
depending upon the soil and climate of each hill area, is done. 

19. Some precautions .—At this stage some caution may be neces¬ 
sary in regard to one or two items. In the zeal to wean away the 
tribals from shifting cultivation, let them not be carried away from 
the cooperative method towards individualism. Jhuming is more 
suitable for this purpose. When this is replaced by permanent 
settlement, care should be taken to see that, with the help of tribal 
institutions, the cooperative approach is consolidated and built up. 
The second problem is with regard to the introduction of improved 
tools and implements. They should 'be such as can be repaired, if 
possible also manufactured locally and should be moderately priced 
so as to be within the easy reach of the tribal farmers and light 
enough for mountain cattle. 

Animal husbandry 

20. The importance of animal husbandry in the life of the Indian 
agricultural community is well known. Normally, this should be 
so in the life of tribal agriculturists as well. But because of the 
primitive methods of agriculture still followed by some of them, 
use of animal power in agriculture is a novelty for most of them. 
Further, some of their social-cum-religious practices of sacrificial 
killing of cattle are not conducive to the promotion of animal 
husbandry. Instances have come to our notice, where the cattle 
gifted to settling tribals did not survive long. This was partly 
because of their negligence in the proper care of the cattle and 
partly because the cattle was used for eating on ceremonial occasions 
or otherwise. There are only a few tribal communities, some of 
them nomadic, who have a liking for maintenance of cattle for dairy 
purposes. We recommend that: — 

(a) (i) Promotion of animal husbandry among tribal agri¬ 
culturists should, therefore, proceed cautiously. 
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(ii) Those tribals who have a traditional love of cattle 
should be chosen to develop animal husbandry among them, 

(b) A close supervision and guidance should be provided 
to enable them to take better care of cattle and to realise 
the importance of the use of animal power in agriculture. 

Forestry 

Weakening position of forest dwellers 

21. In his report on Bhaiyas and Juangs of Orissa, Dr. Elwin wrote 
in 1942 “Had these folk the wit and education to make regular claims 
at the time of early settlements they might today be legally settled 
in the possession of great estates on which they have lived for cen¬ 
turies”. He has also quoted a Census Officer, who speaking about the 
tribal groups in Bombay State, in 1931, wrote: “The reactions of the 
forest laws on the hill and aboriginal tribes have been considerable. 

Previous to the creation of the forest department, hill tribes. 

were generally the sole purveyors of the forest produce”. In the 
light of these observations, it may be worthwhile to examine' 
whether the policy adopted in NEFA cannot be extended with, 
advantage to other parts of the country. It is conditioned by direct 
interests of the people and not by our desire to increase revenue by 
launching upon a policy of exploitation of forests. 

Forest economy and tribal welfare 

22. As a matter of fact, there does not seem to be any dichotomy 
between the development of forest economy and the promotion of 
interests of forest dwellers. Development of forests, existing and 
new, should be the plank of forest economy. The afforestation 
measures should provide for growth of various categories of forests. 
In the existing position there are the forest reserves, the produce 
of which is zealously guarded and exploited by the forest depart¬ 
ment through contractors. 

23. In this connection we have had an opportunity to acquaint 
ourselves with the functioning of Forest Cooperatives in Bombay 
State. There is no doubt that the scheme has proved eminently 
successful. Measures to introduce similar cooperatives elsewhere 
have been taken only in a few States, but not with equally encourag¬ 
ing results. It should not be difficult for the Bombay scheme to be 
adopted with such minor modifications as may be necessary. We 
therefore, recommend that: — 

(a) (i) Forest Department should, as far as possible, employ- 
only tribals in the forests in tribal areas; suitable training 
may be given to employ them in higher grades. 

(ii) Further, steps should also be taken to introduce a 
system of guided management, whereby the tribals or their 
representative bodies, will be progressively associated in 
the management and exploitation of these forests. 

(b) (i) Village forests for domestic use should be carved out 
and placed under the management of tribal villbge councils. 
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(ii) In addition, the entire revenue from these village forests 
should be given to these councils to be used for the develop¬ 
ment of their villages. 

(c) (i) Vigorous measures should be taken up for afforesta¬ 
tion in the appropriate seasons during the year. Some of the 
operations should be carried out in the lean months so as to 
provide gainful employment to tribal cultivators who may 
then be idle. 

(ii) Their wages should be paid partly in food and the 
balance in cash. 

(d) (i) Commercial exploitation, of forests should be entrust¬ 
ed to forest labour cooperatives rather than to contractors, 
the Bombay scheme being adopted with such modifications 
as may be necessary and operation profits to be utilised for 
tribal welfare. 

(ii) Societies may either be sponsored by the official or non- 
official organisations and coordinated by the State Govern¬ 
ments themselves. 

(iii) Cooperatives on the same lines should be set up to 
exploit minor forest products. 

(e) No deposits should be demanded from these coopera¬ 
tive societies; pleding of timber or whatever be the forest 
produce should be considered as an adequate surety. 

(f) In most cases substantial loans will have to be advanced 
for the cooperatives to launch the initial exploitation of 
forest coupes on a profitable scale. 

(g) Transport and marketing facilities should also be pro¬ 
vided for these cooperative societies. 

In other words, a progressive forest policy winch would rehabili¬ 
tate the tribals in the forests and enable them to better sustenance 
from it should be adopted. Incidentally, in this process the national 
forest wealth will also be substantially augmented. 

Communications 

Importance of communications 

24. Development of communications in tribal areas has always 
been considered as a necessary pre-requisite for their economic 
development. The tribal communities living :in the inaccessible 
areas have to go to distant shandies over difficult paths carrying 
the commodities for sale as head-loads or on pack-animals, ponies 
or mules. This imposes a very severe limitation on the trade 
and commerce between the tribal area and the outside world. The 
provision made for this purpose in the Plan is some index Of the 
emphasis laid on the scheme. A provision of Rs. 9-18 crores approxi¬ 
mately has been made in the Second Five Year Plan for the 
-construction of fair weather roads, jeepable roads, village-approach 
roads, bridle paths, cause-way bridges, culverts and raparts in tribal 
areas. In addition, a total sum of Rs. T72 crores has been provided 
for communications in the schematic budget of the special multi¬ 
purpose blocks, at the rate of Rs. 4 lakhs per block. As a result of 
“the increased tempo of economic activity, the pace of development 
of communications has been steadily rising. 

*21 P. C.—-10 
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Common difficulties 

25. State Governments usually experience considerable diffi¬ 
culty in the construction of these roads, according to schedule, 
on account of the lack of technically competent executing agency. 
The State Public Works Department is very often unable to under¬ 
take this programme due to, what they claim, the inadequacy of 
staff. In this connection, the practice adopted in NEFA seems 
worth emulating elsewhere as well. There, every village is given 
a number of miles of road to be constructed together with an allot¬ 
ment of Rs. 2,000 per mile. The panchayats and other village institu¬ 
tions are entrusted with this responsibility instead of waiting for 
the contractors who cannot get suitable skilled labour either locally 
or even from outside within the rates of payments stipulated. The 
local people can mostly provide the unskilled labour and that too- 
outside the agricultural season. It may be necessary to train some 
of them to make up for the imported skilled labour. 

Division of funds undesirable 

26. Recently, Madhya Pradesh State Government discussed this 
problem with the Ministry of Home Affairs and it was decided that 
such pending schemes may be converted into schemes for the con¬ 
struction of first class roads and bridges which may be taken up 
within the very same provision adhering to the standard specifica¬ 
tions of the Public Works Department. This decision is of doubtful 
utility because of the fact that the cost of construction of a first-class 
road is nearly Rs. 2 lakhs per mile whereas that of constructing a 
jeepable road is hardly Rs. 20,000 per mile, thus reducing the net 
road mileage that would be available. 

27. It may not be correct to divert the provision for development 
of communications in backward areas for the construction of first- 
class roads, the cost of which should legitimately be met from the 
provision for the normal road programme in the States. 

28. Longer mileage or wider net-work of bridle paths and jeepable 
roads will help in developing tribal economy more than the construc¬ 
tion of one or two first-class roads. In fact even the engineering 
personnel for executing development programmes in tribal areas 
should be on loan or made available by the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment. The meagre provision for communications in tribal areas 
should not be reduced by having to provide for the pay and allowan¬ 
ces of the engineering staff. The Madhya Pradesh State Govern¬ 
ment is further considering the possibilities of establishing a self- 
contained engineering division for the execution of construction) 
works in the tribal areas. 

Roads in tribal areas 

29. Every road which facilitates the extension of educational and 
health services to tribal areas can also bring the exploiters more 
easily and surely into the tribal areas. They entrench themselves; 
firmly and do all the damage they can to tribal economy before a 
welfare service or a protective administrative agency reaches there.. 
This important programme has, therefore, to proceed somewhat 
cautiously. It should be accompanied by certain safeguards. 
Shortfalls 

30. As for the provision for communications in the multi-purpose" 
blocks, field studies of the Team reveal that the progress of expen- 
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ditttre accounts only for 33 2 per cent of the Plan provision. While 
in some blocks like Rongkhong (Assam) and Pondi-Uprora 
(Madhya Pradesh) only 0 2 per cent and 2 3 per cent provi¬ 
sion respectively could be used, the performance in the blocks 
like Santrampur (Bombay),. Borio (Bihar) and Barauni (Orissa), 
which have spent 100 per cent and 97 4 per cent of the provision 
respectively, has been remarkably good. In view of this perform¬ 
ance, as also on other grounds * it is proposed that the budget; pro¬ 
vision for communications in the multi-purpose blocks and in the 
tribal welfare departments should be in addition to the share that is 
due to the tribal areas in the normal provision for development of 
roads. We recommend that: — 

(a) The extension of communications in tribal areas should 
be directly linked up with the implementation of develop¬ 
ment plans in the area so as to minimise the dangers of 
eocploitation. 

(b) All the main tribal and scheduled areas not yet opened 
up should be served at least by one motorable road useable 
throughout the year so that the produce of the area tan find 
ready market without the help of intermediaries. An area 
equivalent to that of a special multi-purpose block, namely , 
200 sq. miles, should constitute the unit in regard to the 
construction of such main roads. 

(c) The cost of inter-district roads and state highways 
should be debited not to the provision for development of 
communications in tribal areas but to the general budget 
for development of roads. 

(d) The main roads should be connected uhth the feeder 
roads which bring the outlying areas effectively into contact 
with the outside world. It will be enough if these cart 
tracks serve the normal purpose of commerce. In some 
cases, e.g., in hilly areas, even bridge tracks will suffice. 

(e) Labour cooperatives may be sponsored in the tribal 
areas and may be given preference over the contractors. 

(f) Necessary technical assistance should be made available 
to them. 

Special Multi-purpose Blocks 

Composite scheme 

31. The launching of special multi-purpose blocks in scheduled 
and tribal areas in April, 1957, was a welcome departure from the 
piece-meal approach towards tribal development. The new scheme 
embodies a community approach in which various aspects of welfare 
and development of tribal communities are integrated into a com¬ 
posite scheme. This was the result of an agreement between the 
Ministries of Home Affairs and Community Development. These 
blocks were intended to be somewhat different from an ordinary 
community development block in several respects. 

32. Most of the 43 blocks which have been opened under this 
scheme are located in scheduled areas but some of them are known 
to have been located in other than scheduled areas. 
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33. Article 244 of the Constitution provides that certain areas in 
the country should be treated as Scheduled Areas. This is not only 
for “raising level of administration” (Ariticle 275) but also for the 
development of the region and the people inhabiting it. The scheme 
of special multi-purpose blocks is in accordance with this principle 
The same principle needs to be extended to other areas which are 
predominantly tribal whether scheduled or otherwise. Hence, we 
recommend that: — 

The concept of the development of region along with the 
welfare of the community should be further extended to all 
areas which are inhabited by tribal people. This may be 
done without reference to the formality of placing the area 
on the schedule. 

34. In view of the sparse population and difficult communication 
in tribal areas the average coverage was reduced to 40 villages with 
a population of approximately 25,000 persons spread over an area of 
200 sq. miles. In the ordinary community development block the 
number of villages is supposed to be 100 with a population of 66,000. 
The budget provided for each special multi-purpose block is larger. 
A total provision of Rs. 27 lakhs for each block comprises a contribu¬ 
tion of Rs. 15 lakhs from the Ministry of Home Affairs and a sum of 
Rs. 12 lakhs from the Ministry of Community Development. These 
blocks were also planned to be different from the ordinary com¬ 
munity development blocks in regard to the emphasis in the pro¬ 
gramme content and in the approach, both suitably oriented towards 
tribal needs. For this purpose, it was stipulated that the administra¬ 
tive and extension staff in the special multi-purpose blocks should 
be specially trained to acquire an understanding of and regard for 
the tribal ways of life. It is found that this understanding is usually 
lacking. 

Deviations 

35. From the reports received by the Commissioner for Sche¬ 
duled Castes and Scheduled Tribes, it is found that many of these 
expectations have largely remained unfulfilled. The coverage, for 
instance, in actual practice, works out, on an average, to 194 vil¬ 
lages representing a population of 39,250 spread over an area of 
477 sq. miles. As against an original basis of Rs. 104 of per capita 
outlay, it has come down to Rs. 69 per capita on account of the 
increased coverage. This question was reviewed at the Development 
Commissioners’ Conference at Mount Abu in 1958 and it has been 
recommended that the State Governments should examine whether 
the coverage in each special multi-purpose block can be reasonably 
reduced. 

36. Since it may not be possible and, in fact, even desirable to 
reduce the coverage in the blocks which are already in operation, it 
is suggested that the practice of giving a proportionately higher 
budget as in the case of some of the ordinary community develop¬ 
ment blocks should be adopted. There are instances of community 
development blocks being recognised as equivalent to 1J times or 
double the size of an ordinary development block and as such the 
size of the budget has been correspondingly increased. 
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Tribal bias 

37. In fact it would appear that on account of their success 
elsewhere, the development staff seem to have developed the 
feeling of certainty that the same methods of approach and exten¬ 
sion would work with the tribal community. It is only after work¬ 
ing in a tribal area for some time that the Block Development Officer 
and other extension officers realise that it is not a mere question of 
spending a little extra money or of giving certain facilities. For 
instance improvement of agriculture in tribal areas is not a simple 
and direct process. Their practice of jhuming cultivation is some¬ 
thing more than a mere agricultural practice. Certain superstitions 
and cultural-cum-religious practices are deeply associated with the 
practice. Unless, through a process of winning their confidence and 
of reorientating their psychology, no tribal would take to scientific 
jhuming. In the matter of education, the problems of medium of 
instruction, the content of text books and of the relation of their 
education to the tribal life are all matters which require a special 
orientation not only to the tribal life in general but to the specific 
customs and traditions of the particular tribe. The same thing holds 
good about the programmes of social education. The place of 
traditional tribal institutions in their life and the new process of 
development have also to be taken into account, without which no 
development can take place in tribal areas either by official decree 
or by surfeit of funds. 

Schematic budget 

38. Reference may be made here to the pattern of financial 
provision in the schematic budget of a multi-purpose block. As 
has already been pointed out under priorities, the scheme of budget 
allocations in the special multi-purpose block does not fit in with 
the programme requirement which is variable under diverse 
local conditions. The only redeeming feature is that the State 
Governments have been empowered to transfer funds fropi one head 
to another within the same block in any manner they consider 
necessary in accordance with the lobal requirements. The field 
studies of the Team do not, however, reveal that these powers have 
been used freely or appropriately by the State Governments. The 
schematic budget, more or less, sets a pattern which tends to be rigid. 
This results in lopsided expenditure. For instance, the expenditure 
under the item ‘block headquarters’ is the highest, namely 38-7 per 
cent. Agriculture and animal husbandry occupy the fifth place, the 
overall average being 33-3 per cent. Irrigation, reclamation of land 
and soil conservation take the last but one position in the progress 
of expenditure. 

39. It would not be safe to assume that the amount of expenditure 
is in direct proportion to the degree of the felt needs. This is so, 
because in spite of the need, there have been many administrative and 
organisational difficulties which have stood in the way of more 
satisfactory performance. In another field study conducted by the 
Research Unit of the Team, agriculture, education and public health 
have rated very high in the scale of preference of the villagers in the 
block areas. In terms of utilisation of these services also the same 
holds true. Educational services have been utilised by 59-2 per cent, 
public health by 57:6 per cent and'agriculture by 50 per cent. Rural 
housing and rural arts and crafts take the} lowest place, that is 
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2-9 per cent and 0-36 per cent in the order of utilisation. We recom¬ 
mend that: — 

The State Governments should exercise more freely the 
authority of varying the schematic budgets in keeping with 
the general priorities recommended by the Team in an 
earlier section and more particularly in conformity with the 
felt needs of the local community. 

Some practical problems 

40. Other difficulties have also come to notice. Communica¬ 
tions with and within special multi-purpose blocks are poor and 
living conditions least attractive. In fact, in a good number of 
cases, buildings for block officers and staff quarters remain un¬ 
built for many long months after the opening of the block. 
Wherever local designs have been allotted and local labour associated 
with the construction work, an atmosphere of good-will and friendli¬ 
ness between the tribal population and the block administration has 
developed. It has been also difficult to get the right type of personnel, 
particularly, on the technical side, to live and work in the special 
multi-purpose block areas. Where some staff is somehow brought 
together long after the formal opening of the blocks, very few stay on 
to see the programme through. The result, in most cases, is that the 
block does not get a good start nor does it acquire its full momentum 
at any stage. We recommend that: — 

(a) (i) There should be an initial period of pre-planning, say 
of six months, which should not be deducted from the block 
period though the cost may have to be debited to the block 
budget. 

(ii) This period should be utilised for selection and posting 
of staff, mobilisation of resources, procurement of equipment 
and construction of buildings so that the work can start on 
the opening day itself. 

(iii) This planning should be carried out by a skeleton staff 
headed by the Block Officer designate. 

(b) (i) For speedy construction of buildings, local styles and 
designs may be suitably adopted keeping in view the 
requirements of public health and utility. 

(ii) To stimulate initiative in this direction a prize may be 
awarded to the block which may construct the best build¬ 
ings on the basis of adopted local patterns. 

(c) (i) In the selection of staff, services of suitable tribal 
candidates should be utilised to the maximum possible 
extent. The authority to relax educational qualifications 
should be exercised in the case of tribal candidates at least 
for the next few years. It is needless to add that wherever 
choice is available preference should be given to the tribal 
candidates. 

(ii) In either case, special training must be given to the staff 
to be posted in the special multi-purpose blocks. To the 
non-tribal candidates at least one local dialect should also 
be taught during the period of training. 
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(iii) In view of the living conditions in tribal areas, there 
should be extra allowances, e.g., 25 per cent of the salary 
in respect of the Block Development Officer and other exten¬ 
sion officers and higher allowances upto 50 per cent of the 
salary in respect of Village Level Workers and other lower 
staff. 

Economic benefits for tribals 

41. Another notable shortcoming of the special multi-purpose block 
is the lack of sufficient progress in the implementation of economic 
schemes. The emphasis so far has been on the supply services which 
by themselves are unable to produce any worthwhile results. It is 
also noted that among the beneficiaries, the tribals are not always in 
majority. In fact, in locating the block, it should be ensured that the 
area has a majority*of tribal population and further that the services 
reach them in due proportion. For instance, the Mahuadar Block*, 
Bihar has a tribal population of 2,334 only out of a total population 
of 27,000. In another block, viz., Natrahatta block of the same State, 
according to the latest information available in the Commissioner’s 
Office, the tribal population is reported to be 3,522 out of a total 
population of 24,120. 

Coordination with Welfare Department 

42. Since the multi-purpose block scheme is considered to be an 
extension of the community development scheme, the implementing 
authority in the States has been vested in the Community Develop¬ 
ment Department. The Tribal Welfare Departments have little or 
no say either in the planning or in the execution of this scheme. The 
Annual Conference on Community Development held at Mount Abu, 
1958 has recommended that a Joint Director should be appointed in 
the Directorate of Tribal Welfare in order to coordinate the work 
between the two departments and particularly to advise the Com¬ 
munity Development Department in regard to the special problem 
of tribals. We recommend that: — 

A representative of the department dealing with tribal wel¬ 
fare should serve as a member on the block committee. 
Since the Tribal Welfare Department is responsible for the 
welfare of tribal communities in the block areas before and 
after the intensive stage, it is necessary that the Tribal Wel¬ 
fare Department should be actively associated with the pre¬ 
paration of block plans and with the subsequent implemen¬ 
tation. 

Advance planning 

43. In spite of the shortcomings the multi-purpose block scheme 
still remains the best possible approach towards tribal welfare and 
development. We recommend that: — 

(a) It would be desirable to extend these blocks to all areas 
predominantly inhabited by the tribal communities. An 
overall survey of the future requirements in terms of per¬ 
sonnel, equipment and other resources should be under¬ 
taken in advance so as to use the pre-planning period recom¬ 
mended above for mobilisation of public cooperation. 

page 93, para 92 of the Report of the Commissioner for Scheduled Castes 
ana bchedulea Tribes for the year 1957-58. 
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(b) The programme of opening new special multi-purpose 
blocks should be suitably incorporated in the phased schedule 
of covering the entire country by 1963. 

On the subject of public cooperation and people’s contribution, the 
recommendation made earlier should hold good in regard to the 
multi-purpose blocks as well. 

Education 

Record of progress 

44. The total expenditure incurred by the Central and State 
Governments for education of all backward classes during the 
First Five Year Plan period was Rs. 13-8 crores. The Second 
Five Year Plan has a provision of Rs. 32 3 crores for the educa¬ 
tional advancement of these classes. This forms about 35 per 
cent of the total provision for backward classes. It may be noted 
that education has received the highest priority in terms of provi¬ 
sion both in the First as well as in the Second Plans. During the 
First Plan a sum of Rs. 3-38 crores was spent on tribal education. 
In the Second Plan the amount of Rs. 10-76 crores has been pro¬ 
vided. While these figures would indicate an impressive record of 
progress, the impression is not sustained in the examination of the 
implementation of the scheme. To take a small index of the num¬ 
ber of tribal students enrolled in Bihar and West Bengal, the report 
of the Commissioner for Scheduled. Castes and Scheduled Tribes, 
quotes the following figures: 

The net percentage increase in the number of enrolment of 
Scheduled Tribe students in Bihar over the period 1951-52 to 
1956-57 is only 37. The following year registered an additional 
advance by 81 per cent. In West Bengal, compared to the per¬ 
centage increase of 7 5 in the number of enrolments of all backward 
class students, the increase in the case of Scheduled Tribes was 
4-0 per cent. The 1957-58 report of the Commissioner for Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes quotes only these figures. It is not 
shown whether these figures relate to all Scheduled Tribe students 
or only to those studying in schools meant exclusively for tribal 
students. Statistics for other States are not available. It may not* 
therefore, be possible to conclude with any measure of certainty 
whether or not educational schemes have progressed satisfactorily. 
It does not, however, seem to be commensurate with either the pro¬ 
vision or the expenditure. 

Pattern of education 

45. The main question is about the pattern of education. 
Have we been able to evolve a pattern of education, which, on 
the one hand, will not create a wide gulf between the educated 
tribals and their own way of life and, on the other, provide an 
adequate basis for further social and economic advancement of 
the tribal communities? Our studies reveal that two altogether 
different patterns exist in the country. In some States it is 
an exclusive pattern for tribals with separate schools on the 
Ashram pattern, a different syllabus and a separate system of 
examination. It is claimed that an attempt was made in these 
Ashram schools to provide education suited to the tribal ways of 
life. The other pattern is more similar to the general system of 
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education prevalent in the country. The emphasis is on a literary 
type of education altogether unconnected with the texture of tribal 
life. In some States one finds an ineffective combination of the two 
patterns. The schools are located in tribal areas. They have an 
Ashram-like atmosphere but the courses offered are the same as m 
other general schools. The examinations are also common. Pro¬ 
vision of instruction in one or two crafts such as spinning and 
weaving and a little practice on the attached farms no doubt form 
a part of the routine in the schools. But they are not included as 
subjects for examinations. The arrangements made for instruction 
in these crafts and agriculture are very often far from satisfactory 
and the standard of proficiency attained by students is not adequate 
enough for them to take to* their indigenous vocations with any 
better competence. There are instances which carry this inade¬ 
quacy to the other extreme. More than half the time is spent on 
craft education leaving little or no time for general education. 
Apart from the fact that these students remain weak in general 
subjects, their proficiency in the craft is not of a very high standard 
either. Little, if any, use is made of the skills acquired in the 
occupational life of a living school. 

Basic system 

46. In a few other States the tribal education at primary and 
secondary levels is based on the Basic pattern. The thorough-going 
protagonists of the Basic system of education are, however^ not 
satisfied with these so-called Basic schools. According to them, these 
schools are ‘Basic’ only in so far as they are declared as such and 
that there is some craft equipment provided on the school premises. 
We recommend that: — 

The general pattern of education prevalent in the country: 
should be extended to tribals so as to evolve one common 
pattern of education in the country. Assuming that at the 
primary and upper primary stages a genuine basic system 
would prevail, there would be enough scope for choice of 
agriculture and other related tribal crafts in the schools 
in tribal areas. 

Further, these subjects should form the main substratum of educa¬ 
tion in the schools located in tribal areas and should not remain as 
mere appendage to a pattern of education divorced from tribal life. 
The standard of education that a tribal student should attain at 
the conclusion of the upper primary stage should be such as to 
equip him for the tribal occupations, in case it is necessary for him 
to discontinue at that stage. At the same time, there should be 
sufficient basis provided in the syllabus upto the upper primary 
stage so that if a tribal student is willing and able to continue his 
studies further he should find it easy to do so. We recommend 
that:— 


In other words the principle of bifurcation which has been 
recognised for all students is equally necessary in tribal 
education. This would ensure that tribal students who dis¬ 
continue at a lower stage are not alienated from their own 
cultural milUeu: 
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Administrative responsibility 

47. Incidentally, it may be mentioned here, that in the light of 
the recommendation for setting up unified departments of welfare 
.at the State level which would largely function as co-ordinating 
departments, education of tribal children should be primarily dealt 
with in the Education Departments of the State Governments. They 
would have the necessary specialists in various aspects of education 
such as preparation of text books and drawing up of syllabus. But 
they would collaborate with the representatives of the department 
dealing with tribal welfare so as to make sure that their interests 
are properly looked after in any plan that the education department 
may formulate. 

Media of Instruction 

48. The question of choosing a suitable medium or media of 
education in the schools located in tribal areas has proved somewhat 
difficult and delicate. It is found that the ignorance of tribal dialect 
on the part of teachers only helps widen the gulf between the 
schools and the tribal life. The teacher-pupil relationship starts 
with each other in a common language. In some areas it was 
found that the regional langauge is the general medium. Where 
the regional language has permeated the tribal areas or where 
tribal communities have picked up the regional language in the pro¬ 
cess of acculturation, the students do not find it difficult to start their 
education in the regional language. But where this is not so either 
the tribal child does not go to school or he starts late after acquiring 
’some familiarity with the regional language. 

49. The question of providing an appropriate script for at least 
the major tribal dialects has also engaged the attention of State Gov¬ 
ernments. We recommend that: — 

(a) (i) The accepted principle of imparting instruction at 
the primary level in the mother-tongue of the child should 
be extended to tribal children as well. 

(ii) Wherever there are minor variations in the local dialects 
of different tribal communities residing in contiguous tribal 
areas, the main tribal language should be chosen as the 
medium of instruction at the primary level. 

(iii) In areas where the regional language has been adopt¬ 
ed by the tribals, the same may be adopted as the medium 
of instruction. Regional and national languages should be 
introduced at the secondary stage. 

(b) (i) As for the script, the Devnagri script should, as far 
as possible, be introduced except in areas where the pre¬ 
vailing script of the regional language is more easily 
adaptable and acceptable. 

(ii) Regional and national languages should be introduced 
at the secondary stage. 

Mother tongue 

, 50 - The present position is that the Bihar Government have 
decided to impart primary education to tribal students in the mother 
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tongue; Hindi being introduced fropa the 6th year onwards. In the 
autonomous districts of Assam, except in Mikir Hills and in the 
States of Madhya Pradesh, Bombay, Madras, Mysore, Kerala, West 
Bengal and Andhra Pradesh and in the Union Territories of Mani¬ 
pur, Tripura and N.E.F.A., primary education is imparted in the 
respective tribal languages. 

Special text books 

51. The former State of Hyderabad and lately Bihar and Orissa 
“have made a beginning in the preparation of special text books for 
tribal children. In most other cases the books prescribed in the 
-schools in tribal areas have no material bearing on tribal life. It is 
■understood, however, that committees are being set up for selection 
or writing of appropriate text books. We recommend that: — 

(a) (i) The text books in primary schools in tribal areas may 
have to be based largely on reading material related to tribal 
life without substantially deviating from the general outline 
of the common syllabus for all primary schools. 

(ii) From the secondary stage onwards, however, there 
should be common text books based on the integrated pattern 
of education. They should include material derived from 
both tribal as well as non-tribal sources. Lessons on national 
heroes, festivals, places of historical interest and the like 
should also include selections from tribal life and conditions. 

Teachers 

52. Then there is the problem of teachers. The difficulty is to 
get a combination of sufficiently educated persons from tribal stock 
who should also be trained teachers. The non-tribals, whether 
trained or untrained, are reluctant to go into the tribal areas and 
the candidates, having qualifications as mentioned above are not 
available in sufficient numbers. This results in untrained non-tribal 
persons reluctantly occupying teaching positions in schools in tribal 
areas till they find something better. This hampers the progress and 
detracts from the efficiency of education among tribals very con¬ 
siderably. One of the main reasons for lack of progress in girls’ 
education is the shortage of women teachers in the tribal schools. 
We recommend that: — 

(a) It is necessary that early surveys should be carried out 
to assess the number and standards of the teachers required 
in tribal areas. This assessment should take into considera¬ 
tion the probable requirements in the Third Five Year Plan. 

(b) Based on the results of such surveys, a regular scheme 
of education and training of tribal teachers should be under¬ 
taken. 

(c) If sufficient number of suitably educated tribals are not 
available, the required number may be made good by recruit¬ 
ing non-tribals who may show evidence of an aptitude for 
working among the tribal communities. Their training should 
include proficiency in at least one-of the tribal languages and 
« sympathetic understanding of their customs and traditions. 
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(d) (i) Similarly, an adequate number of women should be 
recruited and trained to serve as school Mamets in tribal 
areas so that there is at least arte woman Mdcher in every 
tribal school by the end of the Third Five Year Plan. 

(ii) It is obvious that the terms and conditions of the teachers 
serving in tribal areas should be made more attractive so as 
to draw most suitable candidates. 

School hours and vacations 

53. It has been observed that the strength of students in various 
courses in the school depends considerably upon the timing of school 
hours and sessions. For example, in Bihar the mere change of the 
session from January to July resulted in an alarming decrease in 
admissions. Long duration of school hours is another limiting 
factor in the attendance of students particularly at the primary and 
upper primary stages. Even the mere extension of the school hours 
causes boredom and fatigue among the students. We recommend 
that: — 


The school hours, as also the holidays and vacations, in the 
tribal areas should be so adjusted as to synchronise with 
their occupational seasons and social festivities. 

Medical and Public Health 

54. Ordinarily one would be inclined to assume that the tribes¬ 
men have excellent health on account of open air life they lead. The 
facts, however, indicate to the contrary. A closer study also reveals 
the reasons for widespread ill-health among the tribals. Lack of 
regular supply of unpolluted, drinking water is responsible for many 
intestinal diseases among them. Secondly, the fact that some of them 
have to subsist on mere wild roots and tubers during some parts of 
the year definitely causes undernutrition, if not malnutrition. Con¬ 
sequently, their resistance to disease is considerably lowered and 
they are vulnerable to the attack of diseases. Some of the common 
major diseases prevalent among the tribes are hookworm, and 
guineaworm in Rajasthan, leprosy in parts of Bombay, Madhya Pra¬ 
desh and in large tracts of Bihar, Orissa and Assam, venereal disea¬ 
ses among the Todas in the Nilgiris, malaria and filaria in Bihar, 
Orissa and West Bengal and yaws in parts of Orissa, Andhra Pra¬ 
desh and Bihar. These facts have been well-recognised in the 
formulation of Plans and are amply borne out by the provisions made 
for medical and public health services in the tribal areas. 

55. In the First Five Year Plan, for instance, Rs. 154 crores were 
provided for the purpose. The record of physical targets achieved 
during the First Plan period indicates that as many as 101 allopathic 
dispensaries and 23 ayurvedic dispensaries have been opened and 
are being maintained. As for the special diseases it is noted that 10 
leprosy centres, 7 malaria centres and 6 venereal diseases centres 
have been started. In addition, 13 maternity centres, 27 health units, 
13 medical centres and 4 mobile units have been established. Grants 
have been given to about 268 existing dispensaries and over 18,000 
wells were constructed or repaired to ensure supply of clean water. 
In the Second Five Year Han the provision is of the order of about 
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Es. 5 crores. During the first two years of the Plan, that is, 
uptq te end of 1957*58, 456 dispensaries, 106 medical centres, 71 
mobile dispensaries, 77 health units, 52 maternity centres and 8 lep¬ 
rosy centres are reported to have come into existence. The number 
of wells constructed and repaired during the first 2 years of the 
Second Plan is more than 33,000. Considering the extent of the pro¬ 
blem and the deeprooted chronic nature of some of the diseases, the 
performance cannot be regarded as very satisfactory. 

56. In our judgement the major needs of Scheduled Tribes in the 
field of public health can be enumerated in the following order of 
priority: — 

(i) Drinking water facilities; 

(ii) eradication of major diseases, such as leprosy, yaws and 

malaria; 

(iii) normal medical facilities; and 

(iv) maternity and child welfare. 

The lack of perennial and proiected water supply causes both 
hardship and diseases. Barring a few tribal areas, the experience in 
most other areas is that the tribals have to walk 2 to 4 miles to get 
their supply of drinking water. This difficulty is naturally more 
acute in the summer months. The tribals acquire many water-borne 
diseases, as mentioned above. The practice of bathing, washing of 
clothes and of animals in the same stagnant pools of water or use of 
step-wells in a similar indiscriminate manner are some of the con¬ 
tributory reasons for acquiring water-borne diseases. 

Major diseases 

57. As regards the high incidence of painful, prolonged and fatal 
diseases, such as leprosy, yaws and malaria, the recent efforts made 
by the Government, in cooperation with international agencies, 
indicate how intensive and sustained campaigns can bring down their 
incidence to a minimum, if not eliminate them altogether. As com¬ 
pared to such campaigns, efforts made in other places appear feeble 
and halting. 

Normal medical aid 

58. As for the normal medical aid, except where surgical aid is 
required or in cases of prolonged and serious illness, the tribals are 
not generally inclined to appreciate the advantage of the modern 
system of medicine. Even now good many tribal countries prefer 
to depend upon their own indigenous medicines and on herbal treat¬ 
ment. An element of sorcery also persists in certain areas. While 
experience and opinion on the efficiency of sorcery may differ, it is 
admitted that some of the herbal medicines are tested and tried 
remedies which are available to them at little or no cost. 

Maternity services 

59. It is observed that services for maternity and infant health 
have not been very successful, particularly due to two factors. 
Firstly, the age-old practice of superstition makes it difficult for a 
trained modem midwife to make her acceptable to the tribal woman. 
Secondly, the living conditions in tribal, areas are so difficult that 
health personnel are reluctant to live and work there. 
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Health campaign 

60. In view of these findings the following measures need to be 
undertaken as composite schemes with high-powered drive till 
definite impact is made on the situation. We recommend that:— 

(a) (i) There should he at least one reliable drinking water 
well or any other source in each village. 

(ii) In hills special provision should be made for tapping 
perenntal sources with pipe connections or even with bam¬ 
boos, or carved out hollowed trunks of palm trees. 

(b) (i) All-out efforts should be made to eradicate major 
diseases in cooperation with appropriate international and 
United Nations agencies. 

(ii) An extensive net-work of indoor hospitals and sanatoria 
with a much wider net-work of outdoor centres should be 
organised. The latter should organise campaigns for preven¬ 
tion and early detection of the major diseases while the 
former may offer timely and effective indoor treatment. 

61. It must be understood that in regard to tribal health it is not 
a question merely of providing certain medical services but of a 
programme of health education to make them aware of the causes 
and effects of the common diseases. In the case of certain more 
backward tribes, it is necessary to impress upon them the necessity of 
taking the full course of treatment as in the case of yaws, venereal 
diseases, etc. very often they discontinue the treatment as soon as 
external symptoms disappear. This causes the relapse and wastage 
of efforts. We recommend that: — 

(a) A far-reaching follow-up service, with carefully-kept 
case records, is necessary to supplement a programme of 
medical and public health in tribal areas. 

(b) As for normal medical aid, dispensaries, mobile health 
vans and in areas, where motor vans cannot reach, peripatetic- 
health squads should be provided. 

(c) Considering that the tribal preference is for herbal medi¬ 
cines, because they are cheap and dependable, an effort 
should be made to carry out systematic researches into the 
ingredients of medical herbs instead of rejecting them out¬ 
right. Their efficacy should be tested and a measure of 
stanadisation should be introduced and the acquired know¬ 
ledge may be embodied in a kind of indigenous pharma¬ 
copoeia. 

(d) Knowing the resistance of tribal women to outsiders, 
the local dais should be provided with training, and the neces¬ 
sary kit, to continue to practise in their own areas. 

(e) A certain measure of resistance is known to have come 
forth from the local dais for any regular training; it is hoped, 
however, that with a programme of health education they? 
will be persuaded to do so in course of time. 
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(f) Lastly, it cannot be over-emphasised that terms and con¬ 
ditions of working and living in tribal areas should be made 
attractive enough to draw suitably qualified health personnel 
to settle and serve in tribal areas. 

With the opening of the ordinary and the multi-purpose blocks, 
these difficulties are, to a great extent, being overcome. It is no 
longer the case of a lone doctor or mid-wife being sent to a remote 
tribal area With the block, a whole band of officers and assistants 
moves into a tribal area where, under the block programme, they are 
provided the minimum necessary amenities and some company of 
like interests is provided to such officers living and working together. 

Housing for Tribal* 

62. As has been observed earlier, housing for tribals need not 
receive a high priority in the schemes for tribal development. We- 
envisage only three situations in which housing will have to be- 
provided for tribals. These are as follows: 

(a) Those carrying on jhuming cultivation when allotted 

land for permanent settlement; 

(b) when nomadic tribes have to be settled permanently at a 

particular place; and 

(c) those who have been deprived of their house-sites, houses 

and land on account of the construction of dams, indus¬ 
trial plants or other development projects. 

Schemes for housing the tribals as implemented in some of the 
States do not seem to have been successful in their object of settling 
the tribals. There are instances of colonies habitable but lying un¬ 
occupied e.g. in Biganpandar in Keonjhar District, Orissa. There 
are also colonies which have been deserted wholly or partly after 
the initial occupation. Again, there are colonies in which the houses- 
have begun to fall either because they were very poorly constructed 
or because of negligence e.g. Adarshnagar and Sundarnagar colonies 
in the Banswara District, Rajasthan. 

63. Some of the more important causes for this failure may be 
enumerated as follows: 

(a) Faulty location of colonies and construction of houses and 

inadequancy of minimum necessary facilities provided 
therein. A detailed analysis of some of these inadequa¬ 
cies has been made as a result of the studies carried out 
by the Team and are reported in greater detail in 
Volume II of this Report. 

(b) Houses are built in continuation with common walls. 

While this results in some economy, tribals are not used 
to living in such contiguity. 

(e) Even when the land allotted to tribals is scattered within: 
a wide area, houses are built for them in one oniony. 



t) Most often the tribals are not associated with the planning 
and construction of colonies. They are usually asked to 
inhabit the colony when the construction is completed. 

;) There is no official or welfare worker residing on the spot 
in order to attend to their difficulties and problems 
which are likely to arise in the case of tribals for whom 
colonisation is the first experience of settled existence. 

We accordingly recommend that: — 

(a) (i) The schemes for tribal housing should be governed 
by the conditions stipulated in para 62. 

(ii) Once it is decided to offer housing facilities to a parti¬ 
cular group, they or their representatives should be closely 
associated in the planning and construction of houses. 

(b) (i) The design and pattern of housing should, as far as 
possible, closely approximate to their natural habitats with 
only certain minimum standards consistent with the require¬ 
ments of public health and hygiene. 

(ii) While introducing diversions from the natural tribal 
pattern the essential features of the original habitat which 
give them adequate protection against the climate and the 
geographical factors should be ensured. 

(c) Construction should be undertaken through tribals them¬ 
selves either individually or through labour cooperatives with 
the necessary technical assistance provided by the concerned 
department. 

(d) Some standing arrangement should be made to see that 
the colony develops into a regular neighbourhood and the 
tribals should be educated to maintain the colony in a condi¬ 
tion fit for their habitation. 


Central and State Institutes of Tribal Welfare 

64. Before concluding this chapter a reference may be made to 
a subject which has a bearing on most of the following chapters. 
•Central and State Governments have recognised the importance of 
research on tribal life. On the recommendation of the Commissioner 
for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes, several research insti¬ 
tutes have been set up in the States underlining the importance of 
applied research in continuously improving the administration and 
•development in tribal areas. We regard the nature and scope of 
the existing research schemes somewhat inadequate. Co-operation 
between the tribal welfare departments and the research institutes 
should be closer and more purposeful than at present. In the first 
place, the administrative departments must realise that the research 
institutes are not mere instruments for collection of information 
"but scientific bodies, the findings of which should serve as the basis 
for formulation of plans, review of policies and revision of pro¬ 
grammes in the field. They should, therefore, make it, for detailed 
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investigation, a standing practice to refer to the institutes problems 
which administrators and social workers come across in the fields 
The institutes, on the other hand, must endeavour to deserve this 
confidence. For this purpose they have to shift the emphasis from 
academic to applied research. In doing so, it should also be realised 
that anthropology is not the only social science which has a contri¬ 
bution to make towards tribal welfare or development. Today the 
life of tribal extends over a wide range—from forestry to large-scale 
industries; and in any total effect for their welfare and development 1 , 
psychologists, anthropologists, sociologists, economists, social work¬ 
ers, welfare administrators have all some valuable contribution to 
make. In other words research institutes must, be more broad-based 
and should draw upon various scientific disciplines which have a 
bearing on tribal development and welfare. 


65. The institutes which are functioning in the States are gene¬ 
rally handicapped by insufficiency of funds and staff. They are also 
not independent to express their views on the application of research 
findings in the process of planning and evaluation of actual work. 
While the importance of local studies by regional institutes cannot 
be denied, there seems to be a great need for collaboration and co-¬ 
ordination of research at the all-India level. While the State Govern* 
ments are the implementing bodies for tribal welfare schemes, the 
Central Governn^nt is charged with the responsibility of formulat¬ 
ing the over-all “policy. If research has to have a bearing on the 
national policy, then co-ordination at the Central level is very essen¬ 
tial. The Team recommends that:— 

I. The tribal research institutes in the States should be re¬ 
organised so as to cover the following functions : — 

(i) To prepare monographs on the major tribes with as 
comprehensive a documentation of facts as possible. 
This should be accompanied by a study of the tribal 
linguistics and authoritative glossary of the tribals in the 
State; 

(ii) to study, test and adopt for application in the tribal 
areas, ideas and methods which may be considered use¬ 
ful, in the local setting; 

(iii) to disseminate the results of observation, experi¬ 
mentation and evaluation through publication of reports, 
brochures and other literature; 

(iv) to conduct short-term training courses for welfare 
workers and administrators in tribal areas. In doing so 
it must be ensured that the institutes are appropriately 
staffed to undertake this additional function ; and 

(v) to carry out such other functions as would help in 
the review of policies and programmes for tribal welfare 
so as to be increasingly effective in the context of 
regional conditions. 


21 PC 
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II. (a) A Central Institute of Tribal Welfare, on the lines'- 
discussed above, should be established. 

(b) The Central Institute will have the following func¬ 
tions :— 

(i) to co-ordinate research on an all-India basis; 

(ii) to make studies of special problems which extend 
beyond the jurisdiction of any one State; 

(iii) to pool ideas and to disseminate them among the 
State Governments and other authorities charged with 
the implementation of tribal development and welfare; 
and 

(iv) to provide expert advice and guidance. 

(c) The Director should be assisted by suitably qualified 
research staff to cover each major branch of tribal welfare, e.g.,. 
education, social organisation, economic development, etc. 

(d) This Institute should function under the same Union 
Ministry which deals with tribal affairs. 



Chapter III 

PROGRAMMES OP DEVELOPMENT FOR BACKWARD 

CLASSES* 

Handicrafts and village industries 

It is a matter of common knowledge that handicrafts and village 
industries have been given a special place in the development of 
Indian economy. This is so far several reasons. In the first place 
they provide subsidiary occupations to agriculturists during the off 
season. Some of these have been traditional, hereditary occupations 
prescribed by the families of village artisans for generations. For 
instance, the tribals, as also some castes and communities, are well- 
versed in various crafts which bear a distinct hall-mark of rich tribal 
or folk-art. Some of these communities produce textiles, baskets and 
other articles of domestic utility for local consumption. It has not 
been possible for them to develop these crafts on a commercial 
scale. The reason for this is obvious. They lack both the necessary 
capital and marketing organisation, or to put it differently, they 
lack the entrepreneurship. Even the domestic crafts have languished 
in some areas because of the adverse influence of industrially manu¬ 
factured consumer goods which have reached the local markets or 
shandies in tribal areas. 

Provision and performance 

2. It would seem that insufficient emphasis was laid on the 
schemes for the promotion of such crafts and industries in the 
Second Five Year Plan. A small sum of Rs. 74-17 lakhs was spent 
by the various State Governments for the promotion of cottage indus¬ 
tries on the backward classes and tribes during the First Plan period. 
As against this, a much larger provision of Rs. 547-29 lakhs has been 
made in the Second Five Year Plan. Of this a substantial portion 
comprising Rs. 307-03 lakhs is proposed to be spent under the Cen¬ 
trally-sponsored programme. This amount is in addition to a provi¬ 
sion of Rs. 200 crores for the development of handicrafts and village 
industries in the general- national Plan. The provision for backward 
classes is divided for each of the four categories as follows: — 


(Rs. in lakhs) 


Category of backward 
classes 

Provision in the 
Second Plan 

Expenditure in 

1956-57 

1957-58 

Scheduled Castes 

247-54 

1470 

17- 82 

Scheduled Tribes 

238-50 

13-28 

28-11 

Other Backward Classes 

35-22 

2-70 

7-65 

Denotified Communities 

26-01 

2-69 

3-53 

Total 

547-27 

33-37 

57- II 


•Programmes discussed in this chapter relate to all the backward classes including 
Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes, Denotified Communities and Other Backward 
Classes. 
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In terms of physical targets these schemes are intended to benefit 
over 3,600 persons through 421 additional training centres. 

Training-cum-production centres 

3. Most of the schemes operate through, what are known as, train- 
ing-cum-production centres. The whole programme provides for 
four distinct steps, namely, (i) training in one of the crafts on a 
stipendary basis, (ii) follow-up with cash assistance, (iii) organi¬ 
sation of co-operatives and (iv) provision of technical assistance. 
While these four steps are included in each sponsored scheme, in 
practice there are many omissions' and shortcomings. The very 
first consideration relates to the choice of crafts or vocations. Most 
often the choice falls on crafts and trades like carpentry, smithy, 
tailoring, basketry, rope-making, weaving, mat-cmaking, leather 
work and the like. While most of these are useful crafts in them¬ 
selves, they require certain minimum pre-requisites to be operated 
Successfully. The aptitude of the individual, the availability of 
raw-material and possibilities of marketing are some of the im¬ 
portant factors which need to be borne in mind. The various 
studies carried out by the Team do not indicate that these basic 
factors have been adequately ensured in this scheme in all the 
States. 

Production neglected 

4. Though these centres are invariably termed as training-cum- 
production centres, the production side is neglected in almost all 
of them. In fact, the training centres are not planned for produc¬ 
tion at all except for the incidental production that takes place 
during the process of training. In the very nature > of the process, 
the volume of production in a training centre cannot but be scanty 
and the quality is poor. The goods are most often unmarketable 
and even for those which are marketable there is no organised and 
standing machinery for marketing. 

Poor response 

5. The announcement of the training scheme does not draw very 
encouraging response from those for whom it is meant. The selec¬ 
tion of trainees, therefore, is not based on any wide choice among 
those who offer and get selected for this training. There are not a 
few who come only for the sake of earning a few rupees a month 
as a stipend. Bonafide trainees who intend settling in that parti¬ 
cular vocation after the completion of the training are few and far 
between. The rate of stipend also varies from Rs. 15 to Rs. 30 p.m. 
The economic possibilities of the trade in the area, to which the 
trainee is due to return, are also not carefully weighed in advance. 

Inadequate follow-up 

6. Many of these schemes provide for a provision of a cash sub¬ 
sidy, or an interest-free loan or free supply of equipment, tools and 
implements. Somehow every successful trainee does not get assis¬ 
tance out of this provision or if he does, there is no follow-up of the 
fact whether he had actually settled down in that trade. If the 
efforts at settling the successful trainees individually in their res¬ 
pective trades are somewhat infructuous, those at rehabilitating 
them through organised cooperatives are much more so. It is not 
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as though there are no good cooperatives functioning for the benefit 
of Scheduled Tribes, Scheduled Castes or other backward classes. 
There are many instances ranging from forest labour cooperative 
societies to housing cooperatives. But in the field of handicrafts 
and village industries, one does not, as a rule, come across successful 
industrial cooperatives. 

Concerted drive 

7. In view of the absence of encouraging results in this field, a 
concerted drive needs to be launched on several fronts so as to 
make this scheme really worthwhile. We recommend that: — 

(a) (i) For those, who practise it as a subsidiary occupation, 

it must be related to their agricultural or forest operations 
and should enable them to supplement their earnings 
appreciably. j 

(ii) For others who take it as the main occupation, it must 
continue to be a profitable venture in the face of severe 
competition that is offered by purely commercial ventures. 

(b) Systematic surveys should, therefore, be carried out with 
the assistance of the technical staff of the development 
and industries departments to explore the possibilities of 
development of handicrafts-and village industries on sound 
business lines. 

Two types of schemes 

8. In the multi-purpose blocks, for example, these schemes should 
receive a good impetus. Our field studies, however, show that the 
average expenditure amounts only to 5'2 per cent of the total provi¬ 
sion for the purpose. Except for the solitary examples of Borio in 
Bihar and Santrampur in Bombay where the performance has been 
of the order of 96 per cent and 93-5 per cent respectively the record 
of other blocks in this respect is hardly satisfactory. It should also 
be possible for the department dealing with tribal welfare to obtain 
the necessary technical assistance from the various industrial boards 
e.g., the All-India Handicrafts Board, the All-India Khadi and Vil¬ 
lage Industries Commission, and the National Small Industries 
Corporation, to devote a little extra attention to the development of 
these crafts and industries for the benefit of backward classes. In 
Koraput, for instance, s6me 2,000 charkhas were introduced and it 
is reported that the average production per charkha did not exceed 
2 hanks per year and the scheme had to be dropped. As against 
this there is an example of the schemes introduced by the All-India 
Khadi and Village Industries Commission in the Sambalpur area in 
Orissa. It was possible to create as many as 33,000 jobs with an 
average per capita investment of Rs. 150 only. About 100 hand¬ 
pounding cooperative societies with a membership of 100 to 150 each 
have been organised. The size of the demand for hand-pounded 
rice is so large, that there is enough scope for many more such 
cooperatives. In either case proper surveys have to precede deve¬ 
lopment of such crafts and industries. We recommend that: — 

(a) On the basis of the findings of these surveys, broadly 
two types of schemes should be planned. The first cate¬ 
gory should include crafts and industries which may pro - 
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duce articles of domestic utility for local consumption . 
The second category of schemes should cover such crafts 
and industries as may promise profitable production for out¬ 
side markets. Here, the stress should be laid on employ¬ 
ing those who have the necessary aptitude and environ¬ 
ment in terms of traditional family occupation. 

(b) The crafts of domestic utility should offer subsidiary 
occupations to men and women in their spare time and 
during the lean periods when agricultural operations are 
not on. 

(c) The commercial crafts and village industries, on the 
other hand, should offer scope for full-time substantial 
gainful employment to those who depend on them as major 
occupations. 

Shift of emphasis 

9. In the general schemes for production and training in voca¬ 
tional trades, greater emphasis should be laid on the production side. 
The production-cum-training centres (reverse of the present nomen¬ 
clature) should take up production as the primary activity. Train¬ 
ing programmes should be organised around the manufacturing 
processes. In other words, there, should be a nucleus of full-time 
qualified and paid employees who should be responsible for organis¬ 
ing production against prescribed specific occasions and set targets. 
The entire expenditure on establishment, equipment, raw material, 
wages and organisational over-heads should be taken into account 
in working out a competitive price schedule. The cost accounting 
of the production wing should not be mixed with the expenditure 
of the training programmes. The aim should be to make the pro¬ 
duction units as least self-sufficient, if not profitable, during the 
course of a definite period say three years. If a production unit 
needs to be subsidised even after the period, a detailed investigation 
should be promptly undertaken. Whatever alterations are neces¬ 
sary in terras of material or equipment level of proficiency, standard¬ 
isation and gradation of goods, storing, transport and marketing 
should be carried out in consultation with the appropriate expert 
body. The training programme, even if combined with production, 
should not be neglected. On the contrary, relating it to the produc¬ 
tion side, it should be made a little more realistic. We recommend 
that: — 

The existing emphasis on training• in the training- cum- 
production centres should be reversed and greater emphasis 
be placed on the production aspect. Training programmes 
should be linked up with the production activity so that 
apart from acquiring the manual skill in a particular craft, 
the trainees would also acquire knowledge of the methods 
of business organisation in the respective trades. 

Wage to replace stipend 

10. In order to give commercial basis from the very beginning, 
the existing system of paying stipends should be replaced by a new 
system of paying wages from the very start of training. It is ad¬ 
mitted that, a new trainee is not expected to earn a full wage on 
the basis of out-put and much less on the basis of quality of the 
goods produced. It is, therefore, suggested that the provision now 
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utilised for payment of stipends should be diverted towards the 
payment of a minimum subsidised wage till a trainee acquires suffi¬ 
cient proficiency to earn a full living wage. 

Wastage in training 

11. It is noted that some of the existing training-cum-production 
centres do not offer hostel facilities nor are they peripatetic. This 
results in the centres taking up only the local candidates. After 
the first few batches are trained, the area reaches a saturation point 
in respect of qualified individuals in that particular trade. They 
drift per force into trades and occupations, altogether unrelated to 
the training imparted. Besides, certain trades do not allow scope 
for cooperative organisation, for instance, tailoring, smithy, carpen¬ 
try etc. Each village can afford, at best, one artisan of each category. 
It is, therefore, recommended that: — 

(a) Either hostel facilities should he provided by the training 
centres so that trainees can he drawn from a wider area 
and they can return-to their respective places to practise 
the trade.. Wherever it is not possible, the training centres 
should be mobile. After training a batch or two it should 
be shifted to another uncovered area. 

(b) Every successful trainee should be enabled to settle 
down in his trade in one of the following ways: — 

(i) Working as an artisan doing job work; 

(ii) employment as a wage-earner in a production unit; or 

(iii) as a member-worker of a producers cooperative society. 

(c) The particular method of rehabilitation for each trainee 
should be determined keeping in view, on the one hand, 
the economic possibilities of the particular trade and the 
aptitude and interest of the individual trainee on the 
other. 

12. Another factor that is responsible for the inadequate training 
as also for low and poor production, is the quality of* instructors. 
Usually, there are persons of limited educational background with 
the most elementary training available in the craft. Normally, they 
are not the ones who have had either work-experience in the post¬ 
training period or any advanced training. Thus their own know¬ 
ledge and skills are limited and their capacity to impart this know¬ 
ledge and skills to the trainees is much more so. We recommend 
that:— 

The multiplier principle should be adopted so that more 
qualified and talented trainees are further coached to take 
positions as instructors in other training centres. 

Follow-up 

13. The follow-up programme should not be reduced to a mere 
laissez fa ire affair of letting those who wish to apply for cash assis¬ 
tance or other help do so. On the contrary, it should be a part of 
the regular responsibility of the authorities of the production-cum- 
training centres to ensure that every successful trainee gets, adequate 
assistance to start on a trade either individually or in a joint co¬ 
operative endeavour. These should be a standing machinery to 
provide financial and technical assistance to both the individuals 
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and to cooperatives. In the matter of cooperatives, advice should 
be made available as to the location of the particular workshop or 
production unit. Apart from the technical advice in regard to the 
pattern and designing, quality gradation, cost accounting etc. special 
attention should be paid to the two most important factors of avail¬ 
ability of raw-material and the arrangements for marketing. In 
fact, this aspect of the scheme cannot be over-emphasised. Many 
a good scheme has foundered for want of regular and profitable 
market. We would like to stress the fact that no production pro¬ 
gramme can go on indefinitely with a subsidy from the Government* 
whether it tye for backward classes or otherwise. Nor can the goods 
find market only on the basis of sympathy or goodwill for the back¬ 
ward classes. The crux of the whole scheme is that the goods must, 
be good in themselves and should be available to the consumers at 
competitive prices. The Team recommends that:— 

(a) (i) Financial assistance should be made available to the 
successful trainees or to their cooperatives in two parts viz. 
non-recurring and recurring. 

(ii) The cost of non-recurring equipment should be given 
as an out-right grant and the provision for recurring expen¬ 
ses should be advanced as a loan on easy terms. 

(b) The terms of financial assistance should be so regulated 
that net profits go to the cooperative societies and not to the 
Government as is the case with regard to certain types of 
forest cooperatives in some parts of the country. 

(c) No schemes Of commercial nature should be started 
unless arrangements for raw material and marketing are 
secured in advance. A survey of the demand for the parti¬ 
cular commodity or service should be made to ascertain the 
marketing possibilities. 

Measures to combat exploitation 

Agents of exploitation 

14. No programmes of economic development of backward classes 
can be complete, much less effective, without taking proper measures 
to eliminate their exploitation at the hands of the unscrupulous 
individuals and organisations. In fact, in one sense, the importance 
of the measures to combat exploitation is much greater than that 
of the other positive measures for economic development. The 
positive programmes of economic development will yield much less 
than commensurate results if parasites continue to feed on the grow¬ 
ing economy. Among the backward classes, the tribal communities 
have been increasingly impoverished by the nefarious activities of 
money-lenders, middle-men and contractors. While each of them 
has worked to the detriment of the backward class interests, they 
are more formidable when they work in combination or play multi¬ 
ple roles; the contractor being the middle-man or the middle-man 
a money-lender. 

Inadequate measures 

15. Exploitation of backward classes has taken many adverse 
forms. But the more important pertains to land rights, credit faci¬ 
lities both for productive and non-productive purposes and title to 
immovable property like housing or house-sites. It is true that in 
recent years, many administrative and legislative measures have 
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been taken to minimise, if not altogether eliminate, the evil influence 
that these men wield over the life of backward classes, yet their 
positions are deep-rooted and their ways so devious that it has not 
been possible to root out this evil completely. 

16. It is also found that some persons incharge of administering 
the welfare programmes for backward classes at the local level are 
apathetic towards the protection of the interest of backward classes. 
Their role in exploitation ranges from being silent spectators to 
active abetters. This difference is particularly noticeable because 
of the contrast of persons, both officials and non-officials, who are 
zealous in the performance of their duties towards the protection of 
backward classes. 

Free legal aid 

17. One of the main reasons, that still is the cause of disability 
of the backward classes, is the fact that justice is costly. The pro¬ 
tective legislation is no doubt on their side but in order to be able 
to invoke the law in his favour an individual has to have adequate 
resources. ' Since these are lacking, the ends of justice remain un¬ 
fulfilled regardless of the progressive legislation wherever it exists. 
In view of this, it is proposed that every State Government must 
provide free legal aid to indigent backward class individuals who 
may be involved in cases relating to ejectment from land, house site 
or a house and in money suits and the like. 

18. The importance of this aspect of the problem has been ap¬ 
preciated in the Second Plan also and a provision of Rs. 198 lakhs,, 
for the plan period, has been made for providing legal assistance to- 
Scheduled Castes in the States of Andhra, Bihar, Bombay, Madhya 
Pradesh, Mysore, Rajasthan, Orissa, Kerala and in the Union Terri¬ 
tory of Delhi. For undertaking this programme in the States the 
Centre gave grants-in-aid to the following States and the Union 
Territory of Delhi during the first two years of the Second Plan: — 


Name of State 

Grants-in-aid 

1956-57 

Sanctioned during 
1957-58 

Andhra (Telengana region) 

. 

3,000 

Bihar ..... 

. 1,000 

10,000 

Bombay ..... 

. 

2,000 

Mysore ..... 

. 

2,500 

(includes relief & 
health grants also) 

Rajasthan .... 

5 > 3 ®° 

2,500 

Orissa ..... 

1,000 

1,250 

Delhi ...... 

200 

1,600 

Kerala. 

. 

500 

Madhya Pradesh 

. 

1,000 

Total 

7=500 

24=350 


19. Indebtedness is known to be high among most sections of the 
rural population. It is supposed to be the highest among the Sche¬ 
duled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. While the Rural Credit Survey 
Committee of the Reserve Bank of India has brought out a wealth 
of information on the nature and extent of indebtedness-in the 
country, no comprehensive and Sellable statistics are available about 
the indebtedness prevalent among the backward classes. 
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inflated debts 

20. The evil of indebtedness among them, however, is such a 
patent fact to anybody who has worked among them that legisla¬ 
tive and executive measures required to settle this problem need 
not await such surveys. Further, it is also a matter of common 
knowledge that the total loan value is so grossly exaggerated that 
it is many times more than the net original loans. Fictitious and 
fraudulent documents, which the illiterate backward class indivi¬ 
duals do not understand, are, to a great extent, responsible for these 
inflated figures. Legislative and executive measures have been 
taken by a few States to: 

(i) write off old debts, 

(ii) scale down the more recent ones, and 

(iii) to regulate the business of money-lending so as to pre¬ 
vent unauthorised individuals carrying on the business at 
exhorbitant rates of interest. 

positive measures 

21. In the first instance, these measures have not been taken by 
all the States and the Union Territories. Secondly even in the 
States where these enactments do exist, implementation is not 
meticulous. Unscrupulous money lenders still carry on the busi¬ 
ness, the debts keep on mounting up and properties keep on chang¬ 
ing hands notwithstanding the law. The progress of the co-operative 
movement.among the backward classes has not been very hearten¬ 
ing. The first impetus was given to providing cheap credit on easy 
terms through co-operative organisations after the publication in 
December, 1954 of the Report of the Rural Credit Survey, Com¬ 
mittee. The problem of indebtedness is admittedly a complex one 
linked up with the economy of the tribal communities. While the 
ultimate solution probably lies in the economic betterment of tribals, 
certain immediate relief measures are needed so as to eliminate the 
drag on them and to give them new incentives for more and better 
production. With this point in view, the measure of providing cheap 
credit is not, by itself, likely to solve the problem. Side by side, 
producers and marketing co-operative societies will have to go into 
action so that a powerful momentum is lent to the process of improv¬ 
ing the economic condition of tribals. 

Co-operatives under the Plans 

22. During the First Five Year Plan period, there was a modest 
expenditure of Rs. 53-60 lakhs for introducing co-operatives among 
backward classes. As against this, the provision in the Second Five 
Year Plan was raised manifold to Rs. 215:43 lakhs. The record of 
performance during the first two years of the Second Plan cannot 
be considered as encouraging either interms of financial expenditure 
or in terms of the attainment of physical targets.. In the year 1956- 
57 only a sum of Rs. 14-44 lakhs was spent. In the following year 
another sum of Rs. 27-27 lakhs represented the revised estimates of 
expenditure. Thus in the first two years of the Second Plan, total 
performance is hardly 14 per cent. It is too much to expect that 
the balance of 86 per cent, can be made good in the remaining years. 
In terms of actual numbers it is understood that only 204 multi¬ 
purpose co-operative societies were set up to serve the backward 
classes in the year 1956-57 and a little over 400 were proposed to 
be organised during the year 1957-58. 
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Credit facilities 

23. Even where credit societies have been established, they have 
only added to the sources from which loans could be obtained. For 
instance, the sweepers in the Patna Municipal Corporation are now 
indebted both to the money-lenders as well as to the co-operative 
societies. Our studies have brought out that only 48 (41\75 per 
cent) persons out of a total of 115 interviewees obtained loans ex¬ 
clusively from the co-operative societies. These are distributed over 
all States except Rajasthan. But it is significant that almost an 
equal number, namely, 47 (40 '95 per cent) obtained loans from the 
societies and other sources. Sometimes they borrow from the co¬ 
operative societies in order to pay the interest on the loans drawn 
from money-lenders. It should not, however, be understood that 
inadequacy of these measures is entirely due to laxity on the part 
of the administration. The people themselves are also partly res¬ 
ponsible. Their extravagant expenditure on social and religious 
functions, addiction to expensive vices, unplanned deficit family 
budgets, lack of reserves in terms of savings and the imprudent 
habit of trying to raise cash at the last moment are all factors which 
contribute towards defeating measures for regulation of money- 
lending as also the beneficient schemes of providing cheap credit. 

Complicated procedure 

24. Some of the complicated rules and regulations under the 
co-operative law also make it difficult for them to get loans 
quickly and in sufficient measure. Our Research Unit carried 
out a field-survey of 225 members of co-operative societies spread 
over 9 States. Their response about the utility of the co-opera¬ 
tives is interesting. 10 per cent of the sample covered felt that 
the society is not serving any useful purpose. In Bihar the per¬ 
centage of respondents subscribing to this view is as high as 44. 
All the members of co-operatives interviewed in Bombay (Maha¬ 
rashtra Region), Orissa, and Rajasthan were, without exception, of 
the opinion that the societies were beneficial to them. As regards 
the extent of benefit as many as 49 per cent felt that the co-opera¬ 
tives were beneficial only to a “slight” extent and 41 per cent felt that 
the benefit was “considerable”. Among the members interviewed 
in Madhya Pradesh and Assam; the percentages of those believing 
•that the benefits were considerable were as nigh as 69 and 64 
respectively. 

25. As for the time taken to secure loan from the co-operative 
societies, 51 (44 per cent) out of 115 respondents interviewed stated 
it as “less than one month”, 28 placed the period for securing loan 
as “between 1-2 months”, 24 “2-4 months” and 8 placed it “beyond 
four months”; among those whose replies were in the last category, 
majority are from Assam. 

Exploitation through land transfers 

26. In almost every backward or tribal area, one comes across 
the classical instance of a lone trader-cum-money-lender who came 
to settle in the area with nothing more than the wits and who has 
grown into a big land-lord and propretied sahukar. Instances are 
not wanting in which dealings of tribals with sahukar started with 
a small cash loan finally resulting in complete loss of property, the 
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interest goes on mounting up, the capital remaining in tact. Finally,, 
the produce is increasignly taken away and immovable property gets 
attached. In order to remedy the situation, several State Govern¬ 
ments enacted legislative measures placing restrictions on the trans¬ 
fer, pledging or mortgaging or sale of any property of debtor ta 
creditor or any other party. It is pointed out that these are undue 
restrictions on what should have otherwise been their absolute title 
to the property. As has been pointed out by the Commissioner for 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes in his report for the year 
1957-58, the necessity of these restrictions is still there as these 
people have not developed to the extent as to be able to judge and 
protect their interests on their own. 

Dadan system 

27. Reference to crop-sharing leads one to note another similar 
evil practice. This system, known as Dadan System in Tripura,, 
is also prevalent in other States. Middlemen and traders offer 
credit to farmers for seed and for sowing operations on the con¬ 
dition that the entire crop should be sold to none other than the 
creditor himself at a price to be determined by him. This price most 
often is as much as 50 per cent less than the market price. The set- 
ing up of grain golas which advance grain for seed and food, repay¬ 
able on harvesting, has proved an effective answer to this problem* 
While the idea of grain golas is sound, in practice some draw-backs 
have revealed themselves. Some of the mal-practices regarding the- 
working of grain gola system arise from the fact that panchayats or 
co-operative societies which can act as vigilant and popular imple¬ 
menting bodies have not been associated with it. 

The role of contractors 

28. Exploitation at the hands of the contractors is much too well- 
known to require any detailed description here. The main reasons- 
on account of which the contractors have thrived are:— 

(i) lack of education and co-operative organisation among the- 

backward classes and labour working on public works; 

(ii) lack of skilled labour and technical knowledge to make the* 

labour co-operative effective; and 

(iii) departmental preference for contractors probably because 

of the convenience of dealing with the individual. 

In the past, however, some of these difficulties have started dis¬ 
appearing for several reasons. In the first place, departments deal¬ 
ing with welfare of backward classes are taking more deliberate 
measures to sponsor co-operatives to provide financial and technical 
assistance to enable them to discharge their jobs with efficiency, 
equal to, if not better than that of the contractors. The best example 
of combating contractors through co-operatives is provided in the 
forest labour co-operative societies of Bombay. The effects in other 
areas may not be as spectacular. The sector of labour on public- 
works, however, remains to be organised on a little more firm basis. 
Already, in the remote tribal areas where contractors do not come 
forward to undertake jobs on scheduled rates, the necessity of 
organising labour co-operatives is being felt. There are certain 
limitations, however, to this alternative which can be used profitably 
only on earthwork or small works. They are good enough for small 
construction works in backward areas. 
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Special measures 

29 . In view of the odds that still prevent complete elimination of 
money-lenders, middlemen and contractors, we recommend that: — 

(a) The committee, suggested earlier under “Land Tenure'’ 
in para 12 of Chapter II (Part III), may also he asked to 
remew and examine the working of various Acts that 
have a bearing on the protection of backword classes 
particularly Scheduled Tribes and Scheduled Castes and 
to suggest measures for amendment wherever necessary. 

(b) In particular, these committees, might examine the 
extent to which Prevention of Land Aliention Acts and 
other legislative measures for the liquidation of indebted¬ 
ness have succeeded. The same committees should also sug¬ 
gest ways and means whereby the enforcement of these 
Acts and measures is made more effective. 

(c) States which have not yet enacted such measures might 
try to emulate these measures. 

(d) The law governing organisation and conduct of co¬ 
operatives should be simplified so as to make the organisa¬ 
tion of cooperatives easy and their maintenance smooth. 

(e) Suitable training programmes should be instituted to 
train tribals and other backward classes in the methods of 
cooperative organisation. If such programmes are Started 
for the rural masses in general, backward class individuals 
should be given due place in them. 

(f) In order to ensure that some of these exploiters do not 
get into cooperative organisations disguising their intentions 
and methods of eocploitation, adequate safeguards must be 
provided. 

Even if the protection of the rule of ‘one member-one vote’ is 
there, in a cooperative of unequals, influential minority is always 
likely to prevail upon the majority. 

Benefit to small farmers 

30. Social workers among backward classes have frequently 
expressed their opinion that the small farmers and the landless 
labourers benefit the least from the cooperative societies. This 
was tested in our field studies. 44 per cent of 115 members spread 
over 8 States felt that the small farmers and landless labourers 
are not at all benefited by activities of the cooperative societies. 
The main reason for this is the lack of credit-worthiness of the 
landless and the small cultivator. It would almost appear to 
he a kind of vicious circle where because of want of credit he is 
unable to improve his economic position. Among the several sug¬ 
gestions that were made to us by officials and social workers, some 
are worthy of consideration. It 'was suggested that the panchayats 
or other local representative bodies could stand surety for the small 
farmers who could be relied upon to repay when the harvest is in 
hand. In fact the modern practice is to relate credit to production! 
and marketing of goods for the production of which credit in 
advanced. Other suggestions relate to the rules of procedure of the 1 
cooperative societies which stand in the way of prompt and ad#> 
quate credit to be given to the heedv farmers. 
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Hie Team, therefore, recommends the following measures: — 

(a) It is necessary that the rules of procedure should be so 
revised as to make it possible that credit is given promptly, 
and in adequate measure. 

(b) (i) Sufficient discretion should be allowed to manag¬ 
ing committees of cooperative societies who sanction loans 
for production purposes with little or no security. It 
should be considered adequate to advance a loan against an 
undertaking, duly supported by a recognised local indi¬ 
vidual or authority, to repay the amount on receipt of cash 
after the sale of the produce. 

(ii) In order to enable the backward class individuals to 
become members of the cooperative societies, loans should 
be advanced to them for purchase of minimum necessary 
shares. 

Grain golas 

31. The scheme of grain golas both for seeds and food, which 
has been introduced in certain States, should be extended to 
other States as well. In Bihar, where the grain gola scheme has 
been implemented extensively, the rate of interest charged for grain 
loans is 25 per cent for the first year and 6£ per cent for subsequent 
years till the loans are realised. Defaulters are declared ineligible 
for getting further loans. Since the grain has to be returned at the 
harvest time, the interest payable is for about 8 months at the most. 
A rebate of 5 per cent on interest charges is given to those borrowers 
who pay their loans before 31st December each year. The advantage 
of a reduced rate of interest in subsequent years has prompted many 
persons not to return the loans in the first year. In Bombay half 
the interest is utilised for advancing fresh loan and the other half 
is credited to the Government in repayment of the loan. 

32. While the grain golas were expected to be self-supporting in 
8 to 10 years, the aim has not been achieved mainly because of the 
poor recovery of the grain advanced. The Team recommends 
that: — 

(a) In extending the scheme to other States, however, care 
should be taken to avoid pit-falls experienced by the States 
which have done the pioneering work, that is issuing of 
grain to fictitious borrowers, collection of grain without 
issue of receipts, and the like. 

(b) In order to implement these recommendations with 
greater measure of success, it is proposed that either the 
panchayats or co-operative societies should be entrusted 
with this work. 

In order to make the scheme more attractive, the grain golas should 
be converted into grain banks in which farmers can deposit grain and 
sell it when prices are most favourable. It is found that the rate of 
interest in the grain golas is rather steep (25 per cent in kind). 
There is a clear case for reducing these rates. For quick and sure 
recovery, incentives may be offered in terms of rebate for deposit¬ 
ing the grain, before the stipulated time. It is realised that it would 
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not be possible to introduce cooperatives in all the areas immediate' 
ly. The Team recommends that: — 

Government may open fair price shops for sale of food and 
other articles of daily necessities and also for purchase, at 
reasonable prices, of the produce such as grain and craft 
goods from the farmers and artisans. 

In this connection, it may be noted that among backward classes, 
particularly in the remote tribal areas, while cash economy has 
reached economic prosperity has not. The imbalance results from 
the fact that while the economic activity of the backward classes, 
and particularly of the tribals, is linked with national economy 
at the sale-end, it does not draw sustenance from it at the production 
base. We recommend that: — 

Government should take active steps to discourage contrac¬ 
tors foregoing the administrative convenience of assigning 
departmental contracts to single individuals. If necessary , 
specifications of job requirements may have to be suitably > 
revised and technical assistance may have to be provided .. 

Hostels 

Not a problem of numbers 

33. The problem of hostels for backward classes has to be viewed 
essentially in its qualitative aspect. While in recent years a large 
number of hostels has come ihto existence, both under official and 
non-official auspices, the question could have been still asked 
whether there were enough hostels to meet the requirements of all 
backward class students in need of hostel accommodation. That 
question, however, loses its significance if an entirely different 
approach is adopted. In the recent past, the trend of encouraging 
mixed hostels has gained ground. For instance, at the State Minis¬ 
ters’ Conference on 'Backward Classes’ held in February, 1958 at 
New Delhi, the following recommendations were made: — 

(i) “There should be no separate institutions, hostels or 
colonies exclusively for Harijans. In these, at least 10 
per cent non-Harijans should be taken, as far as possible, 
to give them mixed character. Non-Harijans up to this 
number should be given the same facilities as are admissi¬ 
ble to Scheduled Castes to encourage them to join such 
colonies or institutions. 

(ii) The name ‘Harijan’ should be removed from the existing 

institutions, hostels or colonies wherever it exists. 

(iii) In all general hostels, controlled or assisted by the Govern¬ 

ment, at least 10 per cent seats should be reserved for 
Harijans.” 

According to this approach, the adequacy or inadequacy of the 
hostel capacity will have to be considered in terms of the require¬ 
ments of students of all communities and not exclusively of back¬ 
ward class students. 
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Questions for consideration 

34. The main questions, therefore, that need to be considered on 
ithe qualitative side are as follows: — 

(i) Whether hostels should only provide residential facilities 
for backward class students or should they also serve as 
instruments for the removal of untouchability, segrega¬ 
tion and separation that divide the backward class 
students from the rest? 

(ii) Whether the management, the routine and the atmosphere 
in the hostels are such as to stress character-building of 
students and promote integration of backward class 
communities bringing up a generation of students with a 
cosmopolitan, national outlook? 

Common hostels 

35. In an opinion survey carried out by the Research Unit of 

the Team, 196 residents of backward class hostels were interview¬ 
ed to elicit their preference about mixed or exclusive types of 
hostels^ It is interesting to note that only 65 i.e., 33-2 per cent 
respondents have shown preferences for hostels of the exclusive type. 
The remaining 131 (66-8 per cent) favoured residing jn mixed hostels. 
In the States of Madras, Orissa and West Bengal, the percentage of 
students opting for mixed type of hostels is as high as 95, 90 and 
’85 respectively. Uttar Pradesh is a notable exception to this trend 
where 95 per cent of the respondents have expressed their choice 
in favour of exclusive hostels. Among those who would choose a 
mixed hostel, 82 (62-2 per cent) have a liking for hostels which 
are chiefly meant for non-backward classes with a percentage of 
reserved seats for backward class students. 40 (33 per cent) 

support mixed hostels which are chiefly meant for backward classes 
with a provision for admission to the non-backward class students. 
Thus, it would appear that, both on the basis of popular opinion, as 
well as on scientific considerations, there is a strong case in favour 
of mixed hostels. If students are segregated in their most formative 
years they are likely to develop a complex, at least of separatism, 
if not of inferiority. Even the nomenclature such as Harijan Hostel, 
Adivasi Hostel or Backward Class Hostel adds to the difficulty. 
Recent efforts 

36. In order to encourage private hostels to admit students 
from all classes, the Government of Bombay gives special grants 
to mixed hostels. The Government of Madras have laid down 
-that recognised hostels and schools would forfeit their right to 
Government grant if they refuse admission to Harijan students 
on grounds of caste. They have also taken over 30 Harijan hostels 
from voluntary agencies and propose to turn them into mixed hostels 
The Governments of Bihar, Orissa, Jammu and Kashmir and Madhya 
Pradesh have also agreed to encourage mixed hostels. Recently when 
some hostels for backward classes were thrown open to the students 
of other communities, certain incentives were offered to the non¬ 
backward class students to stay in these hostels. 

37. The backward class hostels, which have been thrown open to 
other students as well, have not so far attracted many students 
because of the stigma attached to these hostels by the very names they 
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bear. In the tribal areas, the situation is somewhat different. In the 
remote and isolated tribal regions, even if a hostel is thrown open to 
other communities, mostly tribal students are likely to take advantage. 
As against this, it is found that in some multi-purpose blocks which 
have a sizeable non-tribal population, the non-tribal students are 
found to be residing in these hostels in larger numbers than those of 
tribal students. For the reasons mentioned iii paragraphs 33 to 35 
above, we are strongly of the opinion that hostels should be common 
for students of all communities. The existing hostels should be con¬ 
verted into common general hostels and the names should also be 
suitably changed. Particular care should be taken to see that in con¬ 
verting these hostels neither the number nor the facilities available 
to backward class students are reduced. In consequence of the 
proposed arrangement, while the funds for backward class student 
hotels may have to be pooled with those provided for general hostels, 
it should be ensured that no part of these earmarked funds are 
diverted for the benefit of other students. 

38. Another point of small detail in this regard is about the difficulty 
of the students of the Bhangi community in securing admission to 
the local hostels. According to the rules, no student living within a 
radius of 5 miles can be admitted to a hostel. It is insufficiently 
realised that because of the unsatisfactory living conditions, the 
student of this community is not able to pursue his studies at home. 
If he is also debarred from admission to the local hostels, that acts 
as a double handicap. We therefore, recommend that: — 

(a) Hostels should he common for students of all communi¬ 
ties; reservation of an adequate proportion of seats being 
made for backward class students. 

(b) The existing hostels should be converted into general 
hostels as per (a) above, and the names be changed sc* as 
to give them a more cosmopolitan outlook. 

(c) The manner of working out this conversion should be such 
as not to jeopardise the position of Scheduled Castes , 
Scheduled Tribes or other backward classes in regard to 
the number of seats available for them in hostels both exist¬ 
ing and new. 

(d) (i) Students belonging to sweepers' and scavengers' com¬ 
munities should be admitted into local hostels. 

(ii) The usual condition that no student residing within 5 
miles radius of the concerned town or city would be 
allowed admission in the local hostels, should be waived 
in the case of students belonging to Bhangi community. 
Minimum standards 

39. Many hostels are found to be very much below standard in 
respect of sanitation, accommodation, lighting, food, furniture and 
recreation. A study of 195 hostel students was carried out by us in 
different parts of the country. 41 A per cent of these did not get any 
item of furniture. In Madhya Pradesh, only 15 per cent got it. An 
item-wise analysis of the provision of furniture is as follows: — 

Item Percentage covered 

Cot 55-1 

Chair/Stool/Bench 32-3 

Table 293 

Shelf 23-7 

2t P.C. 
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As regards the provision of other articles like bedding, dress and 
shoes, 67'7 per cent are not provided with anything of the kind. 
Bedding is provided to 27 3 per cent, dress to 19-7 per cent and 
shoes to 6 - l per cent of students interviewed. Backward class, 
residents of hostels in Assam, Bihar, Madras, Uttar Pradesh and 
West Bengal did not get any of these articles. Rajasthan is the soli¬ 
tary State where all the respondents got one or more of these 
articles. So far as books and stationery are concerned students only 
in Rajasthan and Bombay (Maharashtra Region) enjoy this facility. 
In the sample covered, only 13 1 per cent have been registered as- 
beneficiaries under this item. 

The routine 

40. As regards the routine, a curious conflict of purpose is 
noticed. On the one hand, the prescribed routine is so crowded 
from morning till night that it leaves hardly any time for sleep- 
and recreation. On the other hand, there is a perceptible lack 
of emphasis on activities which can develop sportly and manly 
qualities. No indigenous games are played in the hostels and 
little attention is paid to their own cultural activities. While 
generalisations are difficult in this respect it may 'be stated that, 
by and large, the Government hostels are somewhat better managed 
so far as physical standards are concerned. But at best they are 
good lodges. They do not have the atmosphere so necessary for 
character-building as most of the hostels run by the voluntary 
organisations have. There are, however, exceptions on both sides. 
In Lohardaga, for example, one comes across a Government hostel 
which is not even a good lodge let alone a good hostel. In Rajasthan 
and Madhya Pradesh, one can see some hostels run by non-official 
organisations which have neither that atmosphere nor the physical 
up-keep. It is, therefore, recommended that: — 

(a) Minimum standards should be prescribed and enforced 
in regard to accommodation, food, sanitary arrangements 
medical care and recreational facilities. These should apply 
equally to hostels run by Government and non-Government 
organisations. 

(b) Recognition and assistance may be granted only to 
hostels managed by bona fide voluntary welfare organisa¬ 
tions. Hostels run by individuals should neither be recog¬ 
nised nor assisted. 

(c) Daily programmes should be so organised as to leave- 
enough time for rest and recreation. 

(d) Recreational and cultural programmes should also in¬ 
clude locally popular games and activities. 

(e) Stress should be laid on developing national outlook 
among backward class students, particularly, among the 
Scheduled Tribes students living in isolated areas, through 
the organisation of national days like the Republic Day, 
the Independence Day, daily singing of national songs- 
and the like. 
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Girls hostels 

41. If the education of girls has lagged behind among all com¬ 
munities, it is much more so in regard to the backward class girls. 
One of the more important reasons for this lag is the f&ct that 
adequate hostel facilities do not exist for girls who wish to con¬ 
tinue their education to secondary stage and onwards. Once they 
complete the primary education which is available in their villages, 
they have no cheap and protected accommodation at the district and 
higher levels where their parents could safely send them. 

42. Another difficulty which they face is of the inability to find 
sufficient cash to pay in advance at the time of admission. Most of 
them also find the cost beyond their means and the stipends given to 
them are inadequate to cover their expenses. The proposal to increase 
the stipends so as to cover these expenses is the subject matter of 
another recommendation. As for hostels we recommend that: — 

(a) At least one common girls’ hostel should be set up at 
each divisional headquarters with adequate number of seats 
being kept for girls belonging to backward classes. 

(b) At other levels, additional girls’ hostels should be pro¬ 
vided wherever sufficient number of backward class girts is 
forthcoming. 

Concessions 

43. Our field studies have also revealed the extent of concessions 
granted to backward class students residing in hostels. The follow- 
iny analysis speaks for itself: 

Of 196 respondents, 98 (40 5 per cent) are free, 38 (16‘2 per cent) 
are partially free and 68 (34-3 per cent) are paying boarders. The 
position in different States, when reviewed against this overall trend, 
is quite varied; significant variations are: — 

(a) Totally free—Madras & Rajasthan 100 per cent, Bihar 

90 per cent and Madhya Pradesh 44-4 per cent. 

(b) Partially free—Uttar Pradesh 90 per cent, Madhya Pra¬ 

desh 50 per cent. 

(c) Paying—Orissa 100 per cent, Assam 90 per cent and 

Bihar 50 per cent. 

The extent of concession granted to Scheduled Castes, Scheduled 
Tribes and other backward class respondents is indicated below in 
terms of percentage of free, partially free and paying boarders to 
their total number in different categories: — 


Percentage of respondents getting concessions 


Scheduled Scheduled Other 

Castes Tribes Backward 

Classes 


Fully free 

57'7 

45 

10 

Partially free . 

24-8 

8-8 


Paying .... 

17-5 

46-2 

90 


The extent of concessions granted to the residents of the Backward 
Class Students’ Hostels does not seem to bear any relationship to 
their educational standards. 
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Scholarships 

Extensive scheme 

44. Of all the schemes introduced by the Government for the 
benefit of backward classes, the one regarding the award of 
scholarships is perhaps the most extensive in coverage, liberal 
in practice and far-reaching' in significance. The Government 
of India started the schemes for the grant of scholarships to 
Scheduled Castes in 1944-45. After four years this was extended to 
Scheduled Tribes and in the following year 1949-50 to other back¬ 
ward classes. The amount set apart for scholarships has registered 
a remarkable rise. In 1951-52, at the commencement of the First 
Plan, it was a small sum of Rs. 15 • 41 lakhs. By 1956-57, it had 
risen to Rs. 187.00 lakhs. By the beginning of the Second Plan, in 
the year 1956-57, the original allocation for post-matric scholarships 
to backward class students was of the order of Rs. 150 lakhs. To 
this another sum of 86-80 lakhs was added in order to meet the 
increasing demand. A .comparative analysis of the expenditure 
incurred by the Government of India on scholarships to various 
categories of backward classes can be made on the basis of the 
following table:]— 


Category 




1951-52 1956-57 

Scheduled Castes .... 




(Rs.) 

. 8,17,975 88,91,000 

Scheduled Tribes . . 

. 

• 

• 

. 8,81,780 15,68,000 

Other backward classes . 

• 

• 

• 

. 4,41,186 83,68,000 


45. Another angle, from which the scholarships scheme could be 
considered, is to examine the proportion of scholarships awarded 
for academic courses on the ope hand and vocational or professional 
courses on the other. The following table indicates that the 
academic courses still predominate: — 


Percentage of scholarships 
awarded during 


Course of study 





1955-56 

1956-57 

1957-58 

Professional ... 

. . • 

. 

18-8 

18-3 

18-9 

Post-Graduate Stage 

• 

* 

2-6 

2-6 

2-4 

Graduate Stage 

• 

• 

16- 8 

18-1 

176 

Under-Graduate Stage 

* 

. 

61 • 6 

6o-8 

6r-o 

Trade Courses ... 

, . 

. 

0-2 

0-2 

0‘I 
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Number of applications 

46. A comparative study of the applications received and scholar¬ 
ships awarded even for a single year—the latest available—of 1957- 
58 shows that every single applicant belonging to Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes succeeded in getting the sholarship. It was 
only with regard to backward classes that a selection had to be made 
and a little over one-third succeeded in getting the scholarships. 


Applications received and scholarships awarded in the year 1957-58 


Cats gory 

Applications 

received 

Scholar ships 
awarded 

Scheduled Castes 

26,447 

26,447 

Scheduled Tribes 

4 , 3 °° 

4,300 

Other Backward Classes 

35,974 

13,668 


In regard to the Scheduled Tribes, a large number of candidates 
has to be persuaded to take advantage of the scholarships scheme. 

Post-Matric scholarships 

47. Under the present arrangement post-matric scholarships are 
administered by a separate Backward Classes Scholarships Board of 
the Union Ministry of Education. It is felt that the sanction and 
disbursement of post-matric scholarships from the Central level adds 
to the delay in sanction and payment. Verifications of particulars 
in regard to each candidate becomes difficult on account of centra¬ 
lisation. It is, therefore, recommended that: — 

(a) Post-matric scholarships* should be administered at the 
State level so as to decentralise the procedure and to cut 
down the delays. .The system of associating popular re¬ 
presentatives with the consideration of applications could still 
be retained with advantage by constituting similar scholar¬ 
ship boards at the State level consisting both of the backward 
class representatives as well as concerned officials. 

(b) The centralised grant of scholarships at the Union level 
can still be justifiably retained in respect of scholarships to 
students seeking admissions to all-India institutions of higher 
education in scientific and technical subjects. 

Long procedure 

48. The scholarships scheme at the State level also suffers from 
complicated and protracted procedure, insistence on too many forma¬ 
lities and subsequent delays in sanction and payment. Our field 
study shows that in a sample of 212 scholars interviewed in 9 different 
States, 60-9 per cent in Madras, 24 per cent in Bihar and 12-5 per cent 
in Assam encountered difficulties in securing scholarships. 


‘Shortly after the submission of this Report on 9th July 1959, the Ministry 
of Education have delegated the powers of sanctioning post-matric scholar¬ 
ships to State Governments/Union Territories, vide their circular letter 
No. F. 28-1/59. S-4, dated 11th July, 1959. 
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49. The figures of the number of applications received (cited on 
prepage) ere a clear evidence of the growing volume of work involv¬ 
ed in the scheme. Even if there are 10 items on which the eligibi¬ 
lity of the candidate is to be checked, one can well imagine the large 
volume of work and the long time required to complete it in time. 
Usually, the large number of applications has to be sifted by an 
officer who has several other educational or welfare schemes on 
hand. These have to be placed before the Scholarships Board 
which have to meet in several sessions to consider all of them. The 
Board’s decision, once taken, completes only half the story. 
Communication of these sanctions to individual educational institu¬ 
tions, and their drawal of the respective amounts, duly authorised 
by the drawing and disbursing officer, through the treasury is 
another long battle. All this results in the candidate getting the 
cash in hand almost at the fag end of the academic year. Our field 
studies reveal that cases of students getting regular monthly instal¬ 
ments are few and far between. The following table indicates the 
prevailing position:— 


Respondent 

interviewed 

(.No.) 

No 

reply cages 
(No.) 

Number of respondents getting the scholarship in 

one 

instalment 

2 or 3 
instalments 

4 or 5 
instalments 

6 or more 
instalments 

215 

it ( 5 'i%) 

90 (41 9%) 

7 i (33 ’ 0 %) 

16 (7 5 %) 

27 ( 12 - 5 %) 


This would have resulted in greater hardship but for the fact that 
from the second year onwards the scholars sometimes start the 
fresh year with the previous year’s scholarships. 


Decentralised procedure 

50. In Bihar there is a somewhat decentralised scheme in opera¬ 
tion. Advance allotments are made every year to each district on 
the basis of the backward class population and the number of scholar¬ 
ships awarded in previous years. The district welfare officers 
receive the applications and place them before a District Stipends 
Committee. The awards are sanctioned on the recommendations 
of this committee and the amount are placed at the disposal of Head¬ 
masters in the case of Government schools. In the case of non- 
Governmental schools, it is the District Welfare Officer or the Secre¬ 
tary of the voluntary organisation who is authorised as drawing and 
disbursing officer. The Team, therefore, recommends that: — 

(a) The power of sanction ■of under-matric scholarships 
should he delegated to the district level where a suitable 
committee consisting of officers and popular representatives 
should he set up. 

(b) The forms of application and the conditions of award 
need to be drastically simplified. Verification should be 
deemed as valid on the basis of a certificate from the Sub- 
Divisional officer or from the Sarpaneh, counter-signed ‘by the 
Sub-Divisional Officer. 
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(c) In regard to continuing scholarships, the practice of 
automatic renewals which has already been started in some 
States, should be extended to all States and adequate 
amounts should be placed at the disposal of the local officers 
or institutional heads for timely payments. 

(d) Recommendations in regard to the simplification of pro¬ 
cedure and other aspects of their adequacy or otherwise are 
as muck applicable to the post-matric scholarships as to those 
upto the matriculation standard. 

.Income-cum-merit test 

51. In view of the large number of applications coming forward 
every year, the necessity of applying income-cum-merit test is 
evident. A rough indication of the income levels of the scholarship- 
holders is visible in the study of 212 scholars made by our Research 
TJnit: — 


Income Group (Annual') 

Number 

Percentage 

Rs. o to 500 

96 

45-3 

(Rs. 501 to 1,000 

64 

30- 2 

Rs. 1,001 to 1,500 

25 

IX "8 

Rs. 1,501 to 2,000 

12 

5*7 

Rs. 2,001 to 2,500 

9 

4’2 

Rs. 2,501 and above 

6 

2-8 


It may be seen that 27 (12 1 per cent) respondents belong to families 
with an annual income of Rs. 1501 and above. Although the grant 
of scholarships to students belonging to tne higher income-groups 
is to be related to the number of schoolgoing children and the size 
of these families, it is for consideration whether all the students 
belonging to these income-groups should be awarded scholarships 
in view of the fact that similar factors hold good for lower income 
groups, probably much more so. The number of children coming 
from the lower income groups seems to be on the increase as better 
consciousness of the importance of education spreads. It may be 
mentioned that the number of scholars in the income group of 
Rs. 1,501 and above is as high as 24 per cent in Assam, 32 per cent 
in Bihar, 20 per cent in Madhya Pradesh and 25 per cent in Orissa. 

Examination results 

52. As for the merit of the scholars, the following findings of the 
studies carried out by us are significant. Examination results of 
'215 respondents were obtained for the year 1957-58. 48 per cent 
of the students in Madhya Pradesh, 80 per cent in Orissa and 45 per 
cent in Rajasthan secure 3rd Division. In the overall sample, the 
incidence of failure is, however, only 3-8 per cent. Majority of cases 
(614 per cent) have recorded average performance or above, 10-3 
can be classed as meritorious, 31-1 per cent have secured 1st Divi¬ 
sion, 38 ner cent 2nd Division and 34 per cent have secured 3rd Divi- 
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sion. States having highest and lowest percentages of respondents; 
according to different classifications of results is as follows:— 

RESULTS 


States with 

Meritorious 

1 st Division 

2nd Divisin 

3rd Division 

Failed 

Highest 

Percent¬ 

age 

Assam 

( 35 %) 

Bombay 

(Gujrat) 

( 30 %) 

Uttar 

Pradesh 

( 64 %) 

Orissa 

(80%) 

Madhya 

Pradesh 

(16%) 

Lowest 

Percent¬ 

age 

Madras 

(Nil) 

Rajasthan 

(Nil.) 

Orissa 

(16%) 

Bombay 

(Gujrat) 

( 5 %) 

Madras, 

Orissa, 

Assam, Bombay 
Bihar (Nil) 


Varied rates 

53. It has been observed that the rates of payment of scholar¬ 
ships vary from State to State and sometimes within the same 
State for different categories of backward classes, e.g., for Sche¬ 
duled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. While one may appreciate 
the difference in the rate of payment at different stages of educa¬ 
tion—progressively rising from lower to higher—one fails to under¬ 
stand the difference between students belonging to different 
backward classes studying at the same stage of education in the same 
or similar institutions. 

54. Here, a reference may be made to girls’ education. As it is, 
there is a considerable lag in the education of girls belonging to 
all communities. This is much more so in respect of the girls belong¬ 
ing to backward class communities. Earlier, under the section 
‘hostels’ certain difficulties regarding the high cost of maintenance 
in the hostels and want ef ready cash for admission have been men¬ 
tioned. We, therefore, recommend that: — 

(a) The rate of payment of scholarships and stipends should 
be rationalised for each State and there should be uniformity 
for each equivalent category of scholars. 

(b) In view of the backwardness of the girls’ education at all 
stages of education, they should be given stipends adequate 
enough to cover hostel expenses, wherever necessary and 
they might be exempted from paying admission fees in 
advance. 

Reservation of seats in scientific and technical institutions 

55. In the matter of reservation of seats for backward classes, the 
policy adopted is not uniform and the basis is varied. In the new 
Universities of Gorakhpur, Kurukshetra and Vikram there is no reser¬ 
vation of seats either in the technical or non-vocational institutions. 
In an established University like the Benaras Hindu University, 
on the other hand, there is reservation in the non-vocational insti¬ 
tutions but not in the engineering and technical colleges. In most 
of the other Universities there is this provision in both the technical 
and non-vocational colleges affiliated to them. In Patna backward 
class students are admitted against the reserved seats provided they 
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obtain either 44 per cent marks at the last University examination, 
or 10 per cent marks lower than those secured by the last admitted 
candidate on the basis of merit, whichever is lower. The Delhi 
University has decided to give a concession of 5 per cent marks to 
students seeking admission to M.A. and M.Sc. courses. Considerable 
variation is thus found to exist in the reservation of seats. 

56. Apart from diversity in the basis of concessions, a ques¬ 
tion has been raised whether lowering of qualifications for admis¬ 
sion to scientific and technological courses would not lead to a fall 
in the standards of technical education. On the other hand back¬ 
ward class students may not get a fair chance to enter various voca¬ 
tions and professions in adequate numbers if some consideration 
is not shown to them. Possibly, a via media can be found which 
might achieve both objectives without prejudice to each other. 
Thereby, meritorious backward class students can get certain seats 
through open competition and the reserved seats can be filled in 
by students who have minimum qualifications. The Team, therefore,, 
recommends that: — 

(a) (i) All scientific and technical institutions which have 
not prescribed minimum qualifications for admission should 
do so. 

(ii) These minimum qualifications should be common to alt 
students. 

(b) A certain number of seats should be reserved for back¬ 
ward class students who should be considered for admission 
on the basis of the prescribed minimum. 
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OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER FOR SCHEDULED CASTES 
AND SCHEDULED TRIBES 

One of the Directive Principles of the State Policy enjoined by 
the Constitution is that “the State shall promote with special care 
the educational and economic interests of the weaker sections of the 
people, and, in particular, of the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes, and shall protect them from social injustice and all forms 
•of exploitation.” In furtherance of this directive the Constitution 
of India has provided for several safeguards for the backward 
classes. While the Ministry of Home Affairs of the Government of 
India is charged with the overall responsibility of ensuring the pro¬ 
per working of these constitutional safeguards, the responsibility 
for investigating and evaluating the progress in respect of all matters 
relating to these safeguards rests with the Commissioner for Sche¬ 
duled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. His appointment was made by 
the President on 18th November, 1950, under Article 338 of the 
■Constitution, which reads: — 

“338. (i) There shall be a Special Officer for the Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes to be appointed by the 
President. 

(ii) It shall be the duty of the Special Officer to investigate 
all matters relating to the safeguards provided for the 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes under this 
Constitution and report to the President upon the work¬ 
ing of those safeguards at such intervals as the Presi¬ 
dent may direct, and the President shall cause all such 
reports to be laid before each House of Parliament. 

(iii) In this Article, references to the Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes shall be construed as including refer¬ 
ences to such other backward classes as the President 
may, on receipt of the report of a Commission appointed 
under clause (i) of Article 340, by order specify and also 
to the Anglo-Indian Community.” 

2. Originally it was decided that the Commissioner would sub¬ 
mit his report annually pertaining to each successive calendar year. 
He did so up to the year 1955. Subsequently, however, in compli¬ 
ance with a later decision the reports cover each financial year. The 
6th and the 7th reports of the Commissioner, thus, relate to the 
financial years 1956-57 and 1957-58 respectively. 

Status of the Commissioner 

3. According to the Constitutional provisions, the office of the 
Commissioner for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes enjoys an 
independent status. We have given a careful thought to this question 
.and are of the opinion that simply because the Commissioner is 
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attached to the Ministry of Home Affairs (for budgetary and parlia¬ 
mentary purposes) or because he submits his report to the President 
through the Home Minister, he does not become an officer of the 
Ministry. Nor can an officer of the Ministry, in case he is considered 
as one, be expected to do full justice to the independent and unbiased 
evaluation of these welfare schemes. On a closer examination of the 
existing situation it is found that in the matter of expression of his 
views, reporting on the findings and evaluation of the working of 
schemes, the Commissioner for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes has shown marked independence. It must also be said that 
the Home Ministry on their part have not interfered with the inde¬ 
pendence of the Commissioner in the matter of the duties assigned 
to him under the Constitution. 

4. It must be recognised, however, that the Commissioner’s office 
is a new office under the Constitution and that it devolved, on the 
first incumbent to develop conventions of informing his office with 
a constructive role. It was left to the first incumbent to carve out 
and to develop his area of work and to lay down healthy conven¬ 
tions. The record of work so far done by the Commissioner would 
bear testimony to the fact that he has been able to achieve the pur¬ 
pose of his appointment ably and successfully. The nature and 
scope of the Commissioner’s functions are such that only a person 
drawn from among the non-service men can do better justice to 
them. The insight into the problems of backward communities, and 
the independence of outlook that are required of the incumbent of 
this post can better be found among persons who have spent years 
in social work. Yet in the course of the first few years of his tenure, 
certain executive duties have come to be assigned to him. This was 
partly because of the close association of his office with the Home 
Ministry. It was probably the desire to make use of the extensive 
net-work of his organisation and its technical competence that was 
responsible for the assignment of certain executive duties to him 
on behalf of the Home Ministry. We recommend that: — 

As regards the qualifications and the background of the in¬ 
cumbent who can ably and independently discharge the 
functions of the Commissioner he should preferably be a 
non-service person, as at present. 

5. It has also been pointed out in some quarters that the office 
of the Commissioner for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes 
should be given the same status as that of the Union Public Service 
Commission or the Election Commission. We do not consider it 
advisable to aecept this view because of the fact that the Commis¬ 
sioner’s post is not a permanent feature like the Union Public Ser¬ 
vice Commission or the Election Commission. 

Functions of the Commissioner 

6. The following functions are performed by the Commissioner 
at present: — 

(i) evaluating the progress of the welfare schemes under¬ 
taken by the State Governments and non-official organi¬ 
sations with grants-in-aid received from the Govern¬ 
ment of India; 
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(ii) giving advice on the schemes received for grants-hnaidL 
from the State Governments and non-official agencies 
for the amelioration of the condition of the backward- 
classes; 

(iii) serving as a nominee of the Central Government on the 

Managing Committees of the non-official organisations 
receiving grants direct from the Centre; and 

(iv) examination of the accounts of the non-official organisa¬ 

tions receiving grants direct from the Centre. 

7. Out of all the functions enumerated above, only those men¬ 
tioned under item (i) seem to be in consonance with the duties- 
assigned to the Commissioner under Article 338 of the Constitution. 
It is not understood as to how the other items of his present assign¬ 
ment came to be allotted to him. This might have happened because- 
of the fact that the Commissioner’s office is administratively attach¬ 
ed to the Ministry of Home Affairs. 

8. Of all the other items of work, which have been allotted to* 
the Commissioner as a matter of course, only item (ii) viz. giving, 
advice to the Planning Commission and the Ministry of Home 
Affairs on various schemes may be retained with him on utilitarian 
grounds. In fact his expert advice at such a stage helps a great deal 
in the proper formulation of schemes. Although this also involves, 
a double scrutiny of schemes, first in the office of the Commissioner 
and afterwards in the Ministry of Home Affairs, yet this examina¬ 
tion from these angles is quite useful too. This should not, how¬ 
ever, be prejudicial to the final evaluation of the schemes thus; 
approved. The remaining items of work, viz., (iii) and (iv) should 
be shifted from the jurisdiction of the Commissioner to that of the 
Department for the Welfare of Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes, the setting up of which under the Ministry of Home Affairs 
has already been recommended by us in connection with the admi¬ 
nistrative set up at the Central level. The Team recommends; 
that:— 

The Commissioner should concentrate on evaluation of the- 
working of the welfare schemes for the backward classes. 

Type of evaluation 

9. It has been recommended in the chapter on ‘Evaluation 
of Welfare Programmes’ that the office of the Commissioner 
should continue to undertake the evaluation of programmes relat¬ 
ing to welfare of backward classes. It has also been emphasised 
that for this purpose the staff at the Commissioner’s office should 
be duly strengthened. It may be added here that to make this 
evaluation more effective and true to the requirements it is impe¬ 
rative that the Commissioner’s appraisal of the results should 
not only be confined to the narration of achievements in terms of 
financial and/or physical targets but it should carry out a qualita¬ 
tive assessment on such important questions as: (a) Whether the 
programme has really stirred the minds of people and is preparing 
them towards becoming self-reliant and self-dependent? (b) What 
is the combined impact of these scl ernes on the economic, social and 
educational betterment of people? (c) Whether the policies and the- 
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objectives as also the methods adopted for implementation by the 
departments, are really effective in producing the desired results? 
(d) Whether the criteria, being used for measuring the programmes’ 
accomplishments are correct? (e) How far the programme is uni¬ 
formly helping the most needy. and the most neglected (f) Or 
whether only the most vocal and comparatively more well-to-do 
people are reaping most of the benefits? 

10. For the effective solution of these problems two things are 
necessary. Firstly, there should be a close liaison between the 
Commissioner’s organisation and the implementing departments at 
all levels; and secondly, the Commissioner’s headquarters office and 
Assistant Commissioner’s offices should have cells for ‘field studies’ 
manned by adequately qualified and experienced staff. With this 
end in view the Team have recommended elsewhere that the Com¬ 
missioner’s organisation should be duly strengthened. 


Jissistant Commissioners 

11. The Commissioner is assisted in his work by 11 Assistant 
Commissioners, one of whom is posted at the headquarters and the 
remaining 10 are incharge of the following regions: — 


States 

Assam, Manipur and Tripura 
Bihar and West Bengal 
Bombay (North and South! 

Madras and Mysore 
Madhya Pradesh (East and W'est) 
Uttar Pradesh, Jammu & Kashmir, 
Delhi and Himachal Pradesh 
Orissa 

Andhra Pradesh 

Rajasthan 

Kerala 


Headquarters 

Shillong 

Ranchi 

Baroda 

Madras 

Raipur 

Delhi 

Bhubaneshwar 

Visakhapatnam 

Jaipur 

Trivandrum 


12. The duties of the Assistant Commissioners are: — 

(i) to investigate cases which may be referred to him by the 

Commissioner or which may be brought to his notice 
by the local residents; 

(ii) to establish close contacts with the Scheduled Castes, 

Scheduled Tribes, and other backward classes, with a 
view to gaining first-hand knowledge of the disabilities 
under which they live and to educate them ebout the 
measures that they should adopt for their welfare; 

(iii) to submit to the Commissioner periodical reports, show¬ 

ing the various facilities available for the Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes, in his region and the dis¬ 
abilities under which they live; 

(iv) to report on the progress of expenditure and of the 

achievement of the prescribed physical targets from 
time to time and to investigate and advise on how best 
the collection of statistical data can be improved; 
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(v) to report on the adequacy of the resources and personnel 

employed on the various schemes.by State Governments 
in whom the responsibility for the implementation of 
sanctioned schemes in backward classes sector is 
vested; 

(vi) to help the State Governments in removing the bottle¬ 

necks as may be noticed in the actual implementation 
ofi the sanctioned schemes and suggest modifications in 
existing schemes and undertaking new schemes, where 
necessary, in the light of local needs; and 

(vii) to ensure that cooperation is forthcoming in an adequate 
measure from the public where the schemes involve 
public cooperation. 

13. In the light of our recommendation made in para 8, it becomes 
necessary that the items of work mentioned under (v) to (vii) above- 
are withdrawn from the Assistant Commissioners. In fact these 
are the duties of the State Governments themselves. 

14. During the year 1957-58 it was decided that the strength of 
Assistant Commissioners should be raised to 16 in view of the addi¬ 
tional work of evaluation allotted to them. But subsequently," on. 
grounds of economy, 6 vacancies have been held in abeyance. Since 
we visualise a more intensive type of evaluation to be carried out 
by the Commissioner’s organisation it is of utmost importance that, 
he should be provided with the full sanctioned strength of, Assis¬ 
tant Commissioners and the other supporting staff. 

15. It is understood that the qualifications prescribed for the post 
of Assistant Commissioner for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes are a Second Class Bachelor’s Degree of a recognised Uni¬ 
versity with Sociology or Anthropology or Economics or Statistics 
as one. of the subjects with at least two years’ experience in a res¬ 
ponsible position in development departments or a private under¬ 
taking or experience in work connected with planning and adminis¬ 
tration of welfare schemes in respect of Scheduled Castes and 
knowledge of more than one language. 

16. The post carries a time scale of 600—40—1,000—50—1,150 
which is equivalent to that of Class I Officer of the Government of 
India. These qualifications do not appear to be adequate to draw 
the right type of personnel who could discharge the functions of 
evaluation competently. The present incumbents are drawn from a 
divergent background with the result that every Assistant Commiss¬ 
ioner is not able to appreciate the difficulties encountered by the 
State Governments in the implementation of the welfare schemes for 
backward classes. Some of them may also not be in a position to 
give competent and independent advice. It is, therefore,' recom¬ 
mended that: — 

Assistant Commissioners for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes should preferably be drawn from among the I.A.S. or- 
equivalent services from the cadre of a State other than that 
to which they are required to be posted. 
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Commissioner’s Report 

17. The Commissioner for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes, in his reports, has often complained that the required 
information for the compilation of his reort is not promptly 
supplied to his office or his Assistant Commissioners by the State 
Governments. Further, it has been observed that the recommen¬ 
dations made by the Commissioner in his report often go un¬ 
implemented and are thus repeated in consecutive reports. It 
seems that the welfare work has not been given a§ high a priority 
as it deserves in view of the directives of the Constitution. Although 
some inadequacies or shortcomings in the working of the welfare 
schemes are pointed out on the floors of the Parliament or the State 
Legislatures no consequent responsibility devolves on the Govern¬ 
ment to present satisfactory explanations for them. In order to help 
the Commissioner, discharge his duties more efficiently and effective¬ 
ly it is felt desirable that the Ministry of Home Affairs may direct 
the State Governments to supply all the information required by 
the Commissioner promptly and without any avoidable delay. We 
recommend that: — 

The Report of the Commissioner may present a State-wise 
analysis and that the Government should issue explanatory 
Memoranda on the shortcomings and inadequacies pointed 
out in the Commissioner’s Report. The Report and the 
Memoranda should he discussed in the Parliament and the 
State legislature every year. 



Chapter V 

SPECIAL PROBLEMS OF SCHEDULED CASTES 
Caste system in India and Scheduled Castes 

Many scholars have contributed to the view that the socio-religious 
Listry of India has contrived towards the formation of caste system. 
An objective analysis of caste system reveals that the system is gov¬ 
erned by the rules of endogamy and hereditary occupations which in 
turn have given rise to the ideas of purity of blood and division of 
labour. While this may have worked smoothly for some period and 
benefited the society for some time, the hardening of caste prejudices 
for maintenance of the purity of blood gave birth to the most un¬ 
desirable idea of untouchability. The untouchables were, at one 
time, considered by the caste-Hindus as those who have been ordain¬ 
ed by God to serve the higher castes in unpleasant, disagreeable and 
menial tasks. The origin of untouchability as an institutionalised 
practice cannot be located with any certainty. 

Problems oj Scheduled Castes 

2. The problems of Scheduled Castes or the untouchables are, 
therefore, different in form and in substance, from those of the Sche¬ 
duled Tribes and of the other backward classes. While educational 
and economic backwardness is common to all, untouchability and the 
disabilities arising out of it, are problems peculiar to the Scheduled 
Castes. At the beginning of the twentieth century the appalling liv¬ 
ing and working conditions of Scheduled Castes and the growing 
realisation of the fact that the barriers preventing their growth and 
development are man-made, aroused human sympathy and the 
leaders of the country took initiative and interest in the emancipa¬ 
tion of dower castes. Gandhiji in particular, focussed the attention of 
the people on the degrading effects of untouchability. He tackled 
the problem and brought in a great revolution in the minds of the 
people. 

Intensity of the problem of untouchability 

3. The Constitution of India has specially mentioned, the Backward 
Glasses, in general, as a class whose economic interest shall be pro¬ 
moted with special care by the States. In particular, a special provi¬ 
sion under the Fundamental Rights has also been laid in the Consti¬ 
tution for the removal of untouchability. In addition, while various 
laws have been passed by the State Governments to punish certain 
kinds of actions involving its practice, the Centre has passed the Un¬ 
touchability (Offences) Act 1955 which has made the offence cognis¬ 
able and punishable under law, uniformly, throughout the territory 
of India. The population of Scheduled Castes, as revised on the basis 
of recommendations of the Backward Classes Commission, is 5-53 
•crores. Untouchability is still practised in many parts of the country 
particularly in rural areas. It has been appreciated that while 
legislation alone will not achieve the results because the evil is in¬ 
tricately woven in the social fabric itself, it must be backed and 
regularly followed up by, persuasion and propaganda for educating 
public opinion. 
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Policy adopted in the Plans 

4. Bearing these facts in mind, the planners of the country, while 
drafting a national plan for the entire population of the country, 
decided that a specific allocation should be made for undertaking 
propaganda and publicity programmes for the removal of untoucha¬ 
bility. The First Five Year Plan emphasised this aspect of the prob¬ 
lem of the Scheduled Castes and enunciated a fourfold programme 
for achieving the objective in view. The programme, as laid down 
in the First Plan, proposed to eradicate untouchability by— 

(a) Law. 

(b) Persuasive and educative processes. 

(c) Practice of democratic behaviour in social and recreation¬ 

al activities. 

(d) Providing opportunity for self-development, betterment 

of health, education and economic life. 

Provision in the First Five Year Plan 

5. With a view to formulating programmes on the basis of the 
above policy made in the Plan, State Governments provided a sum of 
Rs. 10 crores and the Centre earmarked an amount of Rs. 4 crores for 
the First Plan period. The Central Grants were made available to the 
States rather late in the Plan period i.e. not before the year 1953- 
54. The Centre also rendered financial assistance to the tune of 
Rs. 23 lakhs to the recognised all-India voluntary organisations 
which were already working in the field of welfare of Scheduled 
Castes for undertaking propaganda and publicity campaigns such 
us inter-caste dinners and meals, distribution of posters and 
pamphlets, appointment of pracharaks and subsidy to newspapers 
and publication of; magazines. While public opinion was being 
mobilised in various parts of the country, caste-Hindus were being 
persuaded to throw open restaurants, barber shops, temples, schools, 
drinking water wells etc. to the Uarijans. In some cases conviction 
for discrimination against Harijans was also secured. 

Provision in the Second Five Year Plan 

6. In the Second Plan Rs. 21-23 crores have been earmarked in the 
Plans of the States for the welfare of Scheduled Castes. In addition to' 
this Rs. 5-91 crores have been provided under Centrally sponsored 
schemes for this purpose. Of the total provision of Rs. 27-14 crores, 
the Plan proposes an expenditure of Rs. 2-08 crores as aid to volun¬ 
tary organisations for purposes of undertaking propaganda and pub¬ 
licity campaigns against untouchability. The grants given by the 
Centre to the State Governments and the voluntary organisations 
were primarily intended for schemes aiming at the removal of un¬ 
touchability. During the First Plan period, however, the schemes for 
the sinking of drinking water wells and construction of houses for 
Harijans in non-municipal areas in the then part B and C States 
were also aided by the Centre subject to the condition that the 
schemes did not perpetuate isolation or segregation of Harijans 
from the general community. In the Second Plan, in addition to 
the propaganda and publicity schemes, the programmes of economic 
development and education have also been accepted towards wel¬ 
fare programme for Scheduled Castes. Out of Rs. 72 2 lakhs pro¬ 
vided in the'Plans of the States for propaganda and publicity schemes, 
21 P.G.— 
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Rs. 5 * 27 lakhs were spent during 1956-57 on printing of posters, 
holding of conferences, melas and exhibitions and appointment of 
social workers. The Ministry of Information and Broadcasting, 
Government of India, was also associated with the planning and 
conduct of) propaganda and publicity schemes and they have already 
produced various feature films and documentaries bearing on this 
subject. For this purpose the Ministry of Home Affairs placed, at 
the disposal of the Ministry of Information and Broadcasting, 
Rs. 63,000 during the First Plan period and Rs. 4'50 lakhs during 
the year 1956-57. The All India Radio alone broadcast, during 
1957-58, 244 programmes bearing on the removal of untouchability. 
In addition, 47 mobile units working under the internal publicity 
programmes of the Five Year Plan, organised campaigns against 
untouchability through films, display of posters and discussions. 

Association of voluntary organisations in the removal of untoucha¬ 
bility 

7. While the State Governments have given assistance to local 
organisations, working in their respective States, to the extent of 
Rs. 9-86 lakhs in 1956-57 and Rs. 13-23 lakhs in 1957-58, the Ministry 
of Home Affairs have sanctioned grants under Central Schemes to 
the tune of Rs. 7 86 lakhs in 1956-57 and Rs. 6-74 in 1957-58 to recog¬ 
nised all-India vo'untary organisations. The following expenditure 
has been incurred by various organisations under Central Schemes 
during these years: — 


(.Rs. in lakhs) 

Name of the Organisation 

Expenditure incurred in 

1956-57 1957-58 

I. All India Harijan Sevak Sangh, Delhi 

3-36 

314 

2. Bhartija Depressed Classes League, Delhi 

2 '79 

2-21 

3. Ishwar Saran Ashram, Allahabad 

t^ 

OO 

6 

O '74 

4. Bharat Dalit Sevak Sangh 

o- 46 

N.A. 

Total 

7-48 

6 09 


8. The main items covered by the voluntary organisations during 
1956-57 are: (a) throwing open of 1,778 wells, 1,818 temples, 93 hostels 
and 194 barber shops to Scheduled Castes, (b) organising propa¬ 
ganda campaigns in 1,067 villages, and (c) arranging 429 meetings 
and 29 cinema shows. During the year 1957-58 the tempo of work 
has shown considerable increase and the main targets achieved 
during this year are: (a) throwing open of 3,207 wells, 1,850 temples, 
1,802 hostels and 618 barber shops, (b) covering 1,371 villages by 
propaganda campaign, and (c) arranging 1,272 community dinners, 
6,242 social gatherings and public meetings end 136 cinema shows. In 
addition to these measures, the voluntary organisations have been 
propagating against the practice of untouchability by distribution of 
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posters and leaflets and publication of magazines and other litera¬ 
ture bearing on this subject. 

Findings emerging out of the field studies of the Team 

9. With a view to assessing the progress made so far in the direc¬ 
tion of removal of untouchability, we undertook a field study based 
on personal interviews conducted in a few selected areas. An analysis 
of the data thus obtained revealed that: (a) As many as 56 75 per 
cent Harijan respondents experienced discrimination in public life 
particularly in regard to seating arrangements and use of common 
utensils; (b) 56'8 per cent of Harijan respondents expressed hesita¬ 
tion in visiting public places because of resentment of caste-Hindus. 
(c) 32-4 per cent respondents would not visit public places' because 
of their economic dependence on the caste-Hindus; (d) the reli¬ 
gious isolation of .Harijans still persists in a considerable degree 
which is obvious from the comparatively smaller percentage of non- 
Harijans associating the Harijens in religious activities; (e) the 
degree of awareness of Untouchability (Offences) Act has been 
found to be higher among non-Harijan respondents i.e. 77-7 per cent 
as compared to the Harijan respondents among whom it was found 
to be 66' 6 per cent; and (f) the evil of untouchability exists among 
the untouchables themselves and 18 3 per cent respondents admitted 
practising untouchability against lower castes. 

Inadequacy of the programmes 

10. The problem of the removal of untouchability lies more 
appropriately within the sphere of social reform rather than 
within the purview of administrative and legal measures. Since 
Independence, while legislature measures have been introduced 
and State resources spent on a more extensive scale, the results 
have not been commensurate with the efforts. The propaganda 
campaigns undertaken so far consisted of issuing publicity mate¬ 
rial, holding of inter-caste dinners, and other similar measures. 
The programmes do not bear a physical content and have been 
loosely conducted both in terms of area and time with the result 
that it has been difficult to assess the impact of such work in tangi¬ 
ble terms. The Government of India have sanctioned, during the 
last few years, large grants to non-official organisations for purposes 
of carrying out publicity and propaganda against the practice of 
untouchability. While some organisations, which have a long-stand¬ 
ing record of substantial service to the Harijans, have made full and 
proper use of these grants, it is noticed, however, that some organi¬ 
sations of recent origin are engaged mostly in publicity work 
with the help of the Government grants. It is a matter qf common 
knowledge that the programme of publicity is not a visibly estab¬ 
lished programme like that of welfare services. Further since the 
results of such publicity are intangible, it cannot be stated with 
certainty that the grants spent through these organisations are 
achieving their objectives. Some revision, therefore, seems to be 
called for in the policy of grants for such purposes to iron-official 
organisations. A detailed reference has been made in the chapter 
on the ‘Role of Voluntary Organisations’. At the same time, the 
importance of a programme for educating public opinion is recog¬ 
nised. Such programmes should, therefore, be coupled with other 
welfare services to bring about in the people’s attitudes a change that 

will last and will be visible in their behaviour towards Harijans. 
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Observance of national, social and religious functions 

11. It is also observed that on the occasion of the celebrations ol 
national days and other social and religious festivals, the general 
masses of Harijans are not found to be taking active part in the 
celebrations and the venue of celebrations, in particular, is not found 
to be near Harijan bastis. Further, there are certain common social 
functions which are being observed separately by Harijans and then 
there are functions which are their own and are not being celebrated 
by the caste-Hindus nor do the caste-Hindus participate in them. 
The Team recommends that: — 

(a) The Village Panchayats, Welfare Extension Project Cen¬ 
tres, Community Development Blocks and non-official insti¬ 
tutions should celebrate national festivals such as Independ¬ 
ence Day, Republic Day, Children’s Day and Martyr’s Day in 
such a manner as to persuade Harijans to actively participate 
m greater numbers. 

(b) In regard to the observance of socio-religious functions 
such as Vijaya Dashmi, Dewali, Pongal, Holi, Ram Naumi, 
Durga Puja, and Shivaratri, venues should be selected near 
Harijan basti. The village leadership may give a start 'by, 
visiting the houses of Harijans on these occasions. 

(c) Festivals which are observed exclusively by Harijans 
should be accepted and celebrated as common functions in 
which all communities should participate on equal terms. 

Inter-marriages and adoption of Harijan children 

12. Besides the propaganda and publicity schemes a few positive 
measures suggested earlier have been in the direction of introducing 
radical social reforms. The late Shri Thakkar Bapa advocated 
schemes such as the adoption of Harijan children by caste-Hindus, 
which was believed to help in the emotional integration of Scheduled 
Castes and the caste-Hindus. Social reformers have been suggested 
that inter-marriages between Harijans and other caste-Hindus may 
be encouraged. 

13. The schemes for the adoption of Harijan children by caste- 
Hindu families was first taken up during the First Plan period in the 
State of Bombay. In a scheme of this nature it is necessary that a 
careful selection of the family adopting the child should be made 
and a Close watch maintained on the treatment meted out to the 
adopted child by the foster parents. This would ensure that the 
child takes a rightful place in the family. We recommend that: — 

(a) Steps may be taken which may lead to marriages bet¬ 
ween Harijans and non-Harijans. This should more be an 
indirect result of a congenial atmosphere that voluntary 
workers and organisations would have created rather than 
be the outcome of any direct campaign for this purpose. 

(b) Social workers and voluntary organisations working in 
the field of Harijan welfare and social reform should per¬ 
suade carefully selected caste-Hindus families to adopt 
Harijan children. 
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Reward for outstanding work for the removal of untouchability 

14. In order to give fillip to the campaigns undertaken for the 
removal of untouchability, the Plans of the States have provided 
for a system of awarding prizes to villages which may be adjudged 
best in organising these campaigns. It was observed that the claims 
made by the prize-winning villages were not always sustained after 
the campaigns ceased. It may be pointed out, in this connection, 
that while initial efforts for making the campaigns successful should 
be prompted by zeal and enthusiasm, a follow-up of the efforts is 
equally necessary in order to maintain the tempo, of the success 
achieved. The Team recommends that: — 

A change should ‘be introduced in the scope and method of 
awarding prizes for the removal of untouchability. The 
award need not be restricted to the official campaigns in the 
villages but should be given to any individual, institution , 
panchayat or a village rendering meritorious services which 
may lead to the removal of untouchability. 

Encouraging habitation in cooperative colonies 

15. With a view to avoiding segregation, as recommended in the 
Second Plan, provision has been made both in the Plans of the States 
and under Central Schemes for setting up housing colonies for Sche¬ 
duled Castes in the midst of other population. The Commissioner 
for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes'has also emphasised the 
desirability of providing housing facilities to Scheduled Castes in 
mixed colonies where non-Scheduled Caste families are encouraged 
to live side by side with the Scheduled Castes. It is understood 
that the scheme for cooperative housing is being extended to rural 
areas. One of the conditions laid down for State assistance to such 
cooperatives is that some Harijans should also be enrolled as mem¬ 
bers of these cooperative societies. This particular attempt would 
encourage both the Harijans and non-Harijans to live in mixed 
colonies. It has been reported that very often Harijan members 
are not enrolled, on the plea that none of them is forthcoming. In 
certain cases, where Harijan members have been registered, no 
houses have been allotted to them. We recommend that:— 

The condition of enrolling a certain proportion of members 
from among Harijans should be strictly adhered to. If the 
Harijans in the neighbourhood are not in a position to join 
the society for reasons of economic backwardness , a special 
grant may be given to such Harijans to enable them to 
become members of the society. 

Legal remedies 

16. It may be observed that the measures suggested above for 
the removal of untouchability are supplementary to the measures 
recommended in the Plan. Once adopted, they would no doubt 
go a long way in reducing undue dependence on the law against 
untouchability. But, at the same time, recourse to legal remedy 
■cannot be altogether avoided. As a matter of fact, wherever possi¬ 
ble the voluntary organisations have provided legal assistance to 
Harijans where conviction for discrimination was secured in the 
courts. The mere awareness of the existence of such a law, which 
the field studies undertaken by us have indicated is higher among 
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fton-Harijan respondents, namely 77-7 per cent as compared to 
Harijan respondents i.e. 66-6 per cent, has proved a deterrent 
measure with the result that non-Harijans cannot lightly disregard 
it. While this is one of the positive contributions made by the 
enactment of this law, certain difficulties have, however, been experi¬ 
enced in operating the law on the subject. One of the most common 
difficulties of Harijans has been their inability to institute legal 
proceedings against offenders. This inability arises mainly out of 
two factors, namely (a) most of the victims who suffer at the hands 
of offenders belong to the lowest economic level and as such are 
not in e position to bear the cost of legal action, and (b) most of 
the Harijans in the villages are dependent upon the cast e-Hindus 
which is clear from the fact that 32-4 per cent respondents have 
expressed their hesitation in visiting public places because of their 
economic dependence upon caste-Hindus. In such cases, therefore, 
Harijans are afraid to take legal action lest they are victimised by 
caste-Hindus subsequently. 

17. The next question that arises is with regard to the securing 
of evidence of social discrimination. The manner in which cases 
registered with the police are handled and disposed of is evident from 
the following tables, showing analysis of the cases dealt with under 
the Act during the period January, 1956 to December, 1957. 

Details of cases challaned 


Convicted 

Acquitted 

Compounded 

Still Pending 

1-1-56 

1-1-56 

1-1-56 

1-1-57 

1-1-56 

I-I-57 

1-1-56 

1-1-57 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

31-12-56 

31-12-57 

31-12-56 

31-12-57 

31-12-56 

31-12-57 

31-12-56 

31-12-57 

149 

87 

106 

3 ?;;;; 

T 56 

86 

163 

221 


Total number of cases registered with Police 


Total 

Challaned 

Not Challaned 

1-1-56 

1-1-57 

1-1-56 

1-1-57 

1-1-56 

1-1-57 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

31-12-56 

31-12-57 

31-12-56 

31-12-57 

31-12-56 

31-12-57 

693 

496 

599 

432 

94 

64 


18. Thus a good number of the offenders are not apprehended. 
Out of those apprehended, conviction takes place in a small number 
of cases; the largest number continues to remain pending. In fact, 
where all these difficulties are overcome it is generally found that 
the offender gets away with a light punishment which amounts to 
no more than mere detention till the rising of the court. Thus the 
provisions of law fall short of requirements. While the maximum 
punishment has been prescribed, a minimum has not been laid down. 
We have also examined the question of compoundability of these 
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offences outside the courts of law. We are aware that some times 
extraneous pressure is brought to bear upon Harijans to with¬ 
draw or to compose such cases outside courts. However, in our 
opinion, this provision is generally to the advantage of the village 
community. If legal action is pressed to its logical conclusion, 
Harijans may get justice but in-the process may lose the goodwill 
of the caste-Hindus. As the economic life of Harijans is inter-twined 
with that of caste-Hindus, it will always be advisable to make the 
offenders realise their mistake by social conciliation rather than 
by a verdict of a court of law. The Team recommends that the 
following measures would adequately strengthen ihe law so as to 
make it sufficiently deterrent:— 

(i) The first offence should be tried summarily so that justice 
is not inordinately delayed. 

<jii) The minimum fine in the first offence should not be less 
than Rs. 50. 

(iii) For the second offence the fine should not be less than 
Rs. 200 together with compulsory imprisonment for not 
less than one month. 

(iv) Second offence should not be compoundable. 

(v) Panchayats can play an effective role in the removal of 
untouchability. The question of investing them with 
adequate statutory powers in this regard should be examin¬ 
ed. 

Segregation on ihe basis of occupation 

19. The division of Indian society into four functional groups or 
vamas has assigned, to each group, specific occupations which were 
rigidly defined for them. The Shudras had to serve the other three 
groups by doing menial jobs for them. At a later stage, Vaishyas, who 
could not keep to their defined standards of service, were also placed 
in the category of Shudras and joined them in performing menial 
jobs.* While they were engaged in removing the night-soil, sweeping 
the compounds, lanes etc. and carrying the dead animals, the other 
connected and follow-up jobs such as flaying or skinning of dead 
animals, tanning of leather were also taken up by them. The higher 
castes, with a view to maintaining purity of race and birth, segregated 
this particular section of the population and condemned them to 
live in isolation. This idea of their segregation on the basis of 
occupation is corroborated by the field-studies of Research Unit, 
where it has been noticed that overwhelming majority of the res¬ 
pondents consider sweepers and chamars to be the castes which are 
most severely subjected to the social evils of untouchability. The 
lower castes were not only not allowed to touch the higher castes 
but Were also prohibited to come within a specific distance of the 
higher caste. Harijans who practise these unclean occupations are 
worst victims of the evils of untouchability. A reference to this 
social evil would not be complete without a mention of the practice 
of untouchability within the Scheduled Castes themselves. There 
again, it is the castes following the unclean occupations which suffer 

•Backward Classes Commission, Volume I, Page-17. 
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most at the hands of other Harijans. It would stand to reason that 
Harijan community and its representative bodies which are working 
towards the removal of untoucha'bility would lend further moral 
support to their campaign by removing, in the first instance, this 
practice among themselves. 

Scavengers’ living and working conditions and the recommendations 
of the Backward Classes Commission 

20. The Scavengers Living Conditions Enquiry Committee set up 
by the Government of Bombay to study into and to suggest ways and 
means for improving the living and working conditions of the scaven¬ 
gers submitted its report in 1958 wherein some important and useful 
recommendations have been made. Some of these recommendations 
were referred to various State Governments, for them to implement 
these in their respective States. It has been observed that some of the 
State Governments viz., Madras and Mysore and the Administration 
of Manipur and Tripura have already implemented some of these 
recommendations. Similarly on the basis of the recommendations 
made by the Backward Classes Commission for improving the work¬ 
ing and, living conditions of the Bhangis, the Ministry of Home affairs 
have requested the State Governments, to provide Bhangis with clean 
residential accommodation, introduce upto-date hygienic methods of 
removing night-soil and give them training in the methods of sanita¬ 
tion and cleanliness. The Government of India have offered assis¬ 
tance to municipalities to replace the open baskets, in which the 
night-soil is carried on the head, with wheel barrows. In the year 
1957-58 grants to the extent of Rs. 9-84 lakhs for this purpose were 
given by the Centre to 595 municipalities/local bodies in the following 
States:— 


SI. Name of the State/ Grants-in-aid sanct- Number of Muni- 

No. Union Territory ioned during 1957-58 cipalities, Local Bod- 

fin Rs.) ies etc. who have 

taken advantage of 
the scheme of grants- 
in-aid for introducing 
handicrafts and wheel¬ 
barrows for removal 
of night soil. 


a 

Bombay 



1,64,000 

132 

2 

Madras 



30,000 

200 (approxi 

3 

Assam 



41,000 

(mately) 

7 

4 

Rajasthan 



93,000 

28 

5 

Kerala 



76,000 

17 

6 

West Bengal 



1,02,500 

20 

7 

Orissa . 



39,000 

10 

8 

Uttar Pradesh 



1,49,000 

72 

9 

Mysore 



92,000 

38 

10 

Punjab 



1,32,000 

52 

II 

Himachal Pradesh 


«, 

3,000 

6 

12 

Delhi . 



39,500 

6 

t 3 

pjndicnerry . 



6,000 

4 

X4 

Jammu & Kashmir 



17,000 

3 



Total . 

• 

9,84,000 

595 
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21. The total number of municipalities/iucal bodies in India is 
■estimated at 2,240 and of them only 595 have been covered by the 
grant. It can, therefore, be stated that not all municipalities/local 
bodies could take advantage of the offer because the condition was 
to introduce this reform in the entire area under the municipal 
jurisdiction. This was so because in certain areas the service lanes 
are so narrow or that the latrines are so awkwardly consiructed that 
it is difficult for municipalities to change the current practice with¬ 
out taking up other major schemes for town improvement. The 
Team recommends that: — 

(a) The Central and the State Governments should increase 
their share of grants to municipalities to enable them to 
abolish, within a specified period, the practice of carrying 
night-soil in open baskets on the head. 

(b) Wherever possible scavenger-free latrines should be 
installed. This could form an important activity of the 
programmes of slum clearance, town improvement and new 
habitation. 

(c) The condition of assistance, which insists that munici¬ 
palities should introduce the reforms in the entire areas 
under their jurisdiction, should be relaxed or waived. Also 
wherever wheel-barrows or hand-carts cannot be introduced, 
tightly covered portable buckets may replace the baskets. 

Unclean occupations 

22. As regards the Harijans engaged in the various processes of 
hide and leather industry, the position is somewhat different. In 
certain areas there was a move to desert this occupation. This 
resulted in considerable unemployment and , hardship among the 
Harijans. When the village or district authorities took up the 
trade, they organised it on very. sound « commercial lines and 
actually made substantial profits. Tanning and leather industry 
is probably the fourth biggest industry in the country and as such 
it is important not only to the national economy but also to those 
who earn a living out of it. In this connection it may be useful to 
point out that if the prejudices of caste-Hindus against working in 
particular professions are removed by making the profession attrac¬ 
tive both from the point of its content and returns, the stigma of 
untouchability involved in associating with such a profession would 
diminish. It would be desirable, therefore, to invite caste-Hindus to 
work in these occupations. 

23. Our attention was drawn to a report on the subject submitted 
to the Government of Uttar Pradesh by a committee appointed by 
them. That committee has made some very useful recommendations 
which deserve the attention of other State Governments as well. 
They would possibly find a good number of these recommendations 
useful for imnlementation, if necessary with suitable modifications, 
in their own States. We recommend that: — 

(a) Leather and tanning industry should be reorganised in 
such a manner that others may also be attracted to take 
up various occupations in the industry without dislodging 
those already engaged in them. 
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(b) Government should extend all possible facilities to the 
cooperatives to establish flaying and tanning centres out¬ 
side village boundaries. 

(c) (i) Scientific methods should be progressively intro¬ 
duced so as to eliminate or minimise the ‘unclean’ part of 
the various processes in the leather and tanning industry. 

(ii) Sufficient safeguards should be provided so as to reduce 
the incidence of occupational hazards or diseases prevalent 
among the workers in the industry. 

(d) Cooperatives should be organised with substantial Gov¬ 
ernment support for the purpose of raw material and sale 
of the finished products of the tanning and leather industry. 

Housing 

24. The necessity of improving the housing conditions of Sche¬ 
duled Castes arises out of the fact that (a) in some States they are 
constructed on lands which do not belong to them, (b) their dwel¬ 
lings are devoid of elementary hygienic standards, and (c) their low 
huts are placed in a corner of a village segregated from the other 
population. 

25. In rural areas Scheduled Castes are under the constant fear 
of being evicted from land on which their houses or huts stand. 
This is so in spite of the fact that the law is on their side and if 
they wish they can always seek its protection. But, as explained 
earlier, because of their economic dependence on the caste-Hindus, 
they are usually not in a position to do so. With a view to enabling’ 
them to construct houses on their own land, the Central Advisory 
Board of Harijan Welfare recommended that the Government should 
provide for housing sites for Scheduled Castes. A few States have, 
however, made provision in their Plans for providing house-sites. 
The main problem of ejectments, which is frequent in rural areas, 
has also to be considered in this connection. Securing of suitable 
house-sites and protection of those on which Harijan houses are 
constructed, are the twin problems which considerably endanger the 
success of this scheme. Most of the State Governments have enacted 
laws to provide safeguards against these difficulties. Yet in the 
rural areas where people are not generally aware of the provisions of 
these laws, possibility of disregarding them is very high. In certain 
States, e.g. Punjab and in the Union Territory of Delhi, lands, accruing 
in process of consolidation of holdings, have been allotted to Harijans 
both for agricultural and residential purposes. 

26. With regard to the other two aspects of the problem it ma 
be stated that while the later problem of minimum standards is nc 
restricted to Scheduled Castes alone, it merits a special consideratio 
because among the slums, the Harijan bastis constitute the wors 
The field research studies undertaken by us reveal that in very fe\ 
cases arrangements have been made for the disposal of domesti 
refuse, scavenger services and drainage and that the condition c 
general sanitation is not satisfactory in the colonies. 

27. Because of these considerations, the problem of housing c 
Scheduled Castes is more important than that of Scheduled Tribe; 

It is observed, however, that during the First Plan period, out p 
a total expenditure of Rs. 216 lakhs on the housing programme, onl 
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16 per cent was spent on housing the Scheduled Castes. In the First 
Plan emphasis was laid on the propaganda and publicity schemes. 
In the Second Five Year Plan, in addition to the propaganda and 
publicity schemes, housing and other economic development pro¬ 
grammes for Scheduled Castes were also incorporated. In better 
appreciation of this problem in the Second Plan a provision of 
Rs. 646-4 lakhs has been made for Scheduled Caste housing in the 
total provision of Rs. 823 lakhs. It is proposed to construct 93,300- 
houses under the Plans of the States and 36,000 houses under Central¬ 
ly-sponsored schemes. The programme of housing provided in the 
Plan for Scheduled Castes is proposed to be undertaken by giving; 
subsidy to the Scheduled Caste families who would be required to- 
contribute towards the construction of the house both in cash or in 
kind and in the shape of manual labour. In this connection it may 
be necessary to state that in raising the new constructions for 
Scheduled Castes greater attention has to be paid to providing 
amenities both by way of water supply, proper drainage and voca¬ 
tion. The field studies undertaken by us indicate that, in most of 
the States, houses in the rural colonies have been built by the resi¬ 
dents themselves with State assistance and occupied on ownership- 
basis. In one or two cases the houses have been built entirely by 
the State and given on rent-free basis to the Scheduled Castes. The- 
States’ share of contribution in the construction of houses built with 
State assistance consists of:— 

(a) Free house sites, 

(b) technical guidance, and 

(c) help in the shape of construction material and cash. 

The beneficiaries have contributed in the shape of labour and 
material. In the case of colonies in municipal areas, 11 colonies out 
of 16, have been built by the State and the houses allotted to persons 
on rent-free basis, 3 colonies were built by the residents themselves 
with State assistance and occupied on ownership basis and in two 
colonies houses were built by the residents without State assistance. 

28. In the case of colonies in rural areas 61-6 per cent respondents 
have’been provided with pucca houses an5 33-4 per cent with kutcha 
ones, whereas in colonies in municipal areas 77 • 1 per cent respondents 
have been provided with pucca houses and 22 • 9 per cent with kutcha 
houses. Further in the case of rural colonies 73-3 per cent respon¬ 
dents have stated that there are no arrangements for the disposal of 
domestic refuse, 83-6 per cent have stated that there exist no scaven¬ 
ger services, 6T6 per cent have informed that there is no drainage in 
their colonies and 52 -7 per cent have mentioned that general sanita¬ 
tion is unsatisfactory. 

29. In the case of municipal colonies, 38-1 per cent respondents 
have stated that there are no arrangements for the disposal of 
domestic refu-se in their respective colonies, 55 ■ 2 per cent respondents 
have stated that there are no scavenger services in their colonies, 42 • 8 
per cent respondents have mentioned that there is no drainage 
system, 48-6 per cent respondents have stated that the condition of 
general sanitation is unsatisfactory and another 9 • 5 per cent describe 
it as ‘very poor’. It is noticed that houses built by or for Hart]ana 
•re not maintained properly if they are given the status of tenants 
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or lessees. Only when the allottee knows that he is eventually 
going to be the owner he takes proper care of the house. 

30. While the problem of inadequacy of housing standards is 
important in itself and calls for fullest attention, the problem of 
segregation assumes greater significance because of its bearing on 
the problem of untouchability. The best of welfare measures for 
Harijans would lose their value if they directly or indirectly encour¬ 
age segregation and consequently perpetuate untouchability. One of 
the most cardinal principles of Harijan welfare scheme is, or at any 
rate ought to be, to enable the Harijans to take their rightful place 
alongside the rest of the community. No measure of improvement 
in the economic conditions or in education can bring about this 
integration if the Harijans are kept in physical isolation indefinitely. 
References have been made under each appropriate scheme to this 
principle and yet it will bear repetition to put in a word of caution 
that integration rather than segregation should be the over-riding 
keynote of all measures for the betterment of Harijans. 

31. The living conditions of some categories of the Scheduled 
Castes residing in urban areas are in no way better than those 
obtaining in rural areas. Particularly deplorable are the houses 
of the municipal sweepers and scavengers. Bombay State had given 
a lead in this respect by passing in 1949 the Bombay District Munici¬ 
pal (Amendment) Act and the Bombay Municipal Borough (Amend¬ 
ment) Act whereby construction and maintenance of residential 
quarters for their conservancy staff was made obligatory on the 
local bodies. Financial stringency has been claimed as the main 
reason by most municipal bodies for not making any appreciable 
progress in this behalf. The Team recommends that:— 

(a) In the construction of new colonies or in the develop¬ 
ment of new suburbs and townships, mixed habitation of 
Harijans and non-Harijan$ should be encouraged by reserv¬ 
ing a certain proportion of house-sites or houses for Harijans. 

(b) Wherever free house-sites are provided, care should be 
taken to see that their location is such as would promote 
integration rather than segregation of Harijans from the 
rest of the community. This should apply in all cases of 
assistance whether by grants or loans. 

(c) (i) In the first instance, the basis of assistance for hous¬ 
ing should be rationalised. Those below a particular income 
level should be given outright grants and those above, sub¬ 
ject to a maximum, should be given incentives by way of 
loans on easy terms. 

(ii) A maximum and a minimum should be fixed in accord¬ 
ance with regional considerations. 

(d) The amount of assistance must be fixed in accordance 
with the local conditions such as in the case of building 
material and transport. But there should be no variations 
in the size of the amount within the same area. 

(e) Labour should be provided, as far as possible, by the 
grantees themselves. 
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(f) It must be ensured that the Harijans are not evicted 
from the land, or from the houses constructed thereon. It 
should be the duty of the local and district authorities to 
ensure this and they should be given the necessary powers 
to deal with this problem effectively. 

(g) A special provision should, be made in the appropriate 
law that the transfer of ownership of a house from a Sche¬ 
duled Caste individual to any other should be deemed as 
valid only when certified as a bonafide deal by the appro¬ 
priate authority. 

(h) In regard to the provision of quarters for the sweepers 
and scavengers who are municipal employees it must be made 
an obligatory duty of local bodies and the Central and State 
Governments should provide substantial contributions 
towards the schemes. 

(i) Once this assistance is provided, a time limit must be 
set within which all municipalities and corporations should 
provide housing of a suitable standard to all members of 
their conservancy staff. 

(j) The municipal colonies must provide for various income 
groups in all departments and should not be restricted to 
sweepers and scavengers or to employees belonging to the 
lowest income bracket. Each colony should, however, reserve 
an adequate number of housing units for the conservancy 
staff. 

(k) Standing arrangements should be provided to ensure 
the proper maintenance of these colonies so that they do not 
deteriorate into slums. 

(l) In all housing schemes cooperative effort should be- 
encouraged as compared to assistance to isolated individuals. 
This would facilitate civic amenities and community services. 

Drinking water wells 

32. It is common knowledge that the provision of adequate pure 
drinking water is as much necessary for mere existence as it is for 
the maintenance of health. This is true, in particular, of Scheduled 
Castes who not only suffer in common with others for want of water 
facilities but who, because of their social d lability, are also depriv¬ 
ed of existing water facilities obtaining in various areas. It may, 
therefore, be stated that a problem which represents the acutest 
symptom of the malady of untouchability is that of the provision of 
perennial and protected drinking water supply to Harijans. As in 
the case of housing, it is for them not only a question of scarcity 
of drinking water in the rural areas but also an additional one of 
deprivation of the available water. 

33. In appreciation of this problem the First and Second Five 
Year Plans have already provided for sinking and,repairs of wells 
and construction of tube-wells and water tanks. 4,500 wells were 
sunk during the First Plan period. In the Second Plan it is proposed 
to sink 23,400 wells both under State Flans and under Central 
schemes. The Home Ministry has been giving subsidy to the State 
Governments for this purpose and the value of subsidy given depends. 
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upon the cost of the construction of a well at a particular place. The 
major portion of the costs is covered by the beneficiaries contri¬ 
buting towards the construction in the form of labour. The amount 
•of subsidy given for the construction of drinking water wells varies 
from area to area but is not found to be adequate in many areas 
where the water level is deep or the soil is rocky. 

34, One of the measures undertaken under the scheme for removal 
of untouchability was the provision of separate drinking water wells 
for Harijans. While this mitigated their hardships, to a certain 
extent, it only accentuated separatism. Wherever common public 
wells were provided it was found that most often it were the Harijans 
who could not take advantage. The Team recommends that:— 

(a) The problem of providing perennial supply of protected 
drinking water should be tackled as such without reference 
to the removal of untouchability. 

(b) (i) In places where Harijan bastis are separate, conveni¬ 
ence of Harijans must be given first priority in deciding upon 
the location of wells. 

(ii) In areas where mixed habitation exists or is encouraged, 
the location would depend upon common convenience. 

(c) Financial assistance for construction of wells should be 
regulated according to the cost of construction in varying 
local conditions. 



Chapter VI 

DENOTIFIED COMMUNITIES 
Historical background 

During the early days of British regime the Criminal Tribes 
were dealt with under Regulation 26 of 1793. The enactment of 
the Indian Penal Code in 1860 did not make any change. The 
Criminal Tribes Act was passed in 1897. It was later consolidat¬ 
ed into the Central Act of 1924. In 1925 the total population 
of these notified groups was estimated as about 40 lakhs, out of 
which only 1,08,000 were registered. In 1950 the estimate was 
22‘68 lakhs, though only 77,159 were registered. According to 1951 
official records the estimated population of these groups was 25 • 64 
lakhs consisting of about 127 groups. These people were kept in 
polonies, sometimes fenced with barbed wire and under strict 
vigilance of the police. Quite often they were made scape-goats 
for undetected crimes. In these settlements, the registered persons 
were interned for a prescribed period during which they were 
taught agriculture or certain handicrafts like carpentry, weaving, 
tailoring and ban-twisting. Adult literacy classes were organised and 
‘moral’ instruction was also arranged in these settlements. In some 
settlements cooperative credit societies were also organised. How¬ 
ever, the settlement area was enclosed by barbed wire fencing and 
the movement of settlers was restricted to only that area. Thus, 
these notified groups had to wear a dark cloak of notoriety around 
them. This deprived them of all channels of employment. Land¬ 
less among them, who were again in great majority, were thrown 
to the winds. 

2. Some of the Denotified Tribes who were settled for long were 
becoming restive and had started making representations for the 
relaxation of restrictions placed on them. Prominent among them 
was a large group settled at Sholapur in Bombay State. Supported 
by some outside elements they had gone to the extent of defying 
the rules of the Settlement. A sudden repeal of the Act, without 
an alternative provision for the maintenance of the tribe, would 
have resulted in a relapse into the ways of crime. So. the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay appointed the Criminal Tribes Act Enquiry Com¬ 
mittee in 1937 with very wide terms of- reference. The real change, 
however, came in the Government policy after attainment of 
Independence. In 1947, the popular Government of Bombay 
appointed another Committee to inquire into the problems of 
Criminal Tribes and to suggest ways and means of rehabilitating 
them without holding them in bondage. 

New approach after Independence 

3. On attainment of Independence, the new Government realised 
the injustice of ‘dubbing’, as it were, a whole community as ‘crimi¬ 
nal’ without exception even of children. Apart from being repugnant 
to the fundamental principles of jurisprudence, it was socially 
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unjustifiable and nationally wasteful to maintain a whole commu¬ 
nity, generation after generation, in bondage. The new government, 
was quick to have the position examined thoroughly with a view to 
finding out the most national and. just method of dealing with a 
people who were brought up on different social values. 

Periodical review 

4. Accordingly, the Government of India appointed a Criminal 
Tribes Enquiry Committee in 1949 to review the working of the 
Act, and suggest modifications or repeal. The Committee held 
that the provisions of the Act were against the spirit of the Consti¬ 
tution which enjoins that no person can be considered guilty 
unless he is proved to be so in a court of law. Under the Act, 
the whole tribe was dubbed as criminal. Thus when a child was 
born he was considered to be criminal from the very beginning 
and on his attaining the age of majority he was automatically 
registered even though he might have been totally innocent. The 
Committee, therefore, suggested that the Act should be repealed 
and replaced by a Central legislation for providing for the sur¬ 
veillance and control of the habitual offenders on individual basis. 
The Criminal Tribes Act was, accordingly, repealed throughout 
India with effect from 31st August, 1952, by enacting Criminal 
Tribes Laws (Repeal) Act, 1952, and the restrictions imposed on 
those people were withdrawn. The Government of Bombay had 
earlier taken a similar step. They had replaced the Criminal Tribes 
Act 1924 with the Habitual Offenders Restriction Act which was 
placed on the Statute Book on the 31st December, 1947. Section 
(23) of the Act provided that, on a date to be notified within two 
years of the enactment of the new Act, the Criminal Tribes Act 
would cease to apply to the State of Bombay. Subsequently, cer¬ 
tain tribes were denotified, the settlements were closed and ulti¬ 
mately on 30th August, 1949, the new Act completely superseded the 
old one. This new legislation was meant to keep effective control 
over hardened criminals irrespective of the community to which 
they belonged. Only, those persons who commit three or more 
offences within a specified period are notified as habitual offenders 
and their movements are restricted and they have to report their 
presence to the police at fixed intervals. Whenever necessary they 
are treated under the ordinary law of the land. 

Welfare measures 

5. The Act had its positive side also. The settlements and 
reformatories made the settlers amenable to discipline and helped 
them to improve their social and economic status to some extent. 
However, in the working of the Act, greater emphasis was laid on 
the enforcement of the security provisions than on provisions relat¬ 
ing to the reclamations of these tribes. Inadequate as those provi¬ 
sions were, the Act worked mainly as a preventive and partly a 
punitive measure and no concerted efforts were made to rehabilitate 
these classes socially and economically on a permanent basis. 

Findings of the Backward Classes Commission 

6. The Backward Classes Commission, which made a study of 
Denotified Communities in 1955. observed in its report that while 
these communities had shown signs of improvement as a result of 
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Government measures, more persistent efforts are needed to achieve 
appreciable results. The Commission, inter alia, made the follow¬ 
ing recommendations 

(1) The nomenclature of these classes may be changed from 

‘Criminal’ or ‘Ex-criminal’ tribes to ‘Denotified Com¬ 
munities’. 

(2) These communities may be divided into Scheduled Tribes, 

Scheduled Castes and other backward classes for 
getting the benefits available to the categories concern¬ 
ed. 

(3) These communities may be distributed into small groups 

in towns and villages where they will ultimately come 
into contact with other people and will eventually be 
assimilated in society. 

(4) Normal instruction together with basic education follow¬ 

ed by vocational and technical education at secondary 
level should be given to them. The children of crimin¬ 
al groups should be removed from their parents on 
attaining the age of seven and should be put in suitable 
hostels. 

7. After the legal withdrawal of the limitations and restrictions 
in 1952 that overshadowed the lot of the Denotified Communities, 
their case presented a problem which in essence is socio-economic 
in nature. The first was to wean them away, from the criminal 
tendencies, particularly the younger generation and remove the 
stigma attached to them and secondly, to put before them openings 
to useful occupations which would make it possible for them to 
live honourably. With these two points in view the total allot¬ 
ment under the First Five Year Plan both at the Centre and the 
States for these communities and the other backward classes was 
Rs. 3-5 crores. By the end of the First Five Year Plan about 17 
settlements and 30 colonies had been set up; more than 36,000 fami¬ 
lies had received assistance for agricultural development; 113 co¬ 
operatives had been organised and 337 industrial centres set up for 
their benefit. About 290 educational centres and schools were 
established for the children of the former Criminal Tribes, 

8. Denotified Communities consist of several groups which may 
broadly be divided into 2 sections (1) nomadic and (2) settled. The 
nomadic group includes gypsylike people while the settled and 
semi-settled, groups trace their descent from “irregular fighting men” 
who were uprooted from their original homes on account of in¬ 
vasions or political upheavals, in the distant past. The report 
further states that, “these traditional rural groups with their caste 
panchayats, definite training for crime and provision for protection 
against injury or death, maintain a remarkable code of discipline, 
mutual loyalty and rigid formalities and rituals which lead to group 
solidarity. Before settlement in colonies, they used to make a living 
by hunting, selling jungle products, exhibiting bear and monkey 
dances, snake-charming, selling medical herbs and other goods and 
supplemented these earnings by begging. In some communities the 

21 P. C. 
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womenfolk used to sing and dance and they are often used in 
securing the information required for committing a crime”. The 
innate spirit of adventure inherited from their forefathers together 
with extreme poverty, lack of openings for better economic condi¬ 
tions and also other psychological factors, led them to take to 
criminal practices which later became a tradition and a part of their 
heritage. 

9. In 1955, towards the close of the First Five Year Plan period, 
after visiting several colonies of these Denotified Communities in 
the various States, the Backward Classes Commission realised the 
difficulties of rehabilitating these people. A keen anxiety on the 
part of these communities to advance came as a big contributory 
factor. Many members of the groups desired to lead an honest life. 
It was found that these groups were generally intelligent, hardy 
and persevering. The Second Plan provides an allocation of 
Rs. 3 • 12 crores for the welfare of Denotified Communities out of 
which Rs. 2 02 crores is under the State sector and Rs. I - 10 crores 
is allotted for the Centrally sponsored schemes. The major schemes 
are housing and educational development. According to the Plan 
there is a provision of Rs. 1 • 22 crores for rehabilitation and housing 
and there is a proposal of constructing 8,157 houses for colonisation 
and rehabilitation of 15,246 families. About Rs. 20’54 lakhs were 
spent during 1956-57 and 1957-58 for the construction and repair of 
2,641 houses. 

10. A sum of Rs. 87 5 lakhs has been earmarked for educational 
development in the Second Five Year Plan. The aim is to open 52 
Ashram Schools, 67 Sanskar Kendras and balwadis to wean away 
children from criminal tendencies. More than one lakh students 
will be given scholarships and other educational concessions. The 
expenditure for the year 1956-57 and 1957-58 was Rs. 17 9 lakhs. 
During this period 32 Kendras were inaugurated and 26,520 students 
were given stipends and scholarships. 

11. The analysis of the <jata collected by our Research Unit in 
14 colonies in 5 States shows that the percentage of literacy amongst 
the Denotified Communities is 46-6, of which 23-2 percent have 
reached upto the secondary level and 2 • 7 per cent upto matricula¬ 
tion. The percentage of literacy amongst older as well as new 
generation is highest in the State of Madras and lowest in Rajasthan 
The literacy among children is also low in West Bengal. The 
percentage of literacy among children in five States is 68 per cent. 
Facilities for education seemed to be present iri all except in one 
colony in Madras and one in West Bengal and 50 per cent of the 
colonies seemed to have facilities for social education. 

12. The children in most cases remain with their family among 
people of older generation some of whom are not yet out of their 
criminal tendencies of the past, which permeate into them. The 
data collected shows that only 10-8 per cent of the school-going boys 
and girls are kept in hostels, away from their homes in a healthy 
atmosphere. This will help to free the community from the hang¬ 
over of the dark past. 
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13. The economic programme for the welfare of the Denotified 
Communities in the Second Five Year Plan can be subdivided under 
the heads of agriculture and cottage industries. For the practice of 
agricultural economy families are given land for cultivation and 
■subsidy for the purchase of agricultural implements, seeds, live¬ 
stock etc. In Orissa each family is given 5 bighas of land for culti¬ 
vation. In Dhalkat colony, West Bengal 10 bighas are given. The 
quantity and quality of land varies from State to State. Centres for 
training in cottage industries were opened during 1956-57 and 1957-58 
and 541 families were given aid for the purpose. Cooperatives have 
been set up in 3 colonies in Bombay State and in one colony each 
in Madras and West Bengal. The research studies show that the 
Tesults achieved from the above programme are not at all satisfactory. 
After a study of 150 cases it is seen that 3‘3 percent of them fall 
in the income group of Rs. 1—250 per year, 47-3 per cent in Rs. 251— 
500 per year, 34-7 per cent in Rs. 501—1,000 per year and 14-7 per 
cent in Rs. 1,001 and above per year. 

14. It is evident that the economic programmes are far from the 
-expected goal as yet. One of the reasons is that the main crafts 
taught in the training centres are spinning, weaving and tailoring, 
neither of which seem to be of any interest to these people nor 
is it of much value in the way of giving them an income to keep 
them up. These people are intelligent and some of the groups have 
a traditional aptitude in certain directions. For example the Sansis 
-In the Punjab are good at basketing (chhaj making) and rope making 
-etc. 

15. The analysis of the data received from various States by our 
Research Unit shows that Social Education facilities exist in 
50 percent of the colonies, but this does not seem to be adequate for 
the fulfilment of the object. 

16. Apart from agriculture and cottage industry another possi¬ 
bility of leading a life of honest means can be by getting employed 
in Government services, private firms, factories etc. But even though 
the Act has been repealed and theoretically there is no bar to getting 
employment yet the stigma attached to those belonging to these 
communities does not make it easy to secure them employment. 
Trust often begets trustworthiness. It was seen in a colony in 
West Bengal that the most notorious man was entrusted with the 
task of looking after paddy which was given to these communities 
for husking by the Government of West Bengal by way of providing 
means of income to the people and it was seen that there was no 
misuse whatsoever. The personnel dealing with these people should 
be specially competent to create confidence. No. information has 
so far been received as to the success of the co-operatives, which 
have been opened in negligible number so far. 

We recommend as follows: — 

(a) A correctional and welfare approach as against a penal 
one should be adopted in practice towards the rehabilitation 
of the Denotified Communities. 

(b) The habitual criminals among them should be isolated 
and treated under the ordinary law of the land. 
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(c) The economic programme should go hand in hand with 
a dynamic and suitably oriented programme of social edu¬ 
cation so as to wean them away from socially undesirable 
tendencies. 

(d) The substantive economic content should be provided 
in the welfare programmes for Denotified Communities keep¬ 
ing in view the adventurous spirit and traditional skills that 
prevail among them. 

(e) Where production-cum-training centres meant for back¬ 
ward classes in general are not easily accessible to them, 
separate production-cum-training centres should be started 
in the denotified community settlements, opening out to every 
individual three avenues of gainful employment: 

(i) work as an individual artisan; 

(ii) seeking employment in any vocation or trade in 
private or public sectors; and 

(iii) organisation of producers co-operatives or industrial 
co-operatives. 

(f) With a view to removing the stigma attached to these 
tribes in the past, the Government should give a lead in 
offering them employment in Government. 

(g) Community welfare centres should be opened in all these 
settlements with particular emphasis on programmes for 
children’s and women’s welfare so that they can be moulded 
into a new way of life. 

(h) Opportunities may be provided to children, about seven 
years of age, to study in hostels away from settlements. The 
measures should be so adopted as to provide new education 
to the children of these communities without alienating them 
from these families. 



PART IV 


ADMINISTRATION, TRAINING AND EVALUATION 



Chapter I 


ADMINISTRATIVE SET-UP 
Need for an integrated set-up at the Central level 

Social services have come to assume a certain position of priority 
and importance with Independence and particularly after the ideal 
of a Welfare State was accepted in the Constitution. Social welfare, 
however, it must be said, has not come to be regarded yet as a sepa¬ 
rate field which would require an angle and emphasis distinct from 
the rest of the social services. As a result we find that at present 
various social welfare subjects are dealt with in different Ministries 
(vide Annexure XI). The plans and policies of social welfare have 
not had, therefore, the advantage of an integrated approach and 
direction. The objective of integration cannot be achieved, we feel, 
through departmental coordination, which can be effective only upto 
a certain point. 

2. In so far as welfare of backward classes is concerned the 
schemes are now being administered exclusively in the Ministry 
of Home Affairs with the exception of scholarships which are 
handled by the Ministry of Education. 

3. Many State Governments have established welfare depart¬ 
ments. This is a growing trend. We expect other State Governments 
would follow suit. This reflects the need for the integration of social 
welfare subjects in a single administrative authority at the Centre. 

Future pattern: Social Security 

4. Further there are certain emerging factors that have entered 
into our consideration. With the fast pace of industrialisation envi¬ 
saged in the Plans and the gradual elimination of the authority of 
caste and customs, new social forces are bound to come up. The 
interaction of these forces is likely to bring about varied and com¬ 
plex social problems that will cover a much larger section of the 
community than at present. It follows that there will be need for 
specialised techniques to deal with these problems. These, we consi¬ 
der, cannot be left to be handled in different Ministries as part of 
the normal development programmes and should necessarily be 
evolved through a single agency. That agency may be termed as 
‘Welfare and Social Security’. We visualise that these will be a 
part of the programme of social security which will gradually extend 
to wider sections of the general community. 

5. In considering the schemes for the welfare of backward classes 
we have recommended the application of the economic criteria for 
assistance to ‘other backward classes’ and also to the groups within 
the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. We have also said 
that with the progressive application of such criteria to the general 
community, a system of assistance based on need rather than on 
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nirth and other considerations will come about. In effect, the pre¬ 
sent pattern of assistance will, we believe, resolve ultimately into 
a scheme of social security which will ensure individuals in the 
society against the disabilities arising out of unemployment, old 
age, accident, destitution, physical or mental incapacity, etc. At 
that stage there will be no separate category of backward classes; 
the need for a separate organisation to deal with their welfare would 
have then ceased to exist. Limited social security measures have 
already been taken up in organised industries and it is only a matter 
of time when such measures will be taken up on a national level. 

Financial implications 

6. In terms of finance, the setting up of a Ministry of Welfare and 
Social Security at the Centre will not, it is considered, entail an 
additional burden to the Exchequer, except for such new programmes 
as may have to be taken up. On the other hand, in so far as the 
welfare programmes are concerned integration will achieve a 
substantial measure of economy as the activities will be brought 
under self-contained units in one Ministry which ordinarily will 
require to be manned by a lesser number of staff. The magnitude of 
the funds administered by such a Ministry will not also, we feel, be 
disproportionate to the extra administrative cost involved in setting 
up a new Ministry. Even now the re-appraised provision in the 
Central and State Plans for social welfare and welfare of backward 
classes is to the tune of Rs. 19 crores and Rs. 83 crores respectively. 
It is evident that a sum of much larger magnitude will be adminis¬ 
tered by a Ministry of Welfare and Social Security, which would 
compare quite favourably with the Plan outlay on subjects handled 
by other Ministries (as for example, the Ministries of Labour & 
Employment and Scientific Research & Cultural Affairs, each one 
of which handles a programme of Rs. 24 crores). 

Present context 

7. When we think about the feasibility of setting up a Ministry 
of Welfare and Social Security at the Centre on the above lines, 
in the present context, we have to take into account that it will 
involve a major administrative re-organisation which may require 
changes in the light of future developments. Since the pattern 
of future developments cannot be clear until those developments 
take place, it would be as well to continue with the present organ¬ 
isation and adapt them to future needs as they arise. More¬ 
over, in the present stage of their development welfare of back¬ 
ward classes has a different texture and meaning from social wel¬ 
fare. Until the economic criteria can be established for the welfare 
of backward classes, it would be as well to keep the admi¬ 
nistrative machinery for this subject at the Centre distinct from the 
machinery meant for social welfare. The Ministry of Home Affairs 
has been responsible at the Centre for the backward classes for the 
last 12 years. It has established a tradition of authority and 
sympathy which a major administrative change would lose. The 
Constitution also provides a special responsibility for the Commis¬ 
sioner for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. Therefore, in 
the present context of the problem, it would be advantageous to 
retain an arrangement which has functioned effectively in close 
liaison for so many years. The time to consider changes at the 
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Centre may arise as the economic criteria can be progressively 
applied. 

8. The States, however, represent the level of action. We have, 
therefore, recommended integration at the State level because' it 
is more urgently required there. Throughout our recommendations 
we have recommended a coordination of machinery at the executive 
level. So far as the Centre is concerned, there are other interests of 
the backward classes, mainly constitutional safeguards, which are 
the responsibility of the Ministry of Home Affairs. There is thus 
an advantage in keeping their welfare within that Ministry’s domain. 

9. Since we have suggested that the welfare of backward classes 
should remain the responsibility of the Ministry of Home Affairs, 
a separate Ministry for Social Welfare at the Centre would not be a 
feasible proposition either administratively or financially. The sub¬ 
jects which we have proposed for immediate coordination in the 
Department of Social Welfare under the Ministry of Education are 
too few to justify the creation of a separate Ministry at the present 
stage. Furthermore, as regards social welfare, much of the actual 
executive work involved at the Central level is already the res¬ 
ponsibility of the Central Social Welfare Board. The Department as 
such will have only a limited executive responsibility; for the most 
part it will share with the Planning Commission responsibility for 
making policy, leaving it to the Central Social Welfare Board to 
execute it on the national plan. Keeping in view emergent factors, 
we feel that the recommendations adequately meet the needs of the 
present situation. 

10. In view of the above factors, we would consider it advisable 
to bring about a limited integration for the present by placing cer¬ 
tain subjects on social welfare together in a separate Department 
in the Ministry of Education and of setting up a Department in the 
Ministry of Home Affairs to deal exclusively with the welfare of 
backward classes. Virtually, the change that we contemplate is that 
certain social welfare subjects being handled now by the other 
Ministries should come within the purview of this Ministry which 
may appropriately be redesignated as the “Ministry of Education 
and Social Welfare”. We, therefore, recommend that:— 

(a) Social welfare subjects (excluding the welfare of back¬ 
ward classes ) should be brought under one administrative 
agency at the Centre. A separate Department may be set up 
immediately for the purpose under the Ministry of Educa¬ 
tion which may be appropriately redesignated as “Ministry 
of Education and Social Welfare". 

(b) The Department for the welfare of Scheduled Castes, 
Scheduled Tribes and other backward classes may be set up 
under the Ministry of Home Affairs. 

Subjects to be handled by the proposed Departments 

11. We have considered carefully the subjects that, could be imme¬ 
diately integrated in a separate Department in the present Ministry 
of Education. The subjects chosen are such that they have a major 
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social welfare content and should, with advantage, be handled by 
the Social Welfare Department with such assistance and coordina¬ 
tion with other Ministries as may be necessary. There are several 
other subjects in the field of social welfare which have been kept 
for the present outside the purview of this Department in considera¬ 
tion of the fact that administeratively and from certain other points 
of view, these should continue to be handled by other Ministries* 
though the Social Welfare Department has to be brought into the 
picture in an effective manner. The means by which such coordi¬ 
nation should be attempted has been dealt with later in this chapter. 
The subjects that we consider should, at present, be integrated in 
the Social Welfare Department are given in Annexure XII. In so 
far as the Department for the Welfare of Backward Classes is con¬ 
cerned, we do not contemplate any change in the allocation of sub¬ 
jects as all the schemes for the welfare of backward classes with the- 
exception of the scholarship schemes which are now being handled 
in the same Ministry. In the matter of scholarships we have sug¬ 
gested a substantial transfer of responsibility to the State Govern¬ 
ments. The question of transferring the subjects from one Ministry 
to the other at the Central level does not, therefore, arise. 

Need for flexibility in the executive authority 

12. In recommending the setting up of a separate Department of 
Social Welfare we would like to point out that it is not our intention 
that it would exercise any sort of departmental control over the 
Central Social Welfare Board. On the other hand, we have been 
anxious to ensure that the present autonomy of the Board is main¬ 
tained and placed on a formal basis, as we have recommended else¬ 
where. We envisage that the proposed Department will lend strength 
to the Board in terms of Rolicy, personnel requirements, etc., in a 
manner not achieved in the present arrangements. We also hope 
that in setting up the new Departments both in the Ministry of 
Education and the Ministry of Home Affairs, the Government will 
introduce certain basic changes in the working of the executive 
machinery so that it attains a measure of flexibility essential to- 
welfare administration. 

Functions of the proposed Social Welfare Department 

13. In considering the functions of the proposed Social Welfare 
Department we have been anxious to see that they do not overlap 
the functions of the CSWB or the State Governments. The proposed 
functions, as detailed below, are only meant to be such as would go¬ 
to strengthen the hands of the CSWB as also the State Government 
in the execution of the various programmes. They would also 
include, as we have said earlier, certain new activities in matters 
relating to policy which comes legitimately within the purview of 
this Department. At present these functions are not being handled 
by any Ministry or Department. 

Administration of a national social welfare policy 

14. At the outset we would like to point out that the major draw¬ 
back in the administration of the social welfare schemes is that there 
is as yet no comprehensive and clear-cut national social welfare 
policy. Unlike, as in other fields of development, there has been no- 
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attempt so far to state in clear terms the objective aimed at, the 
priorities among different fields of welfare and the target of achieve¬ 
ments in terms of the number of beneficiaries and the degree of 
benefit. The administration of such a policy and its reorientation 
from time to time in the light of the changing socio-economic pat¬ 
tern should be one of the primary functions of the proposed Depart¬ 
ment. In this connection we may state that we are aware of the 
fact that the overall planning and policy making in all matters is 
done by the Planning Commission and the National Development 
Council. Nevertheless, it is in the individual Ministries, where the 
preliminary thinking on the subject is done. It is a similar role that 
we contemplate for the Department concerned with the welfare 
subjects. 

Social Welfare Legislation 

15. Social welfare legislation in the States has been taken so far 
in a rather piecemeal and haphazard manner. Some of the major 
States like Bombay, Madras, West Bengal and Uttar Pradesh have 
certain Acts covering the problems of beggary, vagrancy, juvenile 
delinquency, etc. It has, however, been noticed that some of these 
Acts have been somewhat out of date or are not properly enforced, 
with the result that the problems remain mostly unresolved. Fur¬ 
ther, so long as some States do not have similar Acts in operation, 
the offenders have been known to escape punishment by migrating 
from one State to another. This situation would also arise if the 
provisions of an Act on the same subject are at variance with each 
other in the different States. The administration of the Acts deal¬ 
ing with beggary and vagrancy is particularly illustrative of the 
difficulties mentioned above. The proposed Department, we feel, 
could take up this responsibility by suggesting legislation to the 
State Governments on different matters on a uniform basis, subject 
to local adaptations, by reviewing the implementation of the Acts 
from time to time and suggesting changes that may be necessary 
in the light of experience, and by making available such expert 
technical guidance as may be required. 

Planning of social welfare schemes to he executed hy the State 
Governments 

16. Apart from welfare administration relating to correctional 
and preventive legislation some State Governments have schemes 
having a positive social welfare content. An account and 
consideration of these activities is contained in an earlier 
chapter. We would, however, like to point out here that many of 
these activities do not compare to a national or regional pattern— 
related to the needs of the people. As a result there are fields and 
areas which come into conflict with or overlap the activities of the 
CSWB or the voluntary organisations. For example, the Govern¬ 
ment of Uttar Pradesh have a scheme similar to Welfare Extension 
Projects run by the CSWB. Similarly, the Womens’ Welfare 
Department in Madras provides certain institutional services, e.g., 
service homes such as are run by the voluntary agencies. There 
is no doubt that credit must be given to these governments for having 
done pioneering work in this field. However, we feel that in the 
interests of economy and efficient utilisation of resources, it is not 
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desirable that parallel machineries, undertaking the same work in 
the same area, should continue to exist. The proposed Social Wel¬ 
fare Department at the Centre will, we believe, be in a position to 
advise the State Governments in this direction and to plan and sug¬ 
gest the schemes to be taken up by the Government. 

Social research 

17. Promotion of social research is a subject which has not 
received adequate attention so far. There is some provision for 
Social and Economic Research administered by the Research Pro¬ 
grammes Committee in the Planning Commission. The funds are 
allotted out of this provision to various institutes and organisations 
having arrangements for research. It is, however, seen that the bulk 
of this amount has been spent on grants for economic research, and 
the assistance for social welfare research as such has been rather 
limited. There is an Advisory Board on Social Welfare under the 
Ministry of Education to advise on and organise social welfare 
research. But we have noticed that due to the limited funds and 
the inadequacy of follow-up arrangements it has not been very 
effective so far. We would, therefore, suggest that the proposed 
Department at the Centre may give greater attention to this matter 
and organise and assist research on social problems and welfare 
•services in a systematic and planned manner. The agency of the 
Advisory Board referred to above may be utilised for this purpose, 
hut the planning and direction will have to flow from the proposed 
Department. 

Constitution and administration of a cadre of social welfare personnel 

18. The question of the training of welfare workers has been 
examined by us at length elsewhere and it has been recommended 
that cadres of social welfare personnel should be set up both at the 
Central and State levels and for manning the welfare services at the 
supervisory grade. We consider that the Social Welfare Depart¬ 
ment at the Centre would be in the best position to constitute and 
administer the Central cadre in terms of personnel requirements, 
laying down of qualifications, conditions of service, etc., though the 
recruitment will have to be made through the Union Public Service 
Commission. 

19. The functions of the proposed Social Welfare Department may, 
therefore, he stated as under: — 

(i) Administration of a national social welfare policy. 

(ii) Initiating, reviewing and watching implementation of 
social welfare legislation hy the State Governments. 

(iii) Coordination of social welfare schemes of the State 

Governments on a broadly uniform pattern. 

(iv) Promotion of social research. 

(v) Constitution and administration of a Central cadre of 
welfare administrators. 

At the State level 
Need for integration 

20. The administrative set-up relating to welfare services in the 
States presents a varied and a rather confused pattern. A few States, 
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such as Rajasthan and Mysore, have a single department incharge of 
both social welfare and welfare of backward classes. In Bihar, there 
is a department designated as the Welfare Department which deals 
exclusively with the welfare ofi backward classes and the social welfare- 
subjects are dealt with in various other departments. In certain others, 
such as Madhya Pradesh, Punjab, West Bengal, etc. there are separate- 
departments for these two subjects. But even where separate 
departments have been set up for social welfare and welfare of 
backward classes, the allocation of subjects differs widely between^ 
different States. In Bombay, the subjects of labour welfare and 
social welfare have been brought together under the Labour and 
Social Welfare Department. In Madras, there is a Department of 
Women’s Welfare, and in Kerala, there is a Directorate of Women’s 
Welfare functioning under the Department of Planning and 
Development. But many social welfare schemes in these States are 
being dealt with under several other departments, as for example, 
development, health, home, etc. A statement showing the depart¬ 
ments dealing with social welfare and welfare of backward classes 
in the States and the items covered under each is given in Annexure 
XIII. 

Unified Welfare Department with separate wings for Social Welfare- 
and Welfare of Backward Classes 

21. We consider that the existing arrangement of administering 
the welfare subjects in the States is not conducive to the efficient 
functioning of the programmes. To start with, it is difficult to evolve 
a common approach towards welfare programmes and have a common 
policy if the subjects are distributed over various departments. 
Further, the welfare schemes now being administered by several 
departments are interdependent, to a very large extent, and need to- 
be coordinated suitably. But the process of coordination between 
different departments on matters closely allied to each other are, 
more often than not, likely to lead to a diffusion of responsibility 
and delay in the implementation of the schemes. The liaison between 
the Central Government and the State Governments m social welfare 
subjects is also bound to be difficult if the departments dealing with 
social welfare subjects, have to deal with a multitude of departments- 
in the States, differing widely from one State to another. We have, 
therefore, come to the conclusion that there is the necessity of having 
welfare subjects integrated in a single Department at the State level. 
We would, therefore, recommend that: — 

A Unfiied Welfare Department in each State dealing with 
Social Welfare as also the Welfare of Backward Classes should 
be set up. We, however, consider that the executing machi¬ 
nery for Social Welfare and the Welfare of Backward Classes- 
should be kept separate. 

22. This is necessary as the schemes for the welfare of backward' 
classes that cover the entire sector of development are of a nature 
different from the social welfare schemes which have predominantly 
a welfare content, and also because there is a need for having a 
separate State counterpart to the Department in the Home Ministry 
dealing with the welfare of backward classes. It is envisaged that 
while matters of policy relating to welfare, the training and recruit¬ 
ment of welfare personnel, social welfare legislation, etc. will be* 
handled at the departmental level, the execution of the schemes for 
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social welfare and welfare of backward classes may be entrusted to 
separate Directorates or Executive Wings as the case may be. We 
would also recommend that: — 

Where the allocation of funds, the quantum of work or the 
proportion of population makes it necessary, the States may 
consider the desirability of setting up a separate Depart¬ 
ment of Harvjan or Tribal Welfare without prejudice to the 
provisio7is of Article 164(1) of the Constitution. 

As at the Central level, we consider that the present method of 
working of the executive machinery in the States makes for a certain 
rigidity which is not conducive to welfare administration. We 
would, therefore, recommend that:— 

The State Governments may bring about the required 
flexibility in administration by reorganising the methods and 
procedure in their Directorates dealing with welfare ser¬ 
vices or by setting up Boards with a certain measure of 
autonomy and executive responsibilities. 

Subjects to be handled by the Welfare Department 

23 The subjects to be handled in respect of the welfare of back¬ 
ward classes will not be different from those now being administered 
in the respective departments in the States. On the Social Welfare 
side, however, various schemes now! being administered by the 
different departments will have to be taken over by this Depart¬ 
ment. The subjects that may be handled by this Department would 
be the same as indicated in respect of the Social Welfare Depart¬ 
ment at the Centre, as listed in Annexure XII. 

Functions of the Welfare Department : General approach 

24. The functions of the proposed Department in relation to the 
subjects to be administered by it follow more or less from the func¬ 
tions in respect of the Social Welfare Department at the Centre 
which we have dealt with earlier. In considering these functions 
we have taken care to see that there is no overlapping of responsibi¬ 
lity between this Department and the State Social Welfare Board. 
Our attempt has been to ensure that the Boards are effectively 
supported in their working by the Departments in terms of direction, 
technical advice and guidance. We have also tried to see that the 
functions detailed for these Departments are such as would make 
them effective instruments of policy and planning devised at the 
Central level. 

Execution of social welfare schemes 

25. So far as the execution of the welfare schemes is concerned, 
we have already said that the Department should concern itself 
primarily with the administration of correctional and preventive 
legislation and that they should also execute certain schemes having 
a positive welfare content. These schemes should be such as have 
mot been taken up so far or are not in a position to be run by the 
Central Welfare Board or the voluntary agencies due to limitations 
of resources, personnel or other factors. 
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Social Welfare Legislation 

26. The Department should also take up social welfare legislation 
on an over-all planned basis as we have pointed oht earlier. We 
envisage that while planning may be best done at the Central level, 
the initiative should come from the State Governments in suggest¬ 
ing new legislation, bearing on the problems in the State. The 
enforcement of the Acts will also naturally be the responsibility of 
the State Government. 

Registration of welfare institutions 

27. We have recommended elsewhere that the grants-in-aid pro¬ 
gramme of the State Government should be integrated with that of 
the State Board on a system of recognition and registration of institu¬ 
tions based on minimum institutional standards. The legislative 
measures to be adopted for this purpose and the executive machi¬ 
nery to administer them should, we feel, come within the sphere of 
the proposed Department. 

Administration of maintenance grants through the State Boards 

28. In considering the rationalisation of the grants-in-aid 
administration we have also pointed cut the need for payment of 
maintenance grants by the State Governments in a certain proportion 
of the total expenditure of the institutions as a supplement to the 
development grants paid by the Central Board. We envisage that 
the administration of these grants through the State Social Welfare 
Boards would be one of the functions of the Welfare Department. 

Promotion of Co-ordinating Councils of voluntary organisations 

29. We have made a recommendation to the effect that co-ordi¬ 
nation of welfare services in the voluntary sector should be one of 
the functions of the CSWB and its agencies, and have suggested 
the setting up of Co-ordinating Councils by the State Governments 
in consultation with the State Boards. It will be one of the functions 
of the Department to promote the setting up of such Councils on the 
advice of the State Boards, which should also provide the liaison 
between voluntary organisations and the State Governments in tins 
respect. 

Constitution and administration of the State cadre of welfare 
personnel 

30. As in the Central field, it has been proposed to have a 
separate cadre of welfare personnel at the State level. The consti¬ 
tution and administration of the cadre will, it follows, be one of the 
functions of the proposed Department. 

31. The functions of the proposed Department may, therefore, be 
stated as follows: — 

(i) Initiation and execution of welfare schemes other than 
those undertaken by. the State Social Welfare Advisory 
Boards. 

(ii) Social welfare legislation. 

(iii) Introduction of the system of recognition and registration 
of institutions based on minimum institutional standards. 
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(iv) Administration of maintenance grants to voluntary 
social welfare institutions through the State Boards. 

(v) Promotion of Co-ordinating Councils of voluntary organi¬ 
sations on the advice of the State Boards. 

(vi) Constitution and administration of a cadre of social 
welfare administrators at the State level. 

Status of the Director of Backward Classes Welfare 

32. As we have said earlier, there will be two separate wings or 
directorates, as the case may be, for the implementation of the social 
welfare schemes and the schemes for the welfare of backward 
classes. It is envisaged that the Directorate of Social Welfare will 
mostly be in direct charge of the execution of schemes while the 
Directorate of Welfare of Backward Classes will mostly be a co¬ 
ordinating department. The details of the manner in which co¬ 
ordination has to be achieved have been brought out by us later 
in this chapter and the chapter on Financial Administration. In 
suggesting that the Directorate should be mainly of a co-ordinating 
nature, we are anxious to see that while the schemes are executed 
by other departments this Directorate should be in a position to* 
ensure the proper and timely execution of the schemes. It has come 
to our notice in this connection that, in certain States, the Directors 
dealing with the welfare of backward classes have not been able 
to work effectively in this direction and the execution of certain 
schemes has sometimes gone by default. This is perhaps due to the 
fact that there is nothing in his status nor in the powers of the 
department itself which can make for a due compliance of the 
instructions issued from the department to officers of other depart¬ 
ments executing the schemes at the district level. We would, there¬ 
fore, recommend that: — 

The Director for the Welfare of Backward Classes or Tribal 
Welfare, as the case may be, should be vested with the powers 
of a Joint or a Deputy Development Commissioner and may 
be designated as such. We believe that the Director will 
then be in a position to exercise an overall authority over 
the execution of the development schemes for the backward 
classes and to ensure that the money disbursed to other 
departments for this purpose is fully and properly spent. 

Advisory Bodies at the Central and State levels 

33. We have considered at length the role of the Central Social 
Welfare Board and the State Boards in the shaping and execution 
of social welfare schemes. These bodies have a definite role assign¬ 
ed to them and do not function primarily in an advisory capacity. 
Their present legal position is somewhat anomalous but we have 
recommended that the Central Board should be given the status of a 
statutory autonomous body. We have also suggested that the State 
Boards should be full-fledged executive bodies at the State level 
bodies and should cease to be termed as “advisory” as at present. 

Central Advisory Boards for Harijan Welfare and Tribal Welfare. 

34. Functions .—In so far as the welfare of backward classes is 
concerned, we have two advisory bodies at the Centre, namely, the 
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Central Advisory Board for Harijan Welfare and the Central 
Advisory Board for Tribal Welfare. These Boards consist of 30 and 
24 members respectively, nominated by the Union Hocne Minister, 
who is also the Chairman of both these Boards. The tenure of 
membership is for one year. In his report for the year 1957-58, 
the Commissioner for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes has 
observed that for the year 1958 these Boards were not re-constituted 
till late in that year. They meet once or, if necessary, twice a year. 
Recommendations made by these Boards are circulated to State 
Governments for necessary action. Members of these Boards are 
also co-opted as members of the respective State Advisory Boards 
depending upon the State to which the member belongs. We have 
observed that the recommendations of these Boards have been 
generally valuable and useful. But the Boards have functioned so 
far more as forums of discussion than in the responsible capacity 
of being co-sharers in the formulation of the welfare plans. Rather 
it has been brought to our notice by some of the representatives of 
backward classes that the major ills of the schemes for backward 
classes flow from the fact that the representatives of these classes 
and particularly the tribals have not been taken into confidence in 
the drawing up of the development plans. In our view it is essential 
that these bodies which represent the backward classes and are 
acquainted with their particular problems and attitudes should have 
a more effective voice in the formulation and execution of the plans. 

In concrete terms we would, therefore, recommend the following 
functions to he exercised by them, namely :— 

1. Association with planning; 

2. periodical assessment of the work of various welfare 
schemes; and 

3. consideration of the difficulties encountered by benefi¬ 
ciaries in the actual operation of the various welfare 
schemes. 

35. Composition and tenure .—Further, in view of the wider 
functions proposed for these Boards it should be ensured that these 
Boards are truly representative and also have an element of 
expertise. We, therefore, recommend that:— 

The composition of‘these bodies may be revised as follows : — 

(a) l/3rd from among the M.Ps. (Tribal representatives in 
the case of Tribal Welfare and Harijan representatives for 
the Board for Harijan Welfare). 

(b) l/3rd from among social workers. 

(c) l/3rd from among the social scientists. 

With the revised composition and the extended functions it 
is necessary that these Boards should meet more frequently 
than at present. Further, in order that a certain measure 
of continuity is assured to the Boards, their tenure of mem¬ 
bership should be extended to at least two years * with a 
provision for re-nomination of a certain proportion of mem¬ 
bers. ___ 

* This lias since been done- 

21 P.C. 
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Advisory Boards at the State level 

36. The composition of Advisory Boards for the welfare of 
Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes, etc. at the State level is more 
or less similar to that at the Central level. In certain States they 
do not yet have such advisory bodies. We would recommend that:— 

These Boards should he constituted by all the States as 
soon as possible so that they function as effective counterA 
parts to the Central bodies in the execution of the welfard 
schemes. In line with the functions envisaged for the 
Central bodies, the functions of these bodies should also be 
expanded similarly so that they function with greater res¬ 
ponsibility and the welfare plans are brought on a footing of 
a measurable and recognised popular association. So far as 
the composition goes, the pattern of representation should 
also be on the lines suggested for the Central Board with the 
only difference that there should be Members of Legislative 
Assemblies and/or Legislative Councils in place of Members 
of Parliament. 

Administrative set-up at the district level 

37. Administrative set-up in the field, at the district and lower 
levels, on social welfare and welfare of backward classes presents 
a varied and complex pattern. There are District Welfare Officers 
in most of the States but their duties and functions are divergent, 
almost basically, in some of the States. For example, the District 
Welfare Officer in Madras deals exclusively with Harijan welfare 
and the District Welfare Officer in Bihar deals with Tribal welfare. 
In Bombay, the District Welfare Officers are supposed to deal both 
with the welfare of backward classes and social welfare though in 
actual practice they deal with the welfare schemes of backward 
classes almost exclusively. In Andhra Pradesh, there are Social 
Service Officers at the district level who are charged primarily with 
the welfare of backward classes. In Madhya Pradesh, there are 
welfare officers at the district level both for backward classes and 
social welfare but the latter have very limited functions, the bulk 
of the social welfare schemes being handled by other departments. 
The instances given above are only to illustrate the complex and 
rather irrational arrangement that is obtaining at present. 

38. We need not reiterate that social welfare as well as welfare 
of backward classes need an integrated approach. With the integra¬ 
tion of social welfare and welfare of backward classes that we have 
proposed towards this end we find it necessary that the set-up at the 
district level should also conform to a broadly uniform pattern. It 
may not always be possible to have two separate officers to deal with 
social welfare and welfare of backward classes but we would re¬ 
commend that there should be a clear demarcation of functions in 
the two fields wherever they are combined in one person. 

District level officers for backward classes 

39. On the side of the welfare of backward classes, the duties of 
the District Welfare Officer will be mostly of a co-ordinating nature, 
as we envisage that in so far as the schemes for backward classes 
are concerned, it will be best to have them administered through the 
respective development departmnts, the planning and co-ordination 
being in charge of the Welfare Department. In other words we do 
not commend the system in Madhya Pradesh and Kerala where the 
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department incharge of welfare of backward classes has a full quota 
of officers and machinery for the implementation of the develop¬ 
ment schemes for the backward classes. This, we feel, is not con¬ 
ducive to economy and efficiency and encourages the idea of segrega¬ 
tion. We would, therefore, suggest that the District Collectors 
should be in overall charge of the implementation of the welfare 
schemes for these categories. Being officers of sufficient status and 
experience, they would be alj.e to supervise the execution of these 
schemes in a co-ordinated and expeditious manner. However, the 
District Welfare Officers for backward classes should have the 
important function of assisting the Collector in the implementation 
of the schemes and of reporting progress from time to time to the 
Welfare Department. With this broad arrangement in view we 
recommend that: — 

The following duties and functions of the District Collectors and 
the District Welfare Officers for backward classes: — 

(a) The Collector should be in overall charge of supervision 
and co-ordinated of all welfare schemes in the District 
Funds should be transferred from, the Welfare Department 
to the Collector in respect of all schemes with the exception 
of those mentioned in (c) below, for the implementation of 
schemes. 

(b) Apart from such schemes as the Welfare Department may 
frame, the District Level Committee may be encouraged to 
originate schemes based on local needs. 

(c) In respect of supra-district schemes, moneys may be 
transferred direct to implementing departments. 

(d) (i) In respect of schemes in (b) above, execution wilt 
proceed directly under the supervision of the Collector. 

(ii) In respect of schemes under (c) above, the execution 
will be through the implementing departments. These 
arrangements will have to be incorporated in standing orders 
in accordance with which the local officer of implementing 
departments will automatically act under the Collector’s 
instructions. 

(e) To assist the Collector in all welfare schemes which 
need to be executed in the district, there should be a full¬ 
time District Welfare Officer for each district. He should 
have a status and adequate powers to be able to discharge, 
effectively the functions mentioned below: 

(i) In addition to other duties which would normally 
devolve on a District Welfare Officer; he may be empowered 
to acquire land and allot it for purpose of house sites and for 
agriculture. 

(ii) He should also arrange for free legal aid in respect of 
offences arising out of Untouchability (Offences ) Act, 1955, 
unauthorised ejectment, harassment or fraud by money¬ 
lenders, etc. 

(f) Staff under the District Welfare Officer should be ade¬ 
quate both in numbers as well as qualifications in relation 
to the volume and nature of work in the district. 

Association of non-officials at the district level 

40. District Planning Committees have by now become a normal 
feature of developmental administration at the district level. It is 
expected that in the near future these will be replaced by Zila Pari- 
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shads which' will be in charge of all developmental and welfare 
activities in the districts. As for the welfare of backward classes, 
the present position is that there are separate district welfare com¬ 
mittees for Harijans, Scheduled Tribes, etc.; only in Uttar Pradesh, 
the functions of the district welfare committees are looked after by 
sub-committees of the District Planning Committees. This leads to 
an outlook of segregation and does not conform to the principle that 
the development planning and execution should be handled by a 
single agency for each unit of administration. It has been said that 
since the District Collector is generally the Chairman of both the 
District Planning Committee and the other committees, there is nc 
danger of overlapping or conflict. But in our opinion integration in. 
the person of the District Collector does not go far enough and it is 
essential that popular representatives should also be made to feel 
that they function as a whole for the welfare and betterment of the 
entire community within the unit. At the same time, we think, it is 
necessary that for some time at least the special needs of the back¬ 
ward classes should be provided with certain safeguards, as the 
general community which has not given them a fair deal so far, may 
not be inclined to give priority to their welfare needs. We, there¬ 
fore, recommend that:— 

The District Planning Committees may themselves constitute 
special sub~committeees for Harijan Welfare, Tribal Welfare, 
etc. according to local requirements. The composition and 
functions of these sub-committees should be regulated more 
or less on the lines of the functional sub-committees of 
the Block Panchayat Samitis as proposed in our recommen¬ 
dations later. We would also like to stress here that there 
are certain aspects of backward classes’ welfare which should 
receive close attention at the hands of the District Com¬ 
mittees. These would ensure, amcmg others, the proper 
observance of forest rights and the retail and wholesale 
rates in the local weekly markets, for which they may have 
local committees consisting of non-official leaders and local 
officials. These committees should also have sufficient powers 
to intervene effectively in case of suspected exploitation of 
tribals. 

District level officers for social welfare 

41. Unlike as in the case of District Welfare Officers for back¬ 
ward classes, the officers at the district level on social welfare will 
be incharge of the implementation of the various welfare schemes. 
But since the bulk of the programmes of social welfare in rural 
areas will be handled through the agency of the Project Implement¬ 
ing Committees and the block organisations, the functions of these 
officers will be limited to the execution and supervision of certain 
social welfare schemes sponsored and instituted entirely by the 
State Governments. Thus the management of the State orphanages, 
beggar homes etc., wherever they exist, will be in supervisory 
charge of these officers. But it will be useful to have a close link 
between the official welfare schemes and the schemes organised 
through non-official bodies so that there is a constant inter-change 
of ideas and a suitable deployment of the welfare personnel to 
mutual advantage. We find"that in Madras, the Assistant Women 
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Welfare Officers at the district level are also Members of the Project 
Implementing Committees and this experiment appears to have been 
working well. We would recommend that:— 

This may he the pattern for other States also and the District 
Social Welfare Officers may he co-opted as Members of the 
Project Implementing Committees operating in the Districts. 

Organisation at the block level 

42. The principle of democratic decentralisation, as recommended 
by the Team on Community Projects and National Extension Service 
(CP & NES), has been accepted by most of the States. We also feel 
that the popular representatives at the lowest unit of administration 
should be entrusted with the welfare and development of the com¬ 
munity within that unit. 

Welfare schemes for backward classes 

43. In so far as the welfare of backward classes is concerned, it 
may be recalled that the CP & NES Team have recommended the 
formation of separate functional sub-committees for (a) Scheduled 
Castes; and (b) Scheduled Tribes. We have given serious considera¬ 
tion to the need of ensuring that the members of the functional sub¬ 
committees are really representative and effective. It will have to 
be borne in mind that for many centuries the interests of backward 
■classes have suffered at the hands of the very community which is 
now proposed to be invested with statutory authority and to act as 
the guardian of the special interests of backward classes. We are, 
however, confident that once the process of democratic decentrali¬ 
sation takes roots, the fundamental good sense of the community will 
prevail. In the interim period, we will have to strike a balance 
between democratic decentralisation and the provision of adequate 
safeguards for the special interests of the backward groups. The 
following arrangement is, therefore, recommended by us: — 

(a) Nomination of members to the functional sub-com¬ 
mittees of the Block Panchayat Samitis need not be restrict¬ 
ed to the members of the Block Panchayat Samitis and 
should include other leading Harijans or Tribals in the area 
as also trusted and tried social workers devoted to the cause 
of the welfare of Harijans or Tribals. 

(b) In all cases, the statute should lay a definite responsi¬ 
bility for the welfare of Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes on the Samitis and a portion of the budget should 
be earmarked for carrying out specific welfare activities for 
their benefit. 

(c) A certain minimum number of Harijan or Tribal mem¬ 
bers, as the case may be, should be prescribed in the compo¬ 
sition of functional sub-committees of the Block Panchayat 
Samitis. 

(d) As an additional safeguard, the list of members of the 
functional sub-committees should be approved by the Dis¬ 
trict Magistrate and he should be authorised to ensure that 
the amount set apart for the welfare of these groups is spent 
fully and properly for the purpose for which it is meant. 
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Welfare Schemes for rural women and children 

44. In so far as welfare programmes for the rural women and 
children are concerned our attitude has been basically the same but 
we have taken advantage of the existence of the Project Implement¬ 
ing Committees for some time now in the field, and have recom¬ 
mended, in the relevant chapters, the continuance of these com¬ 
mittees to deal with these programmes. We have, however, envisag¬ 
ed that by the end of the Third Plan period certain services, now 
being administered by the PICs, can be taken over by the Block 
Panchayats and it is with this end in view that we have recommend¬ 
ed the selection of a proportion of members in the PICs from the 
Block Panchayats. It is considered that the effective association of 
block representatives in the execution of the rural welfare pro¬ 
grammes will ensure better co-ordination between the blocks and 
the PICs and will pave the way for the eventual transfer of respon¬ 
sibilities. 

Co-ordination of Administrative Agencies 

45. After having dealt with the administrative set-up at all levels 
we would like to say a few words about the nature and process of 
co-ordination between the different Ministries and Departments and 
the autonomous Boards that may be adopted on the administration 
of subjects having a welfare aspect. There is no doubt that the 
area of co-ordination on welfare schemes will be narrowed down 
considerably by the consolidation of a number of welfare subjects 
in separate administrative units in the Centre and the States. 
Nevertheless, there will be several points of contact between the 
Ministries and Departments concerned both on subjects which will 
be handled by the proposed Social Welfare Department/Welfare 
Departments and those handled by other Ministries/Departments. 
It will, therefore, be desirable to evolve suitable methods of co-ordi¬ 
nation so that the welfare programmes or the welfare aspects of 
the normal development programmes are properly planned and 
Implemented. 

Social Education 

46. To start with, we may deal with a few subjects dealt with by 
other departments which have aspects of welfare. Taking up the 
subject of social education we find that though it would come 
within the purview of the Department of Education at the Centre, 
under the proposed Ministry of Education and Social Welfare, the 
Social Welfare Department will have to be associated in devising 
the scope and methods of the programmes in the co-ordinated 
welfare extension projects. We are glad to find that some attempt 
towards co-ordination has already been made in this direction. There- 
is a Co-ordination Committee of the Ministry of Community Deve¬ 
lopment and the Ministry of Education for this purpose of which 
the Chairman, Central Social Welfare Board, is also a member. This 
Committee, we understand, deals with matters relating to the 
training of Social Education Organisers and programmes' of work 
relating to the educational needs of the rural population. We 
find, however, that the functions of the Social Education Organisers 
in relation to welfare have not yet been properly defined. On the 
other hand, it has been brought to our notice that these officers are 
engaged in miscellaneous work not related' specifically t® social 
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education. We believe that with the setting up of the proposed 
Social Welfare Department more attention would be given to this 
matter. We would also recommend that:— 

It would be desirable to reconstitute the existing Co-ordi¬ 
nating Committee by the addition of the Secretary and the 
required number of officials of the Social Welfare Depart 
merit. The Minister for Education and Social Welfare may 
appropriately be the Chairman of this Committee. Similar 
Co-ordinating Committee may also be appointed at the State 
level. 

Family planning 

47. Similarly, on family planning we envisage that the training 
of the technical personnel and the technical aspect of the schemes 
must come within the purview of health authorities. But the 
operation of the schemes in the field through the CSWB, as 
has been recommended by the Team, or through other agencies, should 
be planned in association with the Social Welfare Department, the 
Central Social Welfare Board and their counterparts in the States. 
The staff for the purpose would also have to be placed at the disposal 
of such departments or Boards as the case may be. We would 
recommend in this connection that:— 

The Central Family Planning Board should take on its body 
representatives of the proposed Social Welfare Department, 
apart from the Chairman, Central Welfare Board, who is 
already a member of the Board. 

Emergency relief measures 

48. The immediate relief of distress in emergencies, such as flood, 
famine, etc., is a matter that is best handled by the State authorities. 
But the subsequent rehabilitation in society of those seriously 
affected is one that should be legitimately handled from the social 
welfare angle. We feel that the planning of such schemes through 
the State or voluntary agencies should rest with the Social Welfare 
Department and the execution be in the hands of the State Welfare 
Departments in association with the respective Boards. However, 
since the effectiveness of rehabilitation measures would depend 
mostly on the success of the initial steps taken towards relief to 
the victims, it would be necessary to have a close co-ordination 
between the Ministry of Home Affairs and the respective 
administrative departments in the States, the Central Social 
Welfare Department and the State Social Welfare Depart¬ 
ments. The association of the Central Social Welfare Board and the 
State Boards is also necessary in so far as the organisation of work 
through voluntary agencies is concerned. We would, therefore, 
recommend that:— 

The planning of rehabilitation schemes following emergent 
cies may be made by an ad hoc committee consisting of 
representatives of the Central Social Welfare Board, the 
Department of Social Welfare and the Ministry of Home 
Affairs as also the State Welfare Departments arid the State 
Welfare Boards of the concerned States. 
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Community development 

49. There is a particular need for co-ordination in the sphere 
of work of the Ministry of Community Development and the 
development departments in the States, as community development 
in a block covers all aspects of development. We have made detail¬ 
ed suggestions towards a closer co-ordination between the block 
authorities and the project implementing committees towards better 
administration of welfare programmes and have also envisaged 
that the co-ordinated welfare extension projects should be the 
pattern of rural extension services in future. There is, however, 
the need for proper co-ordination between the welfare agencies of the 
community development authorities at the policy-making level both 
at the Centre and in the States. At present co-ordination is sought to 
be achieved through the representation of the Ministry 'of Community 
Development on the Central Social Welfare Board and the representa¬ 
tion of the Central Social Welfare Board on the Women’s Advisory 
Committee of the Ministry of Community Development. With tha 
setting up of a Social Welfare Department there has also to be a 
system of co-ordination at the ministerial level between this Depart¬ 
ment and the Ministry of Community Development in the formulation 
of policies and the planning of programmes. This is particularly 
necessary as, apart from the programmes of work in co-ordinated 
projects, we have suggested a suitable reorientation in the existing 
welfare programmes in the block so that they ultimately fit into 
the pattern adopted in the WEP. We would, therefore, recommend 
that:— 

It will be best to have joint meetings of the Women’s Advi¬ 
sory Committee, the Central Social Welfare Board and the 
Social Welfare Department from time to time under the 
aegis of the Ministry of Community Development to plan 
the social welfare schemes in the block area as also the 
programmes in co-ordinated projects. 

We envisage that the functions of the Women’s Advisory Com¬ 
mittee will cease when the Welfare programmes in the block area 
come to be handled by the Project Implementing Committees under 
the co-ordinated pattern. 

Rehabilitation of the physically and mentally handicapped 

50. The Rehabilitation of physically and mentally handicapped 
and of the T.B. and leprosy patients, which is a subject dealt with 
by the Health Ministry, covers two successive stages, namely, the 
rehabilitation from the medical standpoint aimed at bringing the 
patient near normal conditions as far as possible and thel mea¬ 
sures taken towards rehabilitating them in the society following dis¬ 
charge. There are ertain physio-therapic and medico-social centres 
under hospital administration to take care of the first stage of 
rehabilitation. These should continue to be so but best results 
would be achieved if they are manned by social welfare personnel. 
The rehabilitation work taken up subsequently by aftercare or 
follow-up agencies functioning outside the hospital administration 
should, however, come entirely within the purview of the Social 
Welfare Department. Apart from the inter-Ministerial and inter- 
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Departmental co-ordination that may be brought about in the day- 
to-day implementation of work, we would recommend that:— 

Initially a Study Group, consisting of the representatives of 
the Health and the proposed Department of Social Welfare, 
may he set up to devise the appropriate manner in which 
the process of treatment and rehabilitation could he co-ordi¬ 
nated at the Central level, and to demarcate responsibility 
between the different departments. 

Mechanism of co-ordination—Central level 

51. We have dealt with, in the foregoing paragraphs specific 
subjects on which the need for co-ordination is particularly 
felt and have tried to suggest the manner in which such 
coordination may be attempted, defining inter alia the areas 
oi responsibility of the respective departments. But apart from 
it, we feel the necessity of a regular mechanism of co-ordination 
between different departments and. Ministries both at the Cen¬ 
tral and State levels on all development schemes or programmes 
having a welfare aspect and all welfare schemes which need 
to be looked after by the departments dealing with develop¬ 
ment, law and order, etc. at some stage or the other. We have 
considered the various processes of co-ordination attempted so far 
in the Ministries. Formal consultation on files, exchange of sanc¬ 
tion lists and copies of letters issued, periodic conferences, ad hoc 
consultative committees appointed on specific matters, and standing 
committees to meet at certain intervals, are some of the methods 
that have been followed. It seems to us that the fast pace of deve¬ 
lopment required in the plans calls for the institution of a system 
which will bring about quick decisions, obviate the necessity of 
reference to a higher level and will not tend to. prolong considera¬ 
tion of the issues. We have, in this connection, noticed the exist¬ 
ence of Co-ordination Committees presided over by the Minister and 
consisting of Secretaries and Advisers of the concerned Departments, 
in certain Ministries like the Ministry of Community Development 
and the Ministry of Commerce and Industry. We feel that such Co¬ 
ordination Committees have been able to achieve a fair amount of 
.success in resolving difficulties faced in the execution of schemes, 
and are capable of producing better results than the other methods 
referred to above. We would, therefore, recommend that:— 

The Social Welfare Department should set up a Standing 
Co-ordinating Committee presided over by the Minister of 
Education and Social Welfare and consisting of the Secre¬ 
taries and Advisers of the concerned Ministries and Depart¬ 
ments to co-ordinate and take decisions on schemes of the 
Social Welfare Department to be dealt in some aspects by 
other Ministries ttnd Departments and vice versa. These 
committees should meet at least quarterly every year. 

Co-ordination on welfare schemes for backward classes 

52. In so far as the schemes for backward classes are concerned 
we feel that the Ministries other than the Ministry of Home Affairs 
should be more closely associated with the planning of the schemes 
than as at present. For one thing, these schemes cover the entire field 
of development handled by the respective Ministries on different 
subjects, and it will be best to utilise the expertise of such Minis- 
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tries for a proper planning of the special schemes for the backward 
classes. Secondly, we find that there is no correlation at present 
between the benefits accruing to the backward classes from the 
general development schemes and those specially assisted by the 
Ministry of Home Affairs. This, we feel, is essential if, it is to be 
ensured that the backward classes should get their legitimate share 
of development schemes, apart from those specially assisted by the 
Ministry of Home Affairs. In order, therefore, that the schemes for 
backward classes are framed in the proper perspective of the general 
development schemes aided by other Central Ministries we would 
recommend that: — 

Co-ordination Committee consisting of the representatives 
of all Central Ministries concerned with the development 
schemes should he constituted by the Department of Wel¬ 
fare of Backward Classes under the Ministry of Home 
Affairs, which would review the working of the development 
programmes in relation to the welfare of backward classes 
and suggest such changes as would be necessary from time 
to time. 

Mechanism of co-ordination at the State level 

53. As at the Central level, the general mechanism of co-ordination 
in the States should be on the pattern of Standing Co-ordination Com¬ 
mittees that we have referred to above. Inter-Departmental Co-ordi¬ 
nation Committees exist at present in some States, e.g., Orissa and 
Rajasthan. In Orissa, there exists a State Development and Co-ordi¬ 
nation Committee with five sub-committees dealing with different 
subjects like agriculture, rural development, industries, social ser¬ 
vices, etc. Each sub-committee deals with matters connected with a 
subject assigned to it in complete detail and sends its recommenda¬ 
tions for ratification of the main Co-ordination Committees in various 
spheres. We would suggest the adoption of this procedure by other 
States also, and would recommend that: — 

State Welfare Departments may set up Co-ordination Com¬ 
mittees consisting of Secretaries and Advisers of other con¬ 
cerned departments presided over by the Minister in charge 
of the Welfare Department. 

Co-ordination between the CSWB and other Ministries/Departments 

54. We may briefly refer here to the process of co-ordination 
envisaged by us between the CSWB and the Social Welfare Depart¬ 
ment and other Ministries at the Centre. As we have already 
said in our consideration of the functions of the Social Welfare 
Department, there would be no scope for any over-lapping of func¬ 
tions between the Board and this Department. On the other hand, 
the Board should be able to draw strength from the Social Welfare 
Department in terms of technical guidance and personnel and 
several other matters in which the Department will be required 
to provide for the necessary legal and administrative base. In so 
far as its relations with other Departments and Ministries are con¬ 
cerned one way of securing co-ordination would be through the 
representation of the Board in the Inter-Ministerial Co-ordination 
Committees to be set up by the Ministry of Education and Social 
Welfare as suggested earlier. Another device would be to have 
Standing Committees appointed for specific purposes. In regard to 
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socio-economic schemes, now undertaken by the Board, we have; 
recommended that the production centres should be run by the 
Industries Boards, the initiative in locating the projects and in 
attracting rural women to the centres being taken by the PICs. We 
find that there is, at present, a Standing Committee of the Com¬ 
merce and Industry Ministry consisting of representatives of all- 
India Boards concerned with the CSWB schemes, the Planning, 
Commission and the Ministry of Finance. But it seems to us that 
the agency of these Boards has not been utilised so far in a very 
effective manner. We would, suggest that:— 

In the context of our recommendations on the setting up of 
production 'centres it will he desirable to reconstitute the 
Standing Committee of the Ministry of Commerce and 
Industry by taking in representatives of the CSWB, the 
Social Welfare Department and the all-India Boards. Such 
Committees, consisting of the representatives of the State 
Boards, the State Welfare Departments and the State 
branches of all-India Boards, may also be set up at the State 
level. 

Co-ordination between the CSWB and the State Social Welfare 
Boards 

55. We have separately considered the function to be exercised 
by the CSWB and the State Social Welfare Boards. We 
have recommended a wide measure of decentralisation of functions 
in order to ensure that the execution of the schemes is left, by and 
large, to the State Boards subject to the over-all planning and guid¬ 
ance of the Central Board. The representation ofi the Chairmen of 
the State Boards on the CSWB is also another step suggested by 
us with a view to bring about an effective co-ordination and har¬ 
monious working between the CSWB and the State Boards. 

Coordination between the Social Welfare Department in the Minis¬ 
try of Education and Social Welfare and the State Welfare Depart¬ 
ments 

56. The functions to be exercised by the Social Welfare 
Department in the Ministry of Education and Social Welfare 
Departments in the States have been dealt with earlier. 
In considering these functions an attempt has been made 
to secure that the initiative in formulating the schemes 
and their execution should rest with the State Departments while 
the over-all planning and policy-making would remain at the 
Central level. Functional delimitation will eliminate the possibi¬ 
lities of conflict or overlapping of responsibilities. But in order 
that there is an effective co-ordination between the policies and 
programmes of work we would recommend that:— 

There should be periodic conferences of the Secretaries of 
the Welfare Departments, the concerned Directorates, and 
the Secretary and the other officers of the Social Welfare 
Department in the Ministry of Education and Social Wel¬ 
fare. Representatives of the Central Social Welfare Board 
and the State Social Welfare Boards may also be invited to 
these conferences. 
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Co-ordination between State Social Welfare Boards and State Depart¬ 
ments 

57. In so far as the State Social Welfare Boards are 
concerned it will appear from our recommendation of the respective 
functions of the Welfare Departments and the State Boards that 
there is little scope for any conflict or overlapping of functions and 
responsibilities between these agencies. It is envisaged that while 
the autonomy of the State Boards will be maintained, the Welfare 
Department would now be in a better position to effectively parti¬ 
cipate in the execution of the programmes undertaken by the 
Boards. These Boards can also act on behalf of the Welfare 
Departments in the exercise of their own functions. In so far as 
•their relations with other departments are concerned, we would 
.recommend that:— 

Co-ordination may be achieved through the representation 
of State Boards in the proposed Inter-Departmental Co-ordi¬ 
nation Committees to be set up by the Welfare Department. 

Co-ordination at the field level 

58. Co-ordination at the field level between the Welfare Depart¬ 
ment and other departments in the execution of the schemes for 
the welfare of backward classes has been dealt with earlier in this 
chapter and in the chapter on ‘Financial Administration’. Co-ordi¬ 
nation between the district level officers of the Welfare Department 
on Social Welfare and Project Implementing Committees and 
between the Block authorities and the Project Implementing Com¬ 
mittees has also been extensively dealt with in the relevant chapters. 

We may only recapitulate here that our approach in this matter 
Jhas been in the following directions: 

(a) Integrated administration of Governmental welfare pro¬ 

grammes through district authorities or welfare officers 
at the district level. 

(b) Effective co-ordination through the District Collectors of 

the welfare schemes for backward classes executed by 
departments other than the welfare Department. 

(c) Strengthening the role of the District Planning Commit¬ 

tee with functional sub-committees for Tribals and 
Harijans towards the welfare of backward classes. 

(d) Association of the District Level Officers on Social Wel¬ 

fare in the Project Implementing Committees. 

<e) Strengthening the hands of the Block Panchayat Samitis 
through functional sub-committees for the welfare of 
backward classes. 

(f) Unified responsibility of the Project Implementing Com¬ 

mittees for the rural welfare programmes in the co¬ 
ordinated projects. 

(g) Co-ordination between the PICs and the Block Panchayat 

Samitis through mutual representation of Members to¬ 
wards the eventual transfer of some of the existing 
rural welfare programmes to the Block Panchayats. 



Chapter II 

FINANCIAL ADMINISTRATION 

The studies in this chapter relate to the financial administration 
of the schemes in the Government sector, pertaining to the welfare 
of backward classes, which account for the bulk of the provision 
made for welfare schemes executed through the State Governments. 
The results of the studies and the recommendations thereon are, 
however, applicable rrlutatis mutandis to the social welfare sehemes- 
of the State Governments. 

Provision of funds 

2. A total provision of Rs. 39 crores was made in the First Plan 
for the welfare of backward classes. The allocation was broadly 
divided as under: — 

(a) For State Plans—Rs. 20 crores. 

(b) For grants-in-aid to the State Governments: 

(i) For Scheduled Tribes and for development of Schedul¬ 

ed/Tribal Areas under Article 276 (i) of the Constitu¬ 
tion—Rs. 15 crores. 

(ii) For Backward Classes (including Scheduled Castes r 
Ex-Criminal Tribes, and other Backward Classes)— 

Rs. 4 crores. 

The Commissioner for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes 
reports that on the basis of the information supplied to him, the 
total expenditure incurred by the State Governments during this'- 
period would come to above Rs. 30 crores. In so far as the Central 
grants are concerned, the Home Ministry reports utilisation to the 
extent of Rs. 16-24 crores out of the sanctioned amount of Rs. 19 53 
crores. The figures of utilisation cannot, however, be said to be- 
authentic as they are not verifiable from accounts and are based 
entirely on the reports made by the State Governments, which, as- 
the Commissioner points out, are often contradictory. This aspect 
of the problem will be dealt with later but it is apparent that the- 
record of performance in the First Plan cannot be correctly judged 
from these figures. However, the slow progress in the First Plan is, 
one can understand, due largely to the delay in the formulation of 
schemes and the time taken in setting up the necessary administra¬ 
tive machinery in the States which was, to a certain extent, in¬ 
evitable. It is not, therefore, proposed to make a detailed assessment 
of the progress in the various fields during, this period and to make a 
probe into the reasons contributing to the delays and shortfalls. 

3. The Second Plan started with a clearer picture of the needs 
of the backward classes in the different States and regions, and the 
resources available for the purpose in terms of funds and technical 
personnel. Elaborate discussions among the representatives of the 
State Governments, Planning Commission and the Ministry of 
Home Affairs preceded the formulation of schemes in the Second 
Plan. As a result, the States had a firm indication in the beginning 
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of the Second Plan of the pattern of schemes that they could start 
on and the overall monetary ceiling that they could work up to 
during the entire period. 

4. A total outlay of about Rs. 91 crores was provided for the 
welfare of backward classes in the Second Plan. The schemes are 
broadly categorised as follows: — 

(i) Schemes in the State Plans—Rs. 59 crores. 

(ii) Centrally-sponsored Schemes—Rs. 32 crores. 

In the latter category Rs. 25'19 crores have been allotted to the 
various State Governments against schemes to be initiated and 
taken up by them with prior Central approval and Rs. 7 05 crores 
Rave been earmarked as under:— 

(i) For shifting cultivation—Rs. P30 crores. 

(ii) For grants to the Ministry of Information and Broad¬ 

casting and for direct aid to non-official organisa¬ 
tions—Rs. 0'75 crores. 

(iii) For other backward classes and development of undeve¬ 

loped areas—Rs. 5 00 crores. 

The broad basis of distribution of the total allocation of Rs. 83-65 
crores to State Governments (including Centrally-sponsored 
schemes) is as follows: — 

(i) Scheduled Tribes—Rs. 48'34 crores. 

(ii) Scheduled Castes—Rs. 25-63 crores. 

(iii) Ex-Criminal Tribes—Rs. 3-10 crores. 

(iv) Other Backward Classes—Rs. 6-58 crores. 

5 . The programme of Centrally-sponsored schemes is a new fea¬ 
ture in the Second Plan. The need for these schemes, it is stated, 
has arisen as there are certain problems particularly those relating 
to the Scheduled Tribes which need to be tackled in a more inten¬ 
sive manner than has been possible so far. These schemes cover a 
wide range of subjects including rehabilitation of Scheduled Tribes 
in 43 special multi-purpose blocks spread throughout the country, con¬ 
struction of new roads and improvement of existing means of com¬ 
munication in scheduled areas, opening of medical and health units 
for Scheduled Tribes, construction of drinking water wells, improve¬ 
ment of the economic conditions of backward classes, development 
of cottage industries, vocational and technical training and training 
of welfare workers and aid to cultural institutions and voluntary 
organisations. 

6. The expenditure on Centrally-sponsored programmes is met in 
full by the Central Government. In the State sector the expendi¬ 
ture is shared between the Central and State Governments on a 
50:50 basis, with the exception of the schemes in the autonomous 
hill districts of Assam and in the Union Territories which are financ¬ 
ed entirely by the Centre. It may be mentioned here that the pattern 
of Central assistance for schemes in the State sector has been made 
more liberal in the Second Plan. During the First Plan, the assis- 
fance given to the States was on an ad hoc basis consisting mostly 
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of grants-in-aid for publicity and propaganda for the removal of un- 
touchability. But in the Second Plan assistance has been assured 
on the agreed formula of 50:50 for all developmental schemes com¬ 
ing within the pattern laid down in the beginning of the Plan after 
mutual consultation. Broadly, therefore, the total financial liability 
of the State Governments will come to about Rs. 31 crores out of a 
total allocation of Rs. 91 crores. The Statewise allocation of funds 
in the Second Plan for all categories of backward classes may be seen 
in Annexure XIV. 

7. The material made available to us indicates that the perfor¬ 
mance of the State Governments during the first two years of the 
Plan in the State sector as well as in the Centrally-sponsored pro¬ 
grammes has not beefi very satisfactory. Annexure XV will indicate 
generally the extent of the shortfalls in the various categories for 
the years 1956-57 and 1957-58. It will be seen that the shortfall is 
noticeable in the schemes for Scheduled Tribes and other backward 
classes and also that some improvement has takep place in the second 
year. State-wise figures have been collected only from seven States 
so far, and the details are given in Annexure XVI. Judging by these 
figures the general picture that emerges is as follows: — 

There have been shortfalls in all categories of schemes and in 
most of the individual schemes. Going by categories, the schemes 
for Scheduled Tribes and other backward classes have shown a 
comparatively poorer performance. In so far as individual schemes 
go, there is a divergent pattern of performance, but generally speak¬ 
ing, it can be said that schemes of cottage industries, cooperation, 
medical and public health, agriculture and housing have suffered 
most. In the Centrally-sponsored programmes the picture is about 
the same, but the shortfalls are more acute (vide Annexure XV). 

Reasons for shortfalls 

8. We made an attempt to probe into the reasons for shortfalls in 
the schemes in different categories in the States. The studies were 
based on the records made available by the State Governments, dis¬ 
cussions with the State Government officials and observations made 
on the spot by the Members. Since the conditions in respect of each 
State and each scheme are different, we are not in a position to 
determine .precisely the reasons for the shortfalls for each type of 
scheme on an overall basis. Nevertheless we find that, broadly 
speaking, the following factors have contributed to the shortfalls in 
the order of importance:— 

(i) Delay in the financial and administrative procedure cover¬ 

ing the formulation, sanction and execution of schemes; 

(ii) lack of sufficient and suitable personnel; and 

(iii) delay in the technical approval of estimates and execution 

of construction works which are, more or less, an essential 
component of each scheme. 

We have dealt in a later paragraph, with the problem relating 
to the staff working in the tribal areas, the manner in which they 
should be recruited, the additional facilities to be provided to them 
and all such matters designed to ease the personnel situation. In the 
following paragraphs we propose to deal with the delays and defects 
attending administrative and financial procedure including the 
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approval and execution of construction works, which we feel are 
the major contributing factors towards the shortfalls. We are also 
glad to note, in this connection, that the Central .Government and 
many of the State Governments have already taken steps to remove 
the procedural bottlenecks and it appears that a substantial measure 
of improvement has come about in the preceding year, though firm, 
figures of expenditure are not yet available to us. 

Central Government 

9. The authority and responsibility of the Central Government 
is mainly in the following directions: — 

(a) formulation of schemes; 

(b) approval of schemes; 

(c) financial assistance; and 

(d) authority in terms of compliance with the conditions of 

grants. 

Formulation of schemes 

10. The formulation and initiation of schemes is essentially 
the responsibility of the State Governments. They are how¬ 
ever, given shape in the annual Plan discussions for inclusion in 
the Plan and in the Plan allotments for each year. Under*, the new 
procedure, which we will discuss later, the State Governments need 
not now send schemes for approval of the Central Government in a 
large majority of cases. Some State Governments have, however, 
complained that the delegation of powers in respect of Central 
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| schemes of development mentioned in the Planning Commission’s 

letter No. Plan/5/2/57, dated the 12th May, 1958*, in respect of 
which the existing arrangements have to continue i.e. the Central 
j approval has to be obtained before they are taken up. These 

I schemes, in so far as they relate to the welfare of backward classes, 

j are the schemes of small industry, cooperative development and 

the schemes for industrial housing, slum clearance and technical 
education. It was urged that possibly the Central Government or 
| the autonomous boards concerned could see their way to relax 

j control over these schemes provided they are within the broad 

| framework approved by them in the beginning of the year during 

] the annual plan discussions. It is realised that the Central Govern- 

I ment would wish to maintain certain technical standards on an all- 

1 India level in these categories of schemes and it is very unlikely that 

a proper scrutiny of all the technical aspects of the individual 
schemes can be exercised at the Centre at the time of the annual 
j plan discussions. But we find that there are certain schemes for 

the welfare of backward classes in the sphere of small industries 
J and industrial housing which are not large enough to require expert 

| technical approval at an all-India level and might, with advantage,. 

] be left for approval of the corresponding departments or organisa- 

| tions at the State level. We, therefore, recommend that: — 

| On the analogy of certain schemes in the Centrally-spon- 

I snrprl r\rnnrnm m oq it mmi ~ha 'n'rpznnrihorf that i'h vPQTiont n-f 
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(c) Ex-Criminal Tribes: 

(i) Education. 

(ii) Other schemes. 

(d) Other Backward Classes: 

(i) Education. 

(ii) Other schemes. 

16. It has been said that these groups necessarily dovetail into 
each other and there is no reason why the State Governments 
should be tied down to each group and should not be free to re¬ 
allocate funds from one group to another within a major head of 
development. It appears to us, however, that the groups are broad 
enough to admit of a wide measure of latitude on the part of the 
State Governments to make readjustments and reallocations, and a 
further coalescing of groups is not called for. It is, however, possible 
that a more rational distribution of subjects between the groups 
could be attempted. For example, the housing schemes may be 
brought under the group ‘economic uplift*. We, therefore, recom¬ 
mend that: — 

A suitable re-allocation of subjects in each group of schemes 
may be attempted in consultation with the State Govern¬ 
ments. 

17. Prior Central approval on Centrally-sponsored schemes .— 
We are not able to appreciate the reasons that require the 
Central Government to retain a substantial measure of control over 
the schemes in the Centrally-sponsored programme. In this connec¬ 
tion we have kept in mind the fact that the progress of schemes 
under this programme has been definitely poor in the first two years 
of the Second Plan. As has been said earlier these schemes were 
introduced as a new feature in the Second Plan with the view that 
they require a more intensive effort than has been attempted so 
far. But judging by the record of performance the effort has been 
poorer than in the schemes in the State Plans. The programme, we 
find, covers a wide range of schemes in almost every field of develop¬ 
ment which has been taken up in the State Plans. To cite , an 
instance, in the Plan for Andhra Pradesh a provision of Rs. 1 ‘,89 lakhs 
has been made for cottage industries in the State Plan for the train¬ 
ing of persons in bamboo and rattan making, mat weaving and tann¬ 
ing whereas a provision of Rs. 3'66 lakhs has been made in the 
Centrally-sponsored programme for a training-cum-production cen¬ 
tre for carpentry and black-smithy, training of brick layers, train¬ 
ing of masons and training in bee-keeping. Similarly separate allot¬ 
ments have been made in the two sectors for roads, cooperation, etc. 
To our mind it does not serve any useful purpose to maintain a dis¬ 
tinction between the schemes in the two sectors in terms of prior 
Central approval, particularly when it has been noticed that the 
achievements in the Central sector have not been quite adequate so 
far. In fact we have come across instances where this requirement 
has appreciably delayed the implementation of the schemes. For 
instance, we have come across the shortfall in the training-cum- 
production schemes in the Central sector in a certain State where jt 
has been noticed that the constant references made to the Central 
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Government fn respect of minor modifications of the scheme such as 
the creation of a few minor posts, slight changes in the estimates of 
buildings, etc., have held up its execution. We, therefore, recom¬ 
mend that: — 

The requirement of prior Central approval may he done away 
with in respect of the Centrally-sponsored schemes, as in the 
case of the schemes in the State Plans. However, the Central 
Government may specify the areas or the categories of 
schemes in which more intensive effort is required and may 
earmark specific sums for the purpose which cannot be 
appropriated to other schemes. 

Financial assistance 

18. Pattern of assistance.—We have nothing particular to com¬ 
ment on the general pattern of assistance to the States in the State 
Plans and in the Centrally-sponsored programmes. It has, however, 
come to our notice that while the expenditure on the schemes in the 
State Plans is shared in the ratio of 50:50 the Central Government 
have not agreed to share the administrative cost involved in these 
schemes. The contention of some of the State Governments is that 
a certain amount of additional administrative expenditure is neces¬ 
sarily involved in the taking up of a new scheme and it is difficult 
for the State Governments to provide for this expenditure from out 
of their own funds. Orissa in particular pointed out that this has 
even led to delay in the compilation of expenditure figures and in 
the statement of progress reports, as they do not have enough cleri¬ 
cal staff in the field to look after this work. We have carefully con¬ 
sidered this grievance on the part of the State Governments but we 
feel that in so far as the cost of the Secretariat and purely clerical 
staff is concerned it is only proper that it should be kept out of plan 
expenditure, and should be borne by the State Governments. There 
are, however, certain other categories of staff in the field who have 
to combine clerical with the purely executive functions. The wel¬ 
fare schemes for backward classes would also, we believe, call for 
some special consideration in view of the fact that the problems of 
personnel are rather acute in their case. We would, therefore, recom¬ 
mend that: — 

The Central Government may consider the sharing of expendi¬ 
ture on additional establishment in the field in respect of 
schemes for backward classes in the State Plans. 

19. Release of funds. —In so far as release cf funds is concerned 
a new procedure has been laid down in the Ministry of Finance letter 
No. F-2/(17)P-II/58, dated the 12th May, 1958, under which 3/4ths 
of the Central assistance for schemes included in the State Plan as 
also in the Centrally-sponsored programmes is made available to the 
States as lump-sum ways and means advances in nine equal monthly 
instalments beginning with May, 1958. The State Governments are 
required to send quarterly statements to the administrative Minis¬ 
try giving the total expenditure incurred by them on different 
schemes and the final release of funds is made with reference to the 
statement for the last quarter receivable in January which should 
also indicate the anticipated expenditure for the last quarter of the 
year. This arrangement is stated to be working well and in any 
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case it is too early to judge its effect. We, however, recommend 
teat: — 

The procedure may he reviewed at the end of the Second 
Plan with reference to the progress noticed in the perform¬ 
ance on the schemes. 

Compliance with the conditions of grants 

20. Submission of progress reports. —No specific conditions are 
prescribed by the Central Government in sanctioning the grants. 
There are, however, two broad conditions attached to all Central 
grants viz: 

(i) that they should be utilised for the purpose for which 

they are sanctioned; and 

(ii) that they should be spent during the year for which they 

are sanctioned. 

21. Consequently, the State Governments are obliged to submit 
periodically statements of expenditure to the Central Government 
against annual grants. It has been brought to our notice that there has 
been an abnormal delay in the receipt of these statements by the 
Ministry of Home Affairs and the Commissioner for Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes in respect of the schemes for welfare of back¬ 
ward classes. It has been noticed from the records, made available 
by the Home Ministry, that the progress reports due on 31-3-58 
against the grants for 1957-58 were not received till October 1958 
from the following States: — 

Andhra Pradesh—Schemes for Scheduled Tribes. 

Bihar—Schemes for Scheduled Castes. 

Bombay—Schemes for Scheduled Tribes, Scheduled Castes and 
Ex-Criminal Tribes. 

Kerala—Schemes for Scheduled Tribes, Scheduled castes and 
Ex-Criminal Tribes. 

Orissa—Schemes for Scheduled Tribes, Scheduled Castes and 
Ex-Criminal Tribes. 

22. The strict rules of financial procedure would, require the State 
Governments to surrender the un-utilised portion of the grants for 
a year as vouched for by the accounts submitted for the year. It is 
also normally stipulated that the grants for the next year should 
take into account the performance of the State Governments as 
brought out in these reports. In actual practice the State Govern¬ 
ments have been treated rather liberally in this respect. The un¬ 
utilised portions of the grants have not been adjusted against grants 
payable for the next year and have generally been kept apart for 
surrender or adjustment, as the case may be, when accounted for 
ultimately. Further, the standard of past performance, as vouched 
for by the reports made available, has not generally been taken into 
account and the ceilings have been fixed at l/5ths of the total Plan out¬ 
lay assuming that the schemes for the next year will reach the propor¬ 
tions envisaged in the Plan. A typical instance of Andhra Pradesh 
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in regard to schemes of welfare of Scheduled Tribes in the State Plan 
will prove the point: 


(Rs. lakhs') 


Year 

Amount sanctioned 

Amount utilised as per 
records 

Ceiling fixed 

1956-57 

10.36 

0.46 

. , 

1957-58 

19 65 

Report not received 


1958-59 

•• 


16.00 


It will thus be seen that the State Governments should not have any 
grievance on this score. On the other hand, it is extremely import¬ 
ant, in the interests of proper financial administration and co-relation 
between resources and expenditure, that these reports are received 
in time so that the grants available to State Governments are not 
locked up unnecessarily and are not very much more than can rea¬ 
sonably be spent during the year. We, therefore, recommend that: — 

The State Governments should take steps to see that the pres¬ 
cribed progress reports reach the Home Ministry on the 
stipulated dates. It will be useful to have a Central Cell 
in the State Department to collect the information on a 
continuous basis. 

State Governments 

23. The responsibilities of the State Governments may be cate¬ 
gorised as under: — 

(i) Formulation of schemes; 

(ii) approval and sanction of schemes; and 

(iii) execution. 

Formulation of schemes 

24. As has been said earlier the initiation and formulation of 
schemes are primarily the responsibility of the State Governments. 
It cannot be over-emphasized that late or incomplete formulation of 
schemes is the starting point of the shortfalls or the major ills that 
are brought to notice later. We would, therefore, like to stress the 
importance of an early and complete formulation of schemes- by the 
State Governments before they are brought up for discussion for 
inclusion in the Plan. In a certain State we found that a scheme for 
the settlement of tribals has been included in the Second Plan and 
has been provided for in the annual Plan allotments. But it is only 
very recently that it has been possible for the State Government to 
locate the land for the purpose, and the steps towards acquisition of 
land are being taken. It is possible that there were certain practical 
difficulties that the State Government had to face in this direction. 
But what we would like to point out is that with the obviously limi¬ 
ted resources in the Plan, it is not correct to have a scheme included 
in the Plan, when the details are not ready and even the potentialities 
of success of such a scheme are not clear. Timely formulation of 
schemes for the annual Plan discussions also helps in obviating the 
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delays experienced in obtaining Central approval to schemes 
wherever they are required. A case in point was brought to our 
notice during discussions in one of the States, when it was stated by 
the State representatives that they did not have any difficulty for Ihe 
last three years in obtaining approval of the Central Government in 
respect of the Centrally-sponsored schemes, which have to receive 
the prior approval of the Central Government, as the detailed 
schemes were ready for discussion in the study groups for the annual 
Plan. We would, therefore, recommend that: — 

The State Governments should make efforts towards formula¬ 
tion of schemes in relevant details in time for the annual 
Plan discussions, and that no scheme should be provided 
for in the Plan or in each year of the Plan till its chances 
of being taken up during the said period are fairly certain. 

Approval and sanction of schemes 

25. It has been noticed by us that even after the schemes are 
included in the budget and approved by the State Legislature, the 
administrative Departments do not have the final authority to sanc¬ 
tion the schemes for implementation unlike as in the Central Govern¬ 
ment under the recent scheme of delegation. The following Depart¬ 
ments other than the administrative Departments come into the picture 
viz: (a) the Finance Department for all schemes; (b) Technical Depart¬ 
ment such as the Industries Department, the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment etc. for schemes relating to industries-cum-production, housing, 
communications etc. 

26. Scrutiny and approval of the Finance Department .—In so far 
as the Finance Department is concerned we find that even after the 
inclusion of the schemes in the budget with their approval, it becomes 
necessary for the department dealing with the welfare of backward 
classes to obtain their sanction for the schemes and even the indi¬ 
vidual items of expenditure. This, we find, has brought about a con¬ 
siderable measure of delay in the execution of schemes. We came 
across a specific case of a scheme which has taken 8 months for the 
Finance Department to consider without any noticeable contribution. 
Similarly in a particular State we found that a scheme for the wel¬ 
fare of Denotified Tribes, which was referred to the Finance Depart¬ 
ment in March, 1958 was received back with approval only in May, 
1959. We would recommend that:— 

The scrutiny, legitimately exercisable by the Finance Depart¬ 
ment, should, with advantage, be carried out in allnts details 
only at the budgetary stage, i.e. before the schemes are 
included in the budget, with the safeguard that for schemes 
involving a substantial outlay (ceilings to be specified) a 
reference has to be made to them again before they are- 
sanctioned. 

This procedure has been tried at the Centre and appears to be work¬ 
ing satisfactorily. There are, however, certain pre-conditions that 
would make for a success of this procedure, viz., that the administra¬ 
tive Department should have a system of internal finance and second¬ 
ly that the schemes, as far as possible, should be finalised in all 
details before inclusion in the budget. The schemes for which a 
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lump-sum allotment is made in the budget, the details being worked 
Put later, have necessarily to receive the approval of the Finance 
Department before they are sanctioned,. But we notice, in this con¬ 
nection, that the Central Government has, on the advice of the 
Comptroller and Auditor General, discontinued the practice of mak¬ 
ing lump-sum provision in the budget. This has, apart from other- 
reasons, the merit of obviating the necessity of reference to the 
Finance Department during the course of the year and we do not see 
why the State Governments cannot adopt the practice. We would 
accordingly recommend that: — 

The State Governments may, on the analogy of the Central 
Government, discontinue the practice of making lump-sum 
provision in their budgets. 

27. Scrutiny and approval of the Technical Departments .— 
Approval of the Technical Departments of the schemes referred to 
above is said to be necessary as the schemes having a technical angle 
should conform to certain technical standards of design, execution,, 
qualifications of personnel, etc., with which the administrative 
departments are not expected to be acquainted thoroughly. How¬ 
ever, the process makes for some delay. It has been observed in 
one State that even minor modifications in the schemes approved by 
the Technical Departments had to be referred to them again for 
their approval and that the schemes for production-cum-training 
have suffered particularly on this account. We suggest that: — 

The situation mag be remedied in one or more of the following 
ways :— 

(a) The representatives of alt the Technical Departments 
concerned may be associated at the time of the formulation 
of the schemes at the budgetary stage, and their approval 
obtained. In case it is not possible to finalise certain aspects 
or details of the schemes at that stage, or certain doubts or 
differences are not settled then, it should be possible for the 
sponsoring Department to obtain the approval of the Techni¬ 
cal Departments on these specified matters later during the 
course of the year. 

(b) An attempt may be made to segregate small local schemes 
which are not very significant from the technical point of 
view from other schemes and some delegation in respect of 
the former may be made in favour of the sponsoring depart¬ 
ment or executing department as the case may be. The con¬ 
sideration is relevant particularly to the schemes for the 
welfare of backward classes, most of which consist of small 
independent bits such as village roads, wells, houses for 
adivasis, etc. The present limit of the expenditure on works, 
beyond which it is obligatory to get the approval of the 
Works Department, is Rs. 5,000 in most of the States. In the 
context of the cost of building materials, as it is today; this 
amount, we feel, will not cover any works programme of 
significance for the welfare of backward classes. It is, there¬ 
fore, suggested that State Governments may consider the 
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raising of this limit suitably, provided the works are brought 
to the standard approved design. In some cases it may not 
really be necessary to prepare detailed plans and estimates 
and the work may be left to be carried out by the benefi¬ 
ciaries themselves. To cite an example, one State Govern ~ 
ment has recently issued orders that no detailed estimates 
need be prepared for works for the welfare of backward, 
classes costing less than Rs. 3,000 and that they can be 
entrusted to the villagers themselves for execution. Per¬ 
haps this experiment could be made in a wider sphere by 
other State Governments. 

(c) Construction of buildings for office accommodation and 
ancillary purposes is, as we have said earlier, the com¬ 
ponent of almost every welfare scheme for backward classes. 
Besides there are schemes for housing which are fairly of 
an extensive scale. With a view to expediting the approval of 
the technical estimates of these works, the issue of completion 
certificates, etc., an experiment has been made in Bihar to- 
have certain officers of the Works Department at the District 
and Headquarter levels earmarked for such purposes in a 
separate cell, attached to the Welfare Department. This 
scheme operates in Bihar only in respect of the buildings in 
block areas and has, we find, led to an improvement in the 
progress of work in the blocks. We suggest that on the 
analogy of the experiment made in Bihar a unit of the Works- 
Department may be earmarked for speedy sanction of the 
works projects in the schemes for welfare of backward 
classes. 

(d) For schemes which must necessarily have the approval of 
the Technical Departments and are such as cannot be 
finalised at the budgetary stage, it will be desirable to 
entrust execution also to the Technical Departments, as 
this will cut short the delay in the process of obtaining 
approval by the sponsoring Department. 

Execution 

28. The execution of the schemes for welfare of backward classes- 
follows a diverse pattern in different States. Broadly speaking, it 
is only in Madhya Pradesh and Kerala that the sponsoring Depart¬ 
ments (Tribal Welfare Departments and the Department of Harijan 
Welfare respectively) execute their own schemes through their 
officers. In Kerala they have even gone to the length of having all 
categories of technical officers in the Department, to obviate the 
necessity of referring the schemes to the Technical Departments. 
In rest of the States the sponsoring Department acts merely as a 
co-ordinating Departments though particular schemes in some of the 
States are directly executed by them. However, in all the States 
excepting Assam, the sponsoring Departments have a separate budget 
grant for the welfare schemes of backward classes for which they 
are accountable to the Legislature. Apart from the schemes execut¬ 
ed by them directly with the approval of the Technical Departments, 
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where necessary, the allotments for different schemes of develop¬ 
ment are placed at the disposal of the respective development 
Departments. District Welfare Officers have been appointed in most 
of the States viz. Bombay, Bihar, Rajasthan, Orissa, Andhra Pradesh 
and Madras who act as Liaison Officers between the sponsoring 
Departments and the executing Departments and are expected to 
watch the progress of the schemes and report to the sponsoring 
Department. These Officers are also responsible for execution of 
schemes that have been taken up directly by the sponsoring Depart¬ 
ment. 

29. Direct execution of schemes vis-a-vis co-ordination.—Since the 
schemes for welfare of backward classes cover the entire field of 
Plan development, it may not perhaps be a correct policy to have them 
entirely dissociated from other Plan schemes of development. This 
would lead to compartmentalisation and disparity in the levels of 
performance for different sections of the community which may not 
be quite a healthy trend. Further, it will perhaps be bad economy 
to have parallel Departments covering the same field of development. 
From this point of view we are not in favour of the procedure adopt¬ 
ed in Kerala and Madhya Pradesh. 

30. There are, however, certain drawbaks in the system of the 
sponsoring Department acting purely as the coordinating Depart¬ 
ment. These are as follows: 

(i) The executive departments are likely to give prior import¬ 
ance to their own schemes for which they are responsi¬ 
ble to the Legislature. Here we cite the instance of a 
scheme of leprosy clinics in a certain State where we 
found that both in 1957-58 and 1958-59 certain amounts 
were made available, to the Health Department for 
execution of the schemes, but it was reported by that 
Department that it was not possible to take them up for 
those years, without any specific reasons being assigned 
therefor. The conclusion is irresistible that the scheme 
could not go through on account of the inadequate prio¬ 
rity given to it by the executing department. It will 
not, therefore, be incorrect to say that when it comes to 
the same officers having to execute the schemes of the 
parent Department and those of the other departments, 
with the limitations of time and personnel, it is not un- 
often that the ‘extraneous’ schemes are relegated to the 
background. 

n’(ii) The sponsoring department can no doubt call for reports 
of progress from the executive department or from their 
officers at the District level. But in the nature of things 
it cannot ensure compliance in a manner that it can do 
in respect of its own officers. The responsibility of the 
executing departments gets further diluted when the 
progress has to be reported through the Welfare Officers. 

31. Taking into account the considerations named above we would 
recommend a pattern which will give due importance to the back¬ 
ward classes and help in their speedy execution and at the same time 
■avoid duplication of effort. 
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"The following procedure is suggested for consideration: — 

(a) The Department dealing with the welfare of backward 
classes should have a separate budget grant of its own for 
which it would be answerable to the Legislature. 

(b) The area of execution by other Departments may cover 
only: 

(i) such schemes which are not different in content and 
form from other schemes of development; and 

(ii) the schemes which require technical expertise available 
to only those Departments. Thus if ordinary schools are 
to be opened for the backward classes, it is only proper that 
the Education Department should handle it. But if schools 
of a certain type meant for backward classes, though not 
designated as such, are to be opened, they should best be left 
to the agency of the, sponsoring department. The same 
procedure may also be adopted for housing and similar 
schemes. In the technical field, as has been said earlier, 
only such schemes, as have technical significance in a large 
measure, must conform to regional or all-India standards 
and may be left to be executed by the Technical Depart¬ 
ments. Training-cum-production centres, multi-purpose 
co-operative societies are some of the schemes which come 
within this category. But there are other schemes which 
are small, of a local nature, and are such as can be handled 
by the sponsoring department on the basis of well-known 
standards which may be executed by that department. 

(c) The officers of other departments executing the schemes 
should be directly responsible and accountable to the spon¬ 
soring departments irrespective of the fact that the expendi¬ 
ture has to be sanctioned by the executive departments. 

(d) For schemes to be executed by the department dealing 
with backward classes, which may have to cover a wider 
field if the suggestions made at (b) above are accepted, 
the District Welfare Officers of the Department may be 
given wider powers of execution than at present. In con¬ 
crete terms this may mean that minor adjustments between 
items of a scheme may not have to be referred by them to 
the Directorate for prior approval and they may have more 
funds at their disposal for contingencies, etc. 

Record and verification of expenditure 

32. After having dealt with the procedure of sanctions and expen¬ 
diture we would like to touch on two important questions of (a) 
whether the correctness of the expenditure met out of Central grants 
is verifiable from accounts; and (b) whether apart from the Central 
grants there are any means of verifying that the backward classes 
enjoy their legitimate share of the normal development schemes of 
the State Governments. 

33. Verification of expenditure incurred out of Central grants .— 
It has been observed from the reports of the Commissioner for Sche¬ 
duled Castes and Scheduled Tribes, as also from the studies of the 
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Team, that the figures of expenditure on the schemes for the welfare- 
of backward classes made available by the State Governments are 
very often conflicting. The main reason appears to be that there 
is no separate account-head for these schemes and it is shown in. 
the accounts under various major heads of development such as 
agriculture, forests, etc. In the absence of a separate account-head, 
it is difficult for the State Governments to supply complete accurate 
figures. Nor is it possible for the Comptroller and Auditor General 
to satisfy himself that the grants given for these schemes are utilised 
in full for the desired purpose. We would, therefore, recommend 
that: — 

The Government of India, in consultation with the Comptrol¬ 
ler and Auditor General, may devise a suitable method to 
ensure the accuracy and authenticity of the expenditure on 
schemes for the welfare of backward classes in the State 
Plans as also in the Centrally-sponsored programmes financ¬ 
ed from the Central grants. 

34. Account of expenditure incurred on backward classes other 
than the schemes specially assisted .—It has been the assumption in 
the Plan that the Central assistance for the welfare of backward 
classes is only aimed at supplementing the normal development 
schemes that the State Governments have in the Scheduled Areas 
or those that are shown as eligible for special assistance from the 
Central Government. It is gathered that the Planning Commission 
and the Central Ministry do not stipulate that the Central assistance 
is conditional or should bear a proportion to the normal schemes of 
development that the State Governments may have for the welfare 
of backward classes. There is a procedure that provides for consul¬ 
tation with other Ministries such as Education, Food & Agriculture, 
Commerce & Industry, before formulation of new schemes. There is 
pW sr. arrangement inr furnishing of relevant extracts of the prog - 


Chapter III 

RECRUITMENT AND TRAINING OF WELFARE PERSONNEL. 

New trends in welfare administration 

Under the impact of rapidly changing socio-economic conditions,, 
social problems have become more complex. Increasing industria¬ 
lisation and urbanisation have only served to accentuate these prob¬ 
lems. It is, therefore, being progressively realised that these prob¬ 
lems must be tackled on a comprehensive and scientific basis and the 
necessary resources, in terms of both finance and trained personnel, 
should be set apart for these programmes. As we have said earlier in 
this report there has been a growing awareness of the role of trained 
personnel in the implementation of welfare programmes. New ser¬ 
vices and programmes have been taken up and extended to areas so 
far inadequately covered. Special thought has been given to focus¬ 
sing attention on the rural areas. A significant aspect of the new 
programmes is the shift in emphasis from the provision of care and 
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'present financial year from the 1st of April, as at present, to 1st 
of July. The Estimates Committee have also recommended a 
suitable change on more than one occasion. In so far as our study 
of welfare schemes for the backward classes is concerned, we 
have been told that the main reason for which the State Govern¬ 
ments are not able to utilise the grants in full during the financial 
year is that the schemes, particularly for the tribals, cannot be 
taken up during mid-summer and in the rains when the working 
conditions in tribal areas are rendered extremely difficult. The 
problem has eased to a certain extent on account of the new 
financial procedure which assures a continuous flow of funds to the 
State Governments from the beginning of the financial year. Never¬ 
theless it will be, we think, of considerable advantage if the financial 
year begins from the start of the working season so that a good start 
is made right at the beginning and the ineffective season which would 
«ome towards the close of the year may be utilised in compilations, 
completion of records for the year and the settling of preliminaries 
for the next year. We therefore recommend that: — 

The Central Government may consider a change in financial 

year from 1st April, as at present, to 1st of July. 
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RECRUITMENT AND TRAINING OF WELFARE PERSONNEL, 

New trends in welfare administration 

Under the impact of rapidly changing socio-economic conditions, 
social problems have become more complex. Increasing industria¬ 
lisation and urbanisation have only served to accentuate these prob¬ 
lems. It is, therefore, being progressively realised that these prob¬ 
lems must be tackled on a comprehensive and scientific basis and the 
necessary resources, in terms of both finance and trained personnel, 
should be set apart for these programmes. As we have said earlier in 
this report there has been a growing awareness of the role of trained 
personnel in the implementation of welfare programmes. New ser¬ 
vices and programmes have been taken up and extended to areas so 
far inadequately covered. Special thought has been given to focus¬ 
sing attention on the rural areas. A significant aspect of the new 
programmes is the shift in emphasis from the provision of care and 
assistance for individuals in an institutional setting to the provision 
of community welfare services through the organisation of project 
centres, e.g., the WEP scheme sponsored by the CSWB. The State 
has entered the welfare field and has taken the initiative for sponsor¬ 
ing or providing a variety of welfare services. In this process, how¬ 
ever, a significant departure from the existing procedure has been 
the association of non-official workers in the actual execution of 
programmes. But it is being recognised that while the responsibi¬ 
lity for the overall direction, popular interpretation of programmes 
and mobilisation of community resources will continue to rest 
mainly with voluntary workers, the actual execution of the day-to- 
day programmes must be entrusted to paid full-time staff, specially 
trained for the job. 

Existing personnel shortages and inadequacies 

2. Welfare programmes are subject to the same checks and hin¬ 
drances as other development programmes. But the problem of 
resolving the shortages of trained personnel to man welfare pro¬ 
grammes has been made more difficult, mainly because of the present 
emphasis on programmes for rural women and children. It is difficult 
to recruit and train suitably qualified women in the requisite num¬ 
bers to work under difficult conditions on low salaries in isolated 
areas. For instance, in the largest single category of welfare person¬ 
nel, viz., the gram sevika, substantial shortages are expected. As 
against the total estimated requirement of 11,200 gram sevikas by the 
end of March, 1961, the rate of training is only about 1,000 trainees 
per year. What holds true in the field of general social welfare is 
more acutely felt in the field of tribal welfare. A recent report of the 
Estimates Committee has also drawn pointed attention to “the need 
for having trained personnel with necessary aptitude and devotion 
for social services in implementing such (welfare) programmes.”* 

*Forty-eighth Report of the. Estimates Committee on the Ministry of Home- 
Affairs, page 59 , March, 1959 
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The Report mentions that the slow progress in the implementations; 
of welfare schemes under the plan is attributed largely to the 
shortages of trained personnel. 

Observations of the Team 

3. Our studies and tours reveal that in many of the multi-purpose 
blocks and other tribal welfare centres, the personnel employed 
have neither the training nor any understanding of tribal problems. 
Again, in certain centres, we found that sanctioned posts had, remain¬ 
ed unfilled as the personnel required were not available. The wel¬ 
fare activity was, therefore, just left in abeyance. 

4. We cannot be too emphatic in saying that the personnel em¬ 
ployed in many of these areas are not quite on friendly terms with, 
the tribals. A sense of awe, more than a feeling of friendly coopera¬ 
tion, seemed to prevail among the local tribals. This is a sad com¬ 
mentary on the officials working in these areas as also on the wel¬ 
fare programmes that they are expected to organise. It would be 
wrong, however, to make any sweeping generalisation. It should 
be enough to say that special care and protection needs to be pro¬ 
vided to see that adequate training with the right approach and! 
understanding of tribal affairs is given to those employed in these 
areas. 

5. Another point which has come to our notice is that although 
it is accepted that tribals, wherever available, should be employed 
to man the welfare services in scheduled areas, there seems little 
progress in this direction. To give one illustration, it was brought 
to our notice that in the Chota Nagpur area of Bihar a number of 
educated tribal girls were available for work and, in fact, were em¬ 
ployed in other schemes in rural areas. But few of these girls have 
found employment in the multi-purpose blocks or in tribal pro¬ 
grammes in this area. It is necessary that far greater attention 
should be paid towards training tribals to man the field services in 
tribal areas. In any case, those employed should 'be trained to under¬ 
stand the problems of tribals before being engaged in welfare acti¬ 
vities for them. 

6. We have undertaken a detailed study of the specially trained 
personnel for welfare programmes because we are convinced that 
the success of these programmes is mainly conditioned by the calibre- 
of the staff provided. The present staff position is far from satis¬ 
factory and very little appears to have been done to improve this 
situation. We have drawn up our recommendations with the objec¬ 
tive of effectively linking the work of training institutions with the 1 
personnel requirements of welfare programmes. 

The broad framework 

7. The discussion on the subject of welfare personnel will be 
centred round an analysis of the demand for and supply of personnel 
required for welfare programmes run by voluntary organisations-and 
official welfare departments. 

8. The scope of the demand analysis has necessarily been restrict¬ 
ed by the following considerations: — 

(a) It is based on an assessment of the staff position of exist¬ 
ing welfare programmes (both official and voluntary- 
programmes and both trained and untrained staff); 
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(b) it does not attempt to project any estimates with regard 

to the schemes to be undertaken under the Third Five 
Year Plan, the details of which have yet to be decided 
upon; 

(c) data on official programmes cannot be considered as ade¬ 

quate, partly because the programmes are scattered over 
a variety of departments; and 

(d) data on non-official programmes are even more inade¬ 

quate, no firm data being available on the total number 
of voluntary institutions, the categories of these institu¬ 
tions, their size and staffing pattern. 

9. As regards the analysis of the supply position, it requires to 
be emphasised: — 

(a) that the need for training has only recently come to be 

accepted as necessary for the efficient functioning of wel¬ 
fare programmes; 

(b) that the response to this need can be described as more 

spontaneous than organised and, as a result, the out¬ 
turn of the training institutions, has not been directly 
linked to meeting the personnel requirements of welfare 
programmes; 

(c) that in the absence of this link, training institutions wil} 

continue to increase their out-turn of trainees and the 
welfare programmes will continue to suffer from short¬ 
ages of trained personnel; and 

(d) that in the context of resources available for welfare 

programmes, the training will necessarily have to be 
organised for different educational levels, namely 
graduate, intermediate and matriculate. 

10. As regards the respective roles of voluntary workers and 
paid staff in the conduct of welfare programmes, it is necessary to 
.state: — 

(a) that training can help to improve the efficiency of both 

voluntary workers and paid staff; 

(b) that it will be appropriate to ensure that at least paid full¬ 

time workers should have taken a formal training 
programme; and 

(c) that experience has shown that, for quite some time to 

come, voluntary workers will continue to shoulder major 
responsibilities in the field of welfare administration. 
Analysis of occupational categories 

11. Before attempting an assessment of training programmes in 
relation to personnel requirements, it is necessary to define the major 
occupational categories required to implement existing welfare pro¬ 
grammes. Such a definition of broad categories will enable us to 
arrive at some idea of the numbers involved and the educational 
level at which persons should be drawn into distinct training pro¬ 
grammes. 

Other professional categories 

12. A large number of categories will necessarily be drawn from 
fields other than social work, such as doctors, nurses, physiothera- 
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pists, teachers (general education), craft instructors, accountants and 
office superintendents. These categories, trained in their respective 
disciplines, will require to be given separate orientation courses in 
social work to enable them to function effectively in a welfare set¬ 
ting. This will make it easier for them to appreciate that, for groups 
and individuals in distress, even technical services require to be 
administered with a special sensitivity to their problems. 

Welfare categories 

13. There are, however, a number of categories with functions 
that would require specific welfare training. The existing posi¬ 
tion is far from satisfactory due mainly to the non-observance 
of minimum standards in recruitment, training and service con¬ 
ditions, both in official and voluntary welfare agencies. The diffi¬ 
culty in recruiting personnel of the correct ealibre and in the 
required numbers has led to a lowering of personnel standards. 
Financial considerations are also responsible for a number of agencies 
being prepared to accept lower standards. It is evident that one of 
the most effective ways of improving the standards of welfare ser¬ 
vices would be to improve the calibre of welfare workers. It would 
be unrealistic, however, to attempt to replace existing staff entirely 
by trained workers, as apart from the problem of re-employing 
untrained staff, it is doubtful whether the existing training prog¬ 
rammes can be expanded to turn out trained staff in the required 
numbers. It is suggested, however, that for the future, all welfare 
posts should be filled by trained personnel. Naturally, no uniform 
standards of training can be prescribed for all categories of staff 
functioning at different levels. A proper differentiation will have 
to be drawn at each level. 

Functional organisation at different levels 

14. In the existing context of welfare programmes, there are three 
major categories of welfare personnel for the execution of institu* 
tional and non-institutional programmes in the urban and rural 
areas, viz. 

(a) Administrative and senior supervisory category at the 

headquarters for supervisory duties, research and plan¬ 
ning, e.g., Directors, Research Officers; 

In training institutions, e.g., Instructors, Field Work 
Supervisors; 

In large institutions, e.g., Superintendents, Medical/ 
Psychiatric Social Workers, Probation Officers. 

(b) Intermediate Supervisory category in the urban areas, 

in medium and small-sized institutions, e.g., Superin¬ 
tendents, Community Organisers; and 
In rural areas for the direction and supervision of field 
staff in project centres, e.g., Social Education Organisers, 
Chief Welfare Organisers (Mukhya Sevikas). 

(c) Field level workers 

In rural areas, e.g., Gram Sevikas; and 

In urban areas, e.g., Welfare Workers, Recreation Leaders 

and Assistants in Welfare Institutions. 


21 P.C. 
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Minimum levels of education and training 

15. The next step is to relate these three major functional cate¬ 
gories to the existing job opportunities in the field and with the 
following factors, viz., minimum educational qualifications required 
for each category, the numbers that can be trained and the salaries 
and serivce conditions that can be offered to persons prepared to 
take up and continue with a career in the welfare field. In this con¬ 
text we recommend: — 

(a) That category (a) positions—‘administrative and senior 
supervisory’—should he filled by persons with minimum 
graduate qualifications plus two years of training in social 
work. 

(b) That category (b) positions—‘intermediate supervisory ’— 
should he filled hy persons recruited at the intermediate level 
with two years of training in social work or, in the alterna¬ 
tive, from, among graduates with one year of training in 
social work. 

(c) That category (c) positions—‘field level workers’—should 
he drawn from among matriculates with two years of train¬ 
ing in social work. 

16. In addition to insisting on minimum educational qualifications 
and training, it will be necessary to carefully examine (through a 
pre-selection test) each candidate who offers to work in the field of 
welfare. Preference in recruitment should be given to those persons 
who have some background and experience in social work, give 
evidence of an aptitude for social work and a sense of devotion to 
working with and for the people. 

Assessment of welfare personnel requirements 

17. It is difficult to attempt any assessment of the requirements 
of welfare personnel with any degree of precision in the absence of 
firm data on 

(i) the staffing patterns of existing welfare programmes; and 

(ii) the pattern of development programmes for welfare 

envisaged under the Third Plan. 

An attempt has been made to collect data on the existing staff 
position at the Centre and in the States. The question of projec¬ 
tions for the Third Plan has had to be left over as it will be possible 
to fill in the details only after the outline of the social welfare pro¬ 
gramme in the Third Plan has been finalised. 

Estimates for voluntary agencies 

18. Basic data on voluntary welfare organisations is almost entire¬ 
ly lacking. It is not possible to give even a firm estimate of the total 
number of volutary welfare agencies in the country. It is even more 
difficult to arrive at an idea of their staffing patterns, the number of 
trained staff they employ and the salary scales they offer. Several 
directories of welfare agencies have been compiled in different cities 
at the instance of the Indian Conference of Social Work and its State 
branches. But the bases of the compilation of these directories are 
so varied, the extent of coverage is so divergent and the revision of 
these directories so infrequent, that they cannot be used to provide 
a comprehensive picture of voluntary organisations in the country. 
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19. The other source of data is the Central Social W elfare Board 
which has sanctioned grants-in-aid to as many as 5,200 voluntary 
institutions so far. Assuming that double counting of such institu¬ 
tions, as have received grants-in-aid on more than one occasion, will 
be off-set by the number ofj institutions whose applications for aid 
have been rejected by the Board, it will be safe to say that there 
are at least 5,000 voluntary welfare agencies in the country. Work¬ 
ing from this base* it will be possible to estimate that these 5,000 
institutions employ, on the average, between 5,000—7,500 workers 
with a job content that would require welfare training. The field 
studies initiated by the Study Team among a sample of 289 institu¬ 
tions, aided by the CSWB, would indicate that an average institu¬ 
tion employs between 1-2 workers requiring welfare training. 
Taking the various factors of the type of service dffered (general or 
specialised), the pattern of organisation (institutional or non- 
institutional) and the size of the institution (in terms ofi resources 
and number of beneficiaries), one may venture upon the estimate 
that 5,000 existing institutions would be in a position to employ 
at least 5,000 persons in supervisory categories (2,500 graduates with 
welfare training and 2,500 intermediates with welfare training) and 
another 2,500 field level workers (matriculates with welfare training). 
It is not possible to say how many of the existing staff in position 
have had any formal training in social work. 

Estimates for official programmes 

20. The data on the existing staff position of official programmes 
also reveal a number of gaps. An attempt, however, has been made 
to estimate the probable numbers of welfare personnel employed in 
the various ministries, departments and boards at the Centre and in 
the States. 

21. Central Government. —At the Centre, welfare personnel are 
distributed among the Ministries of Education, Home Affairs, Health, 
Community Development and the offices of the Planning Commission 
and the Commissioner for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes 
(the Central Social Welfare Board will be dealt with separately). 
The various occupational categories include Directors, Advisers, 
Officers on Special Duty, Assistant Commissioners, Research Officers, 
Economic Investigators, Technical Assistants etc. The estimated 
number of staff in positions that require welfare training is approxi¬ 
mately 90 officers, all of whom are required to have qualifications 
above graduate standard. It may be mentioned that designations and 
qualifications of the existing staff in position have been largely 
conditioned by the setting in which they function at oresent. For 
example, education officers dealing with social welfare schemes in 
the Ministry of Education were recruited more with reference to 
educational administration than welfare administration. 

22. The Central Social Welfare Board. —The staff position in the 
CSWB includes a project officer, inspecting officers, research officers 
and technical assistants, in all about 45 officers with graduate 
qualifications. This office is relatively recent in origin and its entire 
programme is directed solely towards welfare activities. Although 
social work qualifications have been specified as essential, only 3 
out of 20 officers in position have any formal social work training. 
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23. State Government .—The aver-all staff position of welfare 
departments of the State Governments can only be described as 
obscure. In some States, welfare activities are distributed over a 
wide range of welfare departments. Madras is a case in point with 
specific welfare programmes administered by the departments of 
Rural Development Projects, Harijan Welfare, Women’s Welfare, 
Certified Schools and Vigilance Service, Probation, Home, Education, 
Public Health and the State Social Welfare Board. In some other 
States, an attempt has been made to integrate various welfare 
activities under one welfare department. But even here the content 
of programmes is not uniform and varies with the .special problems 
of the State and the particular stage reached in the development 
of welfare administration. In Rajasthan, for example, there is a 
unified social welfare department but the major emphasis of the 
programme is on schemes for the welfare of backward classes. In 
Madhya Pradesh, the social welfare department combines pro¬ 
grammes of social welfare, panchayats and social education. In 
the wake of States reorganisation, an attempt is being made by 
the Government of Madhya Pradesh to adopt the pattern of 
organisation evolved in the Mahakoshal area of the former Madhya 
Pradesh State as the model for the other component units of the 
State. Welfare administration in States like Bombay, West Bengal 
and Madras has been conditipned by the existence of large metro¬ 
politan areas and a relatively well-developed pattern of voluntary 
welfare organisations. States like Assam, Orissa and Bihar have 
had to develop individual patterns of administration to meet the 
welfare needs of tribal people. The staff categories with distinct 
welfare functions can be located in the various departments at the 
headquarters, at the district/field levels and in institutions run 
directly byi departments. The available data would indicate that 
the break up of the existing staff in positions requiring welfare 
training employed by all the State Governments is as follows: 


Number of 

Location Welfare 

Staff 


(0 

At headquarters 

100 

(«) 

At the district level 

450 

(fit) 

At the field level 

3,500 

(*») 

In institutions 

350 


Total . 4,400 


Of these staff, it would be safe to assume that those at the head¬ 
quarters (100) and at the district level (450) should be trained gra¬ 
duates and at the field level, say 1,000, should be trained graduates 
and the remaining 2,500 workers should be trained matriculates. In 
the institutions run departmentally by Government, the majority of 
superintendents should be graduates. No data, however, are avail¬ 
able on the number of trained staff in position. 
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24. State Social Welfare Boards. —In the offices of the State Social 
Welfare Boards, the categories of welfare staff include welfare 
officers, welfare inspectors and community organisers. The welfare 
extension projects are staffed by mukhya sevikas, women social 
education organisers (drawn from the block staff in the coordinated 
projects) and gram sevikas. The total number of welfare staff 
employed in the offices of the State Boards and in the welfare 
extension projects may be estimated at say 500 graduates and about 
3,000 matriculates (gram sevikas). Arrangements have been made 
for the training of gram sevikas. In fact, the field-studies conduct¬ 
ed by us indicate that the field staff in position have generally been 
through a course of training. But it is only very recently that 
arrangements have been made for the training of mukhya sevikas. 


25. Training institutions. —The training institutions for welfare 
workers include professional schools at the graduate and under¬ 
graduate levels; special programme-centred training courses for 
gram sevikas and social education organisers run by Kasturba 
Gandhi National Memorial Trust and the Ministries of Food & 


Agriculture and Community Development; short-term inservice 
training programmes conducted by welfare departments and short¬ 
term training courses conducted by schools of social work on behalf 
of employing agencies e.g. training programmes for after-care 
workers, tribal welfare workers etc. The staff position of these 
training institutions may be estimated at 150 graduates and 50 under¬ 
graduates. 

26. These estimates of welfare staff in position under the various 
programmes can be summarised as follows: — 


Employing Agency 


Educational levels 

Graduates Under Matricula- 
Graduates cates 


Central Government 

too 

•• 

•• 

C.S.W.B. .... 

50 


.. 

State Governments 

850 

1,000 

2,500 

State Boards 

500 

•• 

3,000 

Voluntary Organisations 

2,500 

2,500 

2,500 

Training Institutions . 

150 

50 


Total 

4 >i 50 

3,550 

8,000 


An analysis of training programmes 

27. Organisation of training programmes for welfare too rkers .— 
The distinctive characteristic of training programmes for welfare 
workers is that they attempt to strike a balance between theoretical 
instruction and a programme of field work simulating actual field 
conditions under the supervision of trained staff. 
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Graduate level training programmes 

28. The first School—two years duration. —The first short orienta¬ 
tion course for voluntary workers was organised by the Social Ser¬ 
vice League, Bombay in the early ninteen-twenties. It was only in 
1936, however, that the Sir Dorabji Tata Graduate School of Social 
Work was started in order to provide the first formal full-fledged 
training programme. The first Director of the School was an 
American and the finance was provided by the philanthropic Tata 
Trusts. It must be emphasised that the first school was started at 
the graduate level, even though no under-graduate school existed 
at that time, (nor, for that matter, does any integrated under¬ 
graduate programme exists even now); that it was considered better 
to keep the school outside the aegis of a University, at least in the 
formative stages and that the first Director had to do a lot of spade 
work in the community to establish the need for trained workers. 

29. Later Schools. —The need for trained workers having gradual¬ 
ly been established, it was a decade later in 1946 that another 
graduate school was established at the Kashi Vidyapith, Varanasi 
in Uttar Pradesh. In 1948, the first graduate school to be attached 
to a University was started at Delhi Other graduate schools follow¬ 
ed at Lucknow, Baroda, Madras and Agra. There was a brief 
halt in progress and then in 1957 three graduate schools were 
started, one each at Waltair (Andhra University), Mangalore and 
Madras and in 1958 two schools were opened at Coimbatore and 
Beawar (Rajasthan). 


30. Present out-turn. —There are, at present, 13 graduate schools 
of social work in the country and the following table is an index of 
the increase in the annual out-turn of these schools: 


Year 



No. of 
graduate 
schools 

Estimated 
annual 
outturn 
of students 


1938 

• 1 

> • 

. I 

12 


1948 

* 

• 

. I 

30 


1938 

• 

• 

6 

174 


1959 

(Estimated) 

• 

. 

9 

303* 


i960 

(Estimated) 

• 


II 

357* 



31. The total number of students that have graduated from these 
schools during the period 1938—58 has been estimated at 1,087 train¬ 
ed workers. If to these figures are added data on the schools at 
Agra and Lucknow, it will be seen that the annual out-turn of 
graduate schools (two year duration) will be between 400—450 
trained workers. 


♦Data on two schools at Agra and Lucknow were not available. 
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32. Graduate Schools (one year/six months duration). —There 
are another five graduate schools in the country where the dura¬ 
tion of the training courses is from six months to one year. One 
such school was started at Coimbatore in 1953 and the other three 


were started in 1957 at Calcutta, Ranchi and Ernakulam. The 
remaining school at Madras has not indicated the date of its estab¬ 
lishment. The average annual out-turn figures of these graduate 
schools (duration one year/six months) is detailed below: 


No. of 

Estimated 

Year 

schools 

annual 

out-turn 

of 

students 

1954 

» . . . I 

20 

1958 

5 

90 

1959 

(Estimated) 

5 

105 

i960 

(Estimated) 

5 

105 


The total out-turn of these institutions during the period 1954—58 
has been estimated at 464 trained workers. 


Under-graduate level training programmes 

33. Existing programmes. —The programmes of graduate schools 
of social work in India are not supported at present by under¬ 
graduate training programmes. It may be mentioned that this 
holds true not only in India, but in other countries as well. As a 
result, the number of background courses cut severely into the two 
years available for welfare training at the graduate level. In line 
with a recent trend, three under-graduate schools have been set up, 
one each at Bombay, Mysore and Mangalore with estimated out¬ 
turn of 90 students per year. By the year 1958, 144 students had 
successfully completed the course of training conducted by these 
schools. But the out-turn of these schools is not linked with any 
training programme at the graduate level. 

Diversion of out-turn to labour welfare 

34. Whether students should offer subjects for specialisation or 
special interest during the study in a school of social work is a matter 
which needs to be carefully examined. A number of schools pro¬ 
vide such opportunities for specialisation, though the generic approach 
in training is followed by some institutions. Of the students under¬ 
going training in ten social work schools offering fields of speciali¬ 
sation in the current year (1957-58), the following percentages have 
been worked out for each field: 


Percentage 

(o) Labour Welfare and Personnel Management .... 48 

(b) Rural Welfare 15 
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(c) Family and Child Welfare ...... 8 

(d) Medical and Psychiatric Social Work .... 8 

( e) Correctional Administration and Juvenile Delinquency . 4 

(/) Institutional and aftercare services .... 2 

(<>) Group work and Community Organisation ... x 

(h) Social Research . x 

(0 Tribal Welfare. i 

(j) Not indicated ........ 12 


35. These figures have been borne out by the following data 
available in respect of the out-turn of five training institutions dur¬ 
ing the last five years (1953—58), viz., out of 564 students offering 
different subjects of specialisation, as many as 329 specialised in 
Labour Welfare and Personnel Management as against 63 students 
in Rural Welfare, 59 students in Family and Child Welfare and 50 
students in Medical and Psychiatric Social Work. The analysis indi¬ 
cates that at least 50 per cent of the existing out-turn of graduate and 
under-graduate schools are channelised into the field of Labour Wel¬ 
fare and Personnel Management, and as such will not be available 
for the execution of general programmes of social welfare. 

36'. It is evident that the general welfare fields have not 
drawn students in relation to the size of the development pro¬ 
grammes drawn up by the Government and voluntary agencies. 
This evident bias on the part of students can easily be explain¬ 
ed; it is only in the field of Labour Welfare that statutory recog¬ 
nition has been given to the role of the trained worker in industry 
with a precise definition of minimum qualification for recruitment 
and minimum salary scales and service conditions. In the absence 
of a clear statement of opportunities available in general fields of 
social welfare, the .majority of the best students will continue to be 
drawn away to specialisation in the field of labour welfare, personnel 
management and allied subjects. 

Specialised training programmes for labour welfare 

37. Apart from courses in industrial relations and labour welfare 
that find a prominent place in the curricula of schools of social work, 
there are separate schools having training programmes directed 
entirely to preparing students for specialised careers in the field of 
industrial relations, personnel management and labour welfare. 
There are 4 such schools at Calcutta, Jamshedpur, Patna and Bombay 
with an estimated annual Out-turn of about 175 students. For the 
purposes of this study, however, the out-turn of these schools does 
not materially affect the supply position of trained personnel in the 
general field of social welfare. 

Graduate training —need for standardisation 

38. An analysis of the training programmes of graduate schools 
of social work reveals the following variations: — 

(a) Duration of training —between 6 months and 2 years; 
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(b) Basis of programmes —part-time or full-time courses of 

study; 

(c) Staff patterns —wholly or mainly part-time staff or combi¬ 

nation of full-time staff and visiting lecturers; 

(d) JRatio of trained teachers to pupils —from 1-84 to 1*7; 

(e) Supervised field work programme —no organised pro¬ 

gramme in some institutions; in others a field work pro¬ 
gramme that provides work experience in various set¬ 
tings under the supervision of trained staff. 

(f) Auspices —some are affiliated to a University, others to a 

Central Institute and still others are independent insti¬ 
tutions. 

39. Advisory Board on Social Welfare.—The functions of the 
reconstituted Advisory Board on Social Welfare in the Ministry of 
Education include: — 

(a) examining the curricula of the Graduate Schools of Social 

Work; and 

(b) improving the standard of teaching in institutions of social 

work and to maintain and promote cooperation between 
these institutions. 

40. The Advisory Board has a significant .role to play in securing 
the necessary standardisation of training programmes. That it has 
not been able to succeed in this regard is due partly to the fact that 
the problem is complex and partly because the Board has not been 
able to devote sufficient time and attention to resolving the present 
tangle. It has been ascertained that since the inception of the Board 
in the year 1950 not more than five meetings have been held. Then 
again, the Board will require to be strengthened in terms of the 
trained staff required to work out the details of standardisation, 
priority being given to standardisation of subjects such as social 
research. The Board, it must be said, starts with the special ad¬ 
vantage of having among its members the heads of the major schools 
of social work and representatives of the important agencies which 
employ a large number of trained workers in the field of welfare. 

Expansion of out-turn of Graduate Schools 

41. It is extremely doubtful whether the existing graduate schools 
can meet the demand in terms of sheer numbers of senior supervisory 
personnel on the present basis of organisation. Apart from the exist¬ 
ing backlog, there will be increasing demands for personnel to staff 
the rapidly expanding development programmes at the upper levels. 
There are obvious limitations on increasing the number of students to 
be admitted to the existing graduate schools, especially as it is intend¬ 
ed to keep the pupil-teacher ratio within reasonable limits and to pro¬ 
vide all students with adequate field-work experience. The alterna¬ 
tive is that of starting new schools; but there again there will be 
the snag of securing suitably qualified and experienced teachers. 
The existing schools^suffer from this handicap and the position in 
the new schools cannot be expected to be any better. In starting 
new institutions, however care should be taken to avoid the exist- 
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ing imbalance which locates training schools in certain urban con¬ 
centrations like Bombay and Madras to the relative exclusion of 
other less favoured States and the rural areas in particular. In 
locating new schools, an equitable distribution among the States 
should be kept in mind and as far as possible, opportunities should 
be provided for giving students training in an appropriate atmos¬ 
phere. This is especially true for students being prepared to work 
in the rural areas and among tribal peoples. 

42. If the training programmes are expected to function with any 
measure of success, it will be necessary to relate the admission policy 
of these institutions with the personnel requirements of the various 
development programmes in the welfare field. It will be necessary 
to provide for personnel requirements over a minimum period of 
five years and relate the admission policy of the training schools to 
these requirements, not merely in terms of overall numbers but to 
the particular fields of specialisation in which trained personnel will 
be required. The existing untrained staff in position pose a very 
special problem. It is, doubtful whether it can be arranged for all 
of them to undergo some sort of training. Most of the employers 
will be reluctant to release their staff for this purpose and it must 
also be kept in mind that quite a large proportion of the existing 
staff are far too old to go through a training programme. We, 
therefore, recommend that: — 

(a) The Advisory Board on Social Welfare should he suit¬ 
ably re-organised and provided with the necessary 
executive machinery to undertake the following func¬ 
tions :— 

(i) organisation of a system of recognition for training 
institutions in the different fields of welfare; 

(ii) approval of the syllabi of these institutions and defini¬ 
tion of minimum standards for educational practice; 

(iii) development of text books and teaching materials based 
on Indian conditions; and 

(iv) development of field work programmes under the super¬ 
vision of trained staff as an integral part of the various train¬ 
ing programmes. 

(b) Steps should be taken to relate the admission policy of 
training institutions with the requirements of welfare per¬ 
sonnel to man development programmes; personnel require¬ 
ments should be estimated on a five-year basis and the 
admission policy should cover not only the total numbers 
involved but should also take into account the special welfare 
fields for which personnel are required. 

(c) As most of the existing training institutions are located 
in the urban areas, new training institutions should, as far 
as possible, be located in or within ea£y reach of the rural 
areas so that the training programmes are conducted in a 
more appropriate setting. 
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(d) While all new recruits will be drawn from among train¬ 
ed personnel, orientation courses should be organised for 
untrained personnel, already in position. 

Emphasis on under-graduate training 

43. So far the emphasis in the organisation of training programmes 
has generally been at the graduate level. There are only 3 under¬ 
graduate schools in the country with a limited out-turn of about 99 
students per year and not linked with any graduate training pro¬ 
gramme. It is evident that there will be a very large demand of 
personnel at the intermediate level. While it will be possible to 
organise a one-year training programme at the graduate level, this 
will only meet a part of the total demand. The major burden of the 
training programmes will necessarily be at the under-graduate level 
which can prepare students over a two-year period of training for 
taking up specific careers as mukhiya sevikas, superintendents of 
welfare institutions and the like. 

44. In the absence of a sound basis of under-graduate training,, 
graduate schools find that the number of pre-professional courses cut 
into the available teaching time and could, with greater effect, have 
been organised at the under-graduate stage. It would be possible to 
link together the under-graduate and graduate training programmes 
on a regular basis so that the graduate schools can select from among 
better prepared students, and in turn the students who have under¬ 
gone a course of under-graduate training can look forward to- 
improving their qualifications on the completion of a graduate train¬ 
ing programme. We, therefore, recommend that:— 

(a) Under-graduate training programmes should be organis¬ 
ed on a two year basis to prepare students for specific 
careers as mukhya sevikas, superintendents of welfare 
institutions etc. 

(b) The under-graduate and graduate training programmes 
should be linked together so that experienced welfare 
workers could qualify themselves for higher responsibilities 
on the completion of suitable training courses. 

Programme-centred training courses 

Training programme for gram sevikas 

45. According to the original programme, the CSWB required as 
many as 6,000 gram sevikas to work in the project centres organised 
under the WEPs in the rural areas. With the organisation of coordi¬ 
nated WEPs in the community development areas, the number of 
gram sevikas required went up to 11,200. It was decided to entrust 
the training of gram sevikas to the Kasturba Gandhi National Memo¬ 
rial Trust which started 15 training centres in different States for 
this purpose. Later, another 9 centres were established and by the 
end of March 1958, 2,500 candidates were admitted to the training 
programmes and 2,300 gram sevikas have since completed their 
training. In order to step up the annual out-turn of gram sevikas, 
the CSWB have entrusted their training to a few other suitable non¬ 
governmental institutions. 
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Training programmes for S.E.Os and Gram Sevikas 

46. The Community Development programme also includes 
schemes for the welfare of rural women and children with the follow¬ 
ing staff pattern, viz., a woman S.E.O. and two gram sevikas in each 
block area. Arrangements have been made to conduct a 5-months 
course for social education organisers in 10 training centres set up 
for the purpose. The educational qualifications of the trainees varies 
from intermediate to graduate level. The average annual out-turn of 
S.E.Os is about 500 trainees and about 2,500 S.E.Os have been train' 
ed so far. 

47. The training of gram sevikas for work in the C.D. area has 
been organised by the Ministry of Food and Agriculture in coopera¬ 
tion with the Home Science Wings attached to the extension training 
centres. The CSWB is also considering to have part of its require¬ 
ments of gram sevikas met through these training centres. 

Training programmes for backward classes > welfare workers 

48. A 5J months training course is conducted at Ranchi for social 
education organisers posted to work in special multi-purpose blocks. 
A separate one year in-service training programme is conducted at 
the Tata Institute of Social Sciences, Bombay for the welfare officers 
deputed by the State Governments and experienced workers for the 
Bhartiya Adimjati Sevak Sangh and other non-official agencies 
functioning in the tribal areas. The first course was begun in 
August, 1957 with 19 trainees, 14 from the State Governments and 
5 from the Bhartiya Adimjati Sevak Sangh. Another 32 candidates 
have been admitted to the second course. The minimum educational 
qualification for admission is a graduate degree but this condition 
is relaxed in the case of experienced non-graduates. The training 
programme combines 6 months of theoretical instruction and 6 
months of field work in scheduled tribal areas and in special multi¬ 
purpose tribal blocks. ! 

49. The Bhartiya Adimjati Sevak Sangh and its affiliated bodies 
have 5 training centres for tribal welfare workers. There are three 
other such centres run by the State Governments of Orissa and 
Madhya Pradesh. Likewise for field workers in Harijan welfare, 
the Bhartiya Depressed Classes League and the Harijan Sevak Sangh 
hold short-term training courses of varying duration ranging from 
3 weeks to 3 months. Most of the candidates are of the matriculation 
level, sometimes lower. 

Field level staff 

50. The average duration of the existing training programme for 
field staff does not exceed one year. In the light of the special 
requirements of training programmes for welfare workers and the 
special combination of class room instruction and supervised field¬ 
work experience, a year can hardly be considere adequate duration. 
Relationship with■ work programme in the field 

51. The present work programme of the welfare extension pro¬ 
jects is centred round activities such as the organisation of a balwadi, 
social education classes, cultural and recreational programmes. Yet, 
in a number of training centres, it has been observed that relatively 
greater emphasis is given to activities such as spinning and weaving. 
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For example, a special problem faced by the field staff in the village 
centres is the need to deal with social forces that affect life in the 
villages. And yet very little emphasis is given to subjects such as 
rural sociology or acquiring an understanding of the forces that 
govern rural life. In the field of welfare of backward classes, it is 
necessary that a welfare worker should have not only an under 
standing of general social welfare but should also acquire a basic 
minimum knowledge of the economic and cultural aspects of the 
special groups and communities that he/she will be called upon to 
deal with. 

Craft training 

52. In examining the craft programmes undertaken by the project 
centres, we have drawn a clear distinction between domestic crafts 
and economic crafts to be organised on a production basis under the 
direction of the Extension Officer (Industries) at the block level. 
The latter programme may, in certain cases, extend to specialised 
training for employment in various industries. It is also necessary 
in organising craft training programme for backward class trainees 
to provide for a large number of competent instructors in a wide 
variety of vocations and trades. 

Organisation of a field work programme 

53. The organisation of a training programme for field level wel¬ 
fare personnel requires that class room instruction be integrated with 
a supervised field work programme. In the absence of trained staff 
in welfare agencies in the rural areas, the field work programme 
will continue, for some time, to be the responsibility of trained staff 
attached to each training centre. Such a programme would require 
to be phased over the entire training period so as to include initial 
observational visits and supervised field work under conditions 
approximating a reality situation. In a number of training institu¬ 
tions, very little time is given to field work. It is important that the 
distribution of time between class room instruction and field work 
experience should be more even. 

Experimental projects 

54. The work of the training institutions can be given a more 
realistic basis if government can be persuaded to entrust them 
with the responsibility for conducting projects and programmes 
on an experimental basis. In one of the States visited by the 
Team, we were glad to see that the Principal of an extension train¬ 
ing centre held additional charge of the post of block develop¬ 
ment officer. It was possible for him to provide his students with 
field work opportunities, and at the same time, he was able to 
strengthen the work programme undertaken at the block level. It 
was evidently a two-way process in the exchange of ideas and experi¬ 
ence and we are convinced that training institutions should be 
entrusted with similar experimental projects. It would also be help¬ 
ful if the training centres are located at the block headquarters and 
close to other trainning centres for other field level personnel. 
Location of Training Centres in rural areas 

55. As the major demand for field level welfare personnel will 
continue to be for the implementation of rural programme, it is neces¬ 
sary, that training centres should be located in rural areas so as to 
provide the trainees with experience in an appropriate environment. 
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While some training centres in rural areas will also meet the require¬ 
ments of welfare workers for backward classes, an additional num¬ 
ber of centres would have to be opened in tribal areas. 

Integration of existing training programmes 

56. As mentioned earlier, several agencies are simultaneously con¬ 
ducting training programmes for gram sevikas. The question of the 
integration of these training programmes in terms of content, syllabi 
and standards has already received some attention. The need for 
securing this integration of programmes has assumed a certain 
measure of urgency as it is intended that all WEPs to be set up in 
future will be of .the coordinated pattern. If trainees from these 
various training centres are to work efficiently and in harmony, it 
is necessary that the training programmes should be integrated at an 
early date. 

Training for welfare of backward classes 

57. What holds good in the field of training in social welfare is 
much more valid in the field of training for backward classes. It has 
already been stated earlier that a number of voluntary organisations 
and State Governments are running courses for these workers. Each 
course has its own syllabus and set of standards. It seems obvious 
that the training for welfare workers for backward classes will have 
to be grouped, under two major heads, e.g., one for those working 
with Scheduled and Denotified Tribes and the other for those work¬ 
ing with Scheduled Castes and other backward classes. The content 
of the training course, in each case, will fall in three parts, viz.: — 

(i) general grounding in welfare; 

(ii) specialised instruction in regard to the particular group 

which the trainee is likely to serve; and 

(iii) general orientation in economic and cultural aspects which 

fall within the purview of programmes and develop¬ 
ment of backward classes. 

Refresher and orientation courses 

58. It will be of great help to welfare staff who have com¬ 
pleted a period of actual work in the field, if arrangements 
could be made to organise refresher courses for them at regular 
intervals. Such refresher courses have been organised at the 
Home Economics Wings attached to the extension training centres 
of the Ministry of Food and Agriculture. It is also suggested 
that a simple and effective way to improve the existing standards 
of welfare institutions would be through the organisation of 
short-term in-service training courses for untrained staff, already 
in position. It will not be possible or desirable to replace these 
workers; instead, it is suggested that an effort be made to improve 
their professional skills and efficiency. Orientation courses should 
also be organised for technical staff employed in the welfare pro¬ 
jects, namely, teachers, engineers, overseers, doctors and other health 
personnel. These orientation courses have a special significance in 
programmes for the welfare of Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes or such individuals and groups in distress, who would require 
to be treated with more than the usual sympathy and understanding. 
The Team, therefore, recommends that: — 

(a) The duration of the training course for gram sevikas 
should be extended to a minimum period of two years. 
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(b) The various courses taught at the training centres should 
he directly related to the actual duties and problems that the 
staff will be called upon to deal with in the field, and greater 
time should be set apart for courses on child-psychology, 
pre-school education and an understanding of the social 
forces that govern rural life. 

(c) A distinction should be drawn between domestic crafts 
and economic crafts and the gram sevikas should be made 
proficient to teach domestic crafts, as an alternative to pro¬ 
viding a separate craft instructor. 

(d) Training programmes should integrate class room 
instruction with a field-work programme supervised by 
trained staff. This field-work programme should be phased 
over two-year training period on the following basis :— 

(i) a period of field-work in a project centre with limit¬ 
ed responsibility given to the trainee for running 
specific items of the programme over a period of a year 
as a supplement to class-room instruction; and 

(ii) an extended period of field-work, say three months, 
during which the trainee will be posted to work with a 
gram sevika and will shoulder responsibilities that are 
almost equivalent to the actual work situation. 

(e) In order to further enrich the field-work experience. 
Government should entrust the training institutions with 
projects and programmes on an experimental basis. The 
successful methods evolved in these projects could also be 
adopted in other projects. 

(f) New training centres should appropriately be located 
near other training centres at block headquarters. 

(g) The two distinct training programmes for gram sevikas, 
conducted at present by KGNM Trust and the Home Econo¬ 
mics Wing, should be integrated at an early date on the 
following lines: — 

(i) the content of the two training programmes should 
be identical; 

(ii) minimum training standards should be observed by 
both programmes in respect of the number of trained 
teachers, the teacher-pupil ratio, the organisation of 
field work, the maintenance of libraries and the scientific 
orientation given to trainees; 

(iii) text books should be prepared in the context of 
field conditions; and 

(iv) each training centre should have at least one train¬ 
ed teacher drawn from the field of education, another 
from home economics and a third from social welfare. 
The cooperation of visiting lecturers can be secured 
from the rural extension training centres for the con¬ 
duct of courses on agriculture and animal husbandry. 
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(h) Periodic refresher courses should be organised for train¬ 
ed field staff, who have completed a period of service, on 
the lines followed by the Home Economics Wing. 

(i) For those already serving in the field or in supervisory 
position, short-term in-service training should be provided 
so as to bring them on par with others who may receive the 
proposed training. 

(j) Orientation courses should be provided for all the tech¬ 
nical personnel, namely, teachers, engineers, overseers, 
doctors and other health personnel who are required to work 
among Scheduled Tribes or in Scheduled Areas. 

(k) With regard to the content of the training programme 
for the auxiliary nurse-cum-midwife undertaken by the 
Ministry of Health the standard syllabus should be followed 
and should include a course in family planning. 

Recruitment and training of trainers 

59. A number of recommendations have been made for improving 
the standards of training provided by schools at different levels. 
Special emphasis has been laid on ensuring that training pro¬ 
grammes take on a more positive content; they should be directly 
related to the problems in the field and should deal with trainees 
with a minimum educational standard. It is necessary, therefore, 
that teachers at the training centres should themselves be recruited 
with a minimum standard of training and experience in their parti¬ 
cular fields of specialisation. Necessary incentives may have to be 
given to attract suitable persons as teachers by way of improved 
salary scales, special allowances and permanent appointments. It 
will also be necessary to orient these teachers who, in addition to 
the necessary qualifications and supervisory experience, require to 
be oriented to working together in the achievement of the specific 
objectives of the welfare programme. The Team recommends that: — 

(a) Minimum standards should be maintained in the recruit¬ 
ment of teachers for the training centres in terms of training 
and experience in their particular fields of specialisation, 
e.g., education, home economics and social welfare work. 

(b) Incentive should be given to attract teachers of the 
necessary calibre to these training centres in terms of 
improved salary scales, special allowances and arrangements 
for deputation from existing departments. 

(c) Orientation programmes should be provided for these 
teachers in terms of special requirement of a welfare pro¬ 
gramme. 

(d) Refresher courses should be organised at intervals to 
keep these teachers in touch with changing problems in the 
welfare field and their solutions. 

Factors in recruitment 

Recruitment of gram sevikas 

60. Difficulties are experienced in a number of States in the 
recuitment of gram sevikas for work in rural areas, both in terms 
of numbers and calibre. Some idea of the proportion of the prob- 



lem can be secured by the fact that only 3,000 gram sevikas have 
been trained by the end of March, 1958, as against an estimated 
requirement of 11,200 gram sevikas by the end of the Second Plan 
period. The CSWB have pointed out that the problem is acute in 
States such as Rajasthan, Bihar and Orissa.* 

The position in the field 

61. The field studies conducted by the Study Team reveal 
that 24 per cent of the gram sevikas, posted in the project centres 
studied by the Research Unit, were matriculates and about 50 
per cent have passed the middle school standard. About 38 per 
cent of the gram sevikas have been through a programme-centred 
training course but had little actual field experience. Though 
73 per cent of the gram sevikas belong to the age group 21—35 years, 
as many as 13 per cent were below 20 years of age. As regards 
the marital status, 42 per cent of the gram sevikas were married; 
33 per cent were unmarried and 25 per cent were either widowed 
or divorced. 

Factors that affect the programme 

62. Due to the various difficulties experienced, in the recruitment 
of qualified women workers to serve in the rural welfare centres, a 
number of employing authorities have found it necessary to relax 
the minimum educational standards below the matriculation level. 
This has had an adverse effect on the standard of training attained 
in the training centres and on the quality of the, work programme. 
The Team considers it inadvisable to sacrifice the quality of person¬ 
nel and the content of the programme merely to attain over-ambi¬ 
tious physical targets. If the gram sevika is expected to carry out her 
functions, with minimum efficiency, she should have reached at least 
the matriculation, level of education. The content of the programme 
calls for the services of a mature woman whose advice will be readily 
acceptable to village women. We are of the opinion that if the 
programmes are to register any measure of success, the gram sevikas 
should preferably be recruited from within the age group of 25—35 
years. The present emphasis of welfare programmes in the rural 
areas only serves to highlight the need for recruiting field level 
workers from among persons with a rural background. It is only 
those persons who are prepared to live and work'in the villages that 
can be expected to bring a measure of understanding to their work 
and to the solution of rural problems. This consideration also holds- 
true in the tribal areas where it has been emphasised by a number 
of authorities that apart from being prepared to undertake welfare 
work, the field level workers should have a special sympathy for 
and understanding of the problems of tribal people. Special facili¬ 
ties should be provided during the course of the training programme 
for acquiring proficiency in the local language, particularly with 
regard to tribal dialects. The Team, therefore, recommends that:— 

(a) The minimum educational qualifications of the trainees 

should he the matriculation standard. 

(b) They should preferably be drawn from within the age 

group 25—35 years. 
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,{c) They should be selected from among persons with « 
iiwi background. i 

(d) The twinges, especially those recruited for work in tribal 
areas, should be assisted during the training period in acquir¬ 
ing proficiency in the local language. 

Minimum service conditions 

Minimum Service conditions for field staff 

63. Ail these considerations, detailed above, will be rendered com¬ 
pletely unrealistic if steps are not taken immediately to improve the 
service conditions of field-staff. It is only if welfare workers, who are 
called upon to do a difficult job under more difficult conditions, can 
be assured of adequate incentives that one can expect the correct 
service. One of the first problems that requires attention is the 
existing feeling of insecurity among field staff employed indefinitely 
on a temporary basis. A case in point that high-lights the present 
untenable situation is the women’s welfare department of a major 
State where although the department was established as far back,, 
as 1931, no progress has been registered in making the staff perma¬ 
nent. The present uncertain status of the CSWB and State Social 
Welfare Boards prevents taking a decision on the permanency of 
Staff. What makes the situation more painful is the fact that 
although staff in the welfare extension projects are performing 
similar functions, they have not been brought on par with other 
welfare staff belonging to a regular Government department, e.g., 
the mukhya sevika in a coordinated pattern WEP working alongside 
the woman SEO from the block staff. Then again, when women 
workers are expected to live and work in the villages where the 
project centres are located, it will be necessary to provide them with 
secure and adequate housing at little or no rent. Another factor 
that leads to discontent is that efficient and hard-working gram 
sevikas with an exemplary record of service lack opportunities for 
promotion. The Team, therefore, recommends that:— 

The following steps should be taken to improve the service 
conditions of the field-level staff, viz.: — 

(a) The field staff at present employed by the CSWB, for 
the purposes of the WEP programme, e.g., gram sevikas y 
mukhya sevikas, should be absorbed into permanent Govern¬ 
ment service and should then be deputed to work in the 
WEPs. 

(b) The salary scale of the field staff should be equated 
with the scales paid to similar field staff under other depart¬ 
ments. 

(c) Opportunities should be provided for promotion on the 
basis of merit of gram sevikas to the next higher post of 
mukhya sevika. 

(d) Secure and cheap accommodation should be provided 
for the gram sevikas in the village centres. 

Cadre for welfare personnel 

64. The problem of finding suitable personnel in the welfare field 
cannot be resolved merely on the basis of training. It is neces- 
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sary to provide persons. with adequate incentives that will en¬ 
courage them to continue with a career in welfare work. It has 
been mentioned that in the field of personnel management and 
labour welfare, these incentives already exist. Statutory recog¬ 
nition has already been .given to labour officers and they are 
assured of minimum salaries and service conditions. It 5011 be 
necessary, therefore, to provide workers in the general fields, of 
social welfare with similar incentives. One Of the most effective 
ways of securing this objective lies in the organisation of a separate 
cadre of welfare personnel at the Centre and in the States for the 
administration of welfare programmes. Over a period of time, wel¬ 
fare programmes have acquired a considerable measure of signi¬ 
ficance, both in terms of the utility of the programmes and the extent 
of resources involved. It is envisaged that these programmes will 
continue to be extended and in line with the present trends the 
State .will assume increasing welfare responsibilities. It is necessary 
that welfare administration be entrusted to trained and experienced 
welfare personnel and that the services of these personnel are utilised 
exclusively on the development of welfare programmes and raising 
the standards of welfare administration in particular- In order to 
regularise the flow of recruitment to this cadre, candidates should 
be directly recruited through the Union and State Public Service 
Commissions. Suitable safeguards will necessarily have to be pro¬ 
vided for staff already in position and for regulating the system of 
promotions within the cadre. The Team, therefore, recommends 
that:— 

(a) Welfare programmes at the planning, administrative, 
supervisory and -field levels must he executed with the aid 
of trained personnel. 

(b) Union and State cadres for welfare personnel should 
be constituted. 

(c) Recruitment to these cadres should he done through 
Public Service Commissions from among candidates with 
qualifications prescribed by the Advisory Board on Social 
Welfare. 

(d) As an interim measure, the senior posts may be filled 
by officers from the administrative services to the extent 
trained and experienced welfare workers are not available 
to take over these responsibilities. 

(e) Opportunities should be provided for workers to move 
to the higher levels on the basis of merit and experience. 

(f) In addition to direct recruitment to these cadres, oppor¬ 
tunities should be given for the absorption of persons 
already on the job on the completion of prescribed training 
programmes . 



Chapter IV 

EVALUATION OF WELFARE PROGRAMMES 
Introductory 

The need for a proper evaluation of programmes financed wholly 
or partly from public funds is generally recognised. The Team, 
however, finds that no adequate machinery for evaluation of welfare 
programmes has so far been provided either at the Centre or in the 
States. 

Evaluation of programmes relating to welfare of backward classes 

2. The Office of the Commissioner for Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes has made certain attempts at evaluating the pro¬ 
grammes relating to the welfare of backward classes but in the 
absence of adequate staff and machinery, has not been able so far 
to undertake any programme of field research which would serve 
as the basis for evaluation. The Team, therefore, recommends 
that. - '— 

The office of the Commissioner for Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes should continue to undertake the evalua¬ 
tion of the work of the Central and State Governments in 
this direction and that for this purpose, the Office of the 
Commissioner should be strengthened with i appropriately 
qualified research personnel. 

Evaluation of social welfare programmes 

3. On the social welfare side, nothing tangible in this respect 
seems to have been achieved even in the way of&valuation of aided 
agencies and programmes. In discussing the functions of the 
Central Social Welfare Board, we have stressed the importance of a 
continuous assessment by them, of their own programmes. Apart 
from such internal assessment, there would still be need for an appro¬ 
priate evaluation machinery which would function independent of 
the executive agencies. While suggesting a suitable machinery for 
such external evaluation of social welfare programmes, we have 
noted the work done by the Programme Evaluation Organisation in 
the evaluation of community development programmes. The Team 
recommends that: — 

A new unit should be set up in the Programme Evaluation 
Organisation and staffed with appropriately qualified per¬ 
sons to undertake the work of evaluation of social welfare 
programmes. 

Strengthening of machinery at the State level 

4. Evaluation to be adequate and thorough, should be conducted 
primarily at the State level, and an organisation functioning at the 
Centre cannot normally undertake the evaluation work effectively. 
The Team, therefore, wishes to emphasise that:— 

Evaluation machinery both of the Programme Evaluation 
Organisation and the Commissioner’s Office will have to be 
duly strengthened particularly at the State level. 
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In this connection it was noted by the Team that the composition of 
the Programme Evaluation Board at the Centre, as originally 
intended, provided for, besides the Chairman, also two other experts 
in the fields of economics and sociology. Although the Central 
Government Resolution setting up the Programme Evaluation Board 
did not specifically provide for association of non-officials, we feel 
that the association of non-official experts would make the evaluation 
machinery more effective. The Team, therefore, suggests that: 

Non-official experts should he associated with the evaluation 

undertaken by the proposed agencies. 

We visualise that although the experts may not necessarily be 
associated on a full-time basis, they would generally assist in the 
work of the evaluation staff. The evaluation reports prepared at 
each of the States should be made available to the State Departments 
concerned, so that necessary follow-up work may be initiated by 
them, without ar.v procedural delay. 



PART—V 

^ECONOMY AND EFFICIENT UTILISATION 
OF RESOURCES 




ECONOMY AND EFFICIENT UTILISATION OF RESOURCES 

As required under our terms of reference, we have attempted 
in our studies to take care of the twin aspects of economy and 
efficient utilisation of resources. We have tried to discover areas 
in which economy can be effected without impairing efficiency. At 
the same time we have suggested measures to bring about greater 
efficiency, which might involve additional outlay, but will ensure 
proper utilisation of funds and an approximation to the desired 
objectives. In the balance, it cannot be said that we have shown 
absolute economy as such, in purely financial terms. But we have 
taken care to see that our recommendations do not lead to an overall 
expansion of outlay during the present Plan period. Here we must 
mention that the resources set apart in the Plan for social welfare 
and welfare of backward classes are extremely limited compared to 
those for many other items in the developmental sector, and our 
attempts at suggesting qualitative improvements could, with diffi¬ 
culty, be confined to the prescribed limits. However, we have tried 
to keep to the limits, in so far as the present Plan is concerned, 
whereas in projecting our recommendations into the future plans, 
we have assumed a reasonable increase in the existing allotments^ 
The financial implications of our proposals, in thet light of these 
assumptions are worked out in the subsequent paragraphs. 

Social Welfare 

Welfare Extension Projects 

2. We have envisaged that the coordinated type of projects will 
be the pattern for the future. In this we have suggested a reorga¬ 
nisation of staffing pattern to make for economy and have also 
suggested strengthening of the staff at certain points to cope with 
the qualitative improvements. The net financial picture that 
emerges is as follows: — 


Description 

Savings Additional 
expenditure 

(Rs. p.m.) 


1. Abolition of the post of Woman Social Education Organiser 

2. Upgrading of the scale of Mukhya Sevika from Rs. 150 p.m. to 

Rs. 200 p.m. 

3. Upgrading of the scale of Gram Sevika from Rs. 90 p.m. to 

Rs. 100 p.m. (xoxio) 

4. Abolition of the post of Craft Instructor* (60 x 2) 

5. Upgrading of the post of Dai** at Rs. 50 to that of Nurse- 

e«m-Midwife at Rs. 120 p.m. (Rs. 70 x 5 p.m.) 

200 

50 

•0 100 

120 

350 

Total 

320 500 

(Net additional expenditure : Rs. 180 p.m.) 


* There are only 2 posts of Craft Instructors in a coordinated project. 
♦♦There are five posts of Dais in a coordinated project. 
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Taking into account the phased programme of coordinated projects 
chalked out by the CSWB, the total additional expenditure during 
the Second Plan would come to Rs. 18-3 lakhs. In so far as the 
existing original type projects are concerned the net additional 
expenditure per month per project would come to Rs. 30 p.m. 
and" the total additional expenditure during the Second Plan will 
work out to Rs. 1-57 lakhs. It might be mentioned here that we 
have prescribed several conditions which have to be fulfilled before 
the setting up of-a project. If these recommendations are accepted* 
the actual number of projects that may be opened during this period 
is likely to be considerably less than envisaged at present by the 
CSWB. The additional expenditure involved would, therefore, be 
correspondingly reduced. 

3. We have also recommended the appointment of Gram Sahayi- 
kas and Attendants in the project centres with a view to the 
association of elderly village women in the running of programmes. 
We do not envisage that it will be necessary to appoint them in all 
the centres. The availability of such persons, at least for the time 
being, is also likely to be limited. Ordinarily they would be appoint¬ 
ed in centres catering to a large number of beneficiaries where, it is 
assumed, there would be part-time balwadi teachers to help the Gram 
Sevikas. With the appointment of the Gram Sahayika it would 
not be necessary to continue the part-time teacher. Since the salary 
of the part-time balwadi teacher (Rs. 15 p.m.) will be the same as 
the honorarium that may be paid to the Gram Sahayika, no additional 
expenditure will be involved on this account. However, where the 
programmes are particularly heavy, it might be necessary to appoint 
attendants, as suggested by us, at a salary of Rs. 10 p.m. But, we 
think, it is only in a very limited number of cases that it will be 
necessary to do so. 

4. While dealing with the social welfare programmes in the C.D. 
blocks, we have suggested that the present allotment of Rs. 40,000 
should continue in the Ilnd phase instead of Rs. 20,000 as envisaged 
by the Ministry of Community Development. This recommenda¬ 
tion has been made by us in view of the fact that, even as it is, this 
allotment is barely sufficient to meet the cost of any welfare scheme 
of significance and is not, in point of fact, being put to effective use. 
Further, the assumption that the reduction in the allotment will be 
made good by increased popular contributions, will not be correct as 
unlike other schemes of development, e.g., the construction of a road, 
the welfare programmes are not apt to show quick results and: make 
an impression on the public mind. It will, therefore, be a mistaken 
policy to reduce this amount in the Ilnd phase. So far as the present 
Plan is concerned, we find that the existing coordinated blocks will 
not be due for the Ilnd phase during this period. It is understood 
that the new projects to be opened during the Second Plan will 
also be * coordinated with blocks that are in the 1st phase. There 
-will thus be no additional expenditure involved on this account 
during the remaining years of the Plan. The progress of expendi¬ 
ture-during the first two years of the Second Plan on community 
development blocks under different budget heads is presented in 
Annexure XVII. It would be seen that progress of expenditure under 
‘housing* and ‘communications’ is of the order of 15-2 per cent and 
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15-4 per cent respectively of the Elan provision. Making an allow- 
arteefor a rise - in the tempo of expenditure during the remaining 
years- of the Plan it will be reasonable to assume that there will 
be quite a sizeable short-fall under these heads at the end of the 
Elan period. We would, therefore* suggest that the extra amount 
of He. 20,000 per block on social welfare as envisaged by us can be 
met from Within the block allotment in the Third Plan by a suitable 
adjustment under these heads on which performance has been 
decidedly poor during this Plan. 

Grants-in-aid to Voluntary Institutions 

5. Here our studies have revealed a rather chaotic situa¬ 
tion in which the grants are given in a haphazard manner with¬ 
out' any well-defined criteria to go by and there are no means 
of ensuring that they contribute to a proper and balanced 
growth of the institutions. In our recommendations, we have 
tried to see that (a) the grants go to the deserving institutions 
which have maintained certain standards and are capable of develop¬ 
ment; (b) a reasonable measure of support by way of maintenance 
grant is assured to the institutions so that their programmes of 
development are not discontinued or affected through the inadequacy 
of maintenance resources; (c) the institutions are actively helped 
to maintain and improve the quality of their services; and (d) the 
possibility of procedural delays and difficulties is reduced to the 
minimum. In financial terms, the following recommendations will 
involve an additional expenditure:— 

(1) the establishment of a field counselling service by the 

CSWB; 

(2) the setting up of a machinery of recognition and registra¬ 

tion of institutions by the State Governments; and 

(3) payment of maintenance grants by the State Governments 

on a certain percentage of the income of the institutions. 

In regard to the field counselling service, we envisage that there 
will be one Technical Officer to attend to about 50 voluntary welfare 
institutions. Taking the total number of institutions at the present 
figure of 5,000, there would be need for 100 officers to man the entire 
field. The pay scale of these officers, we would suggest, may be 
Rs. 350—25—800 per month. We also envisage that no extra staff 
need be appointed to help them and that they would draw on the 
assistance of the staff with the State Board. Assuming that all these 
officers would be in position from 1—3—60, the total additional expen¬ 
diture till the end of the Second Plan works out to about Rs. 6 lakhs 
at the average rate of Rs. 500 per month for each officer. 

6. It is not possible for us to determine the amount involved in 
setting up of the machinery of registration by the State Govern¬ 
ments. In so far as the present Plan is concerned, it is not likely 
that there will be any significant expenditure on this account as it 
will take some time for the State Governments to set up the machi¬ 
nery. It follows that the additional liability on account of the main¬ 
tenance grants will not be substantial during this period. Anyway, 
we may mention here that so. far as it appears from our study of 
selected voluntary institutions during the last three years, the per- 
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centage of State Government assistance to the voluntary institu¬ 
tions has been of the order of 50-3 per cent, 48-4 per cent, and 45 - 7 
per cent of the total income of the institutions respectively during 
the years 1956-57, 1957-58 and 1958-59. We are, therefore, led to 
believe that the additional liability to the State Governments will 
be only a little over the expenditure normally incurred on grants to 
these institutions. What we envisage is that while the allotment in 
the Second Plan for development and capital grants paid through the 
CSWB may remain undiminished, the nucleus of a programme of 
maintenance grants may be started with the funds now being paid 
by the State Governments as grants supplemented by the surplus 
funds available under Grants for Public Cooperation, which as the 
team have recommended, should be discontinued. In the Third Plan 
however, separate allocations should be made for development, capi¬ 
tal and maintenance grants from out of the total resources made 
available for grants-in-aid to voluntary organisations. 

Decentralisation of WEP Programmes and Grants-in-aid _ 

7. We have recommended that the executive authority in relation 
to the Welfare Extension Projects and the grants-in-aid programme 
should now vest in the State Boards. We find that the number of 
officers in the Central Social Welfare Board now being engaged on 
the work relating to Welfare Extension Projects is as follows:— 


Designation of Post 



No. 

Pay scale 

I. Project Officer 

. 

. 

. I 

720—1100 

2. Research Officers . 

. 


. 10 

275—25—500 

3. Technical Assistants 

• 

• 

. 3 

160—10—450 


It will not now be necessary for the Research Officer and the 
Techincal Assistants to be utilised on this work. But we do not 
suggest a reduction of the strength on this account as the staff may 
be employed in carrying out other duties of a technical kind that 
would arise out of the revised functions of the Board and particu¬ 
larly the work relating to Survey and Research. We also do not 
think that the staff of the State Board need be augmented for dealing 
with WEPS, as they are already engaged on the operational aspect 
of the schemes and their duties would not increase to any apprecia¬ 
ble extent on account of the removal of the control exercised by the 
CSWB. 


8. On the grants-in-aid side the number of officers in the CSWB, 
now engaged on this work, is as follows: — 


Description of post 

No. 

Pay Scale 

1. Administrative Officer (Grants) 

I 

530—30—800 

2. Inspecting Officers .... 

8 

350—25 - 500 

3. Technical Assistants .... 

8 

160—10—450 
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It has been noticed that the Inspecting Officers have been placed 
incharge of work relating to the processing and scrutiny of the 
applications for grants-in-aid in addition to their inspectorial duties. 
This, we feel, detracts from the effectiveness of the Inspectorate. 
Now that these officers will be relieved from work in connection 
with the applications for grants-in-aid they should be able to con¬ 
centrate on inspection. We do not, therefore, consider any change 
in the present staffing pattern, on this account. At the State Board 
level there are now 15 Welfare Officers and 19 Inspecting Officers, 
the number varying from State to State. There is no clear demar¬ 
cation of duties between these two categories of officers and they 
look to the working of the Welfare Extension Projects as also of the 
aided institutions from more or less the financial angle. We would 
suggest that the Welfare Officers may be engaged exclusively on 
the work relating to WEPs and the Inspectors on the checking and 
scrutiny of the accounts of the institutions. With the institution of 
the Field Counselling Service, as an effective supplement to the In¬ 
spectorate, we think that the present inspecting staff will be ade¬ 
quate to cover the work of the aided institutions from the financial 
angle. 

9. The additional expenditure that arises out of our major recom¬ 
mendations on the social welfare side, as indicated above, can, we 
feel, be met from the following sources: 

Grants for public cooperation 

We have recommended that there should be no separate grants for 
public cooperation and that instead grants-in-aid for specific schemes 
should be given to voluntary institutions of standing and repute who 
are in a position to mobilise popular initiative. We find that under 
the Second Five Year Plan, a total provision of Rs. 5 crores was made 
for Public Cooperation schemes. Of this Rs. 4 crores were earmarked 
for general schemes under the control of the Planning Commission 
and the remaining Rs. 1 crore was earmarked for Irrigation and Power 
schemes under the Ministry of Irrigation and Power. As against 
the total provision of Rs. 5 crores, the actual expenditure during the 
first two years of the Second Plan was of the order of only Rs. 8 • 17 
lakhs. If the revised estimate of Rs. 2-40 lakhs for 1958-59 is taken 
as the actual expenditure for that year, the total expenditure under 
the scheme for the first three years of the Plan works out to 
Rs. 11 • 10 lakhs. If the expenditure for the year 1959-60 is presumed 
to be the same as that for 1958-59, the Unspent portion of the outlay 
for the remaining one year of the Plan would be about Rs. 4 • 86 crores 
which would represent the net savings. It, however, appears that 
the revised outlay on Public Cooperation schemes on the reappraisal 
of the Plan has been tentatively put at Rs. 1 crore. On this basis, 
the net saving would work out to about Rs. 86-5 lakhs. 

Labour and Social Service Camps 

We have recommended that the scheme of labour and social service 
camps should be discontinued. The original Second Plan outlay under 
these schemes was Rs. 3 crores. On reappraisal, the total outlay has 
been fixed at Rs. 2-80 crores. The actual expenditure on the schemes 
during the years 1956-57 hnd 1957-58 was of the order of Rs. 95-71 lakhs 
and the revised estimate during 1958-59 has been put at Rs. 50 lakhs. 



Assuming that the actual expenditure during 1858-59 would corres¬ 
pond to the revised estimate for that year, the unspent portion of 
the total provision would come to Rs. 134-29 lakhs. If our recom¬ 
mendation takes effect from 1st April, 1960, it may be taken that 
for the year 1959-60 an additional amount of'Rs. 50 lakhs would 
have been spent on these schemes. Deducting this amount, the net 
saving would be of the order of Rs. 84-29 lakhs. Thus we would 
suggest that the additional total expenditure of Rs. 19-9 lakhs on 
Welfare Extension Projects and Rs. 6 lakhs on Field Counselling 
Service may be met from within the surplus of Rs. 84-29 lakhs avail¬ 
able from within the provision for Labour and Social Service Camps, 
while the surplus of Rs. 86-5 lakhs under Grants for Public Coopera¬ 
tion may be utilised to start the nucleus of a programme of main¬ 
tenance grants as stated earlier. 

10. There are some other recommendations on social welfare in 
which we have pointed out that there is need for qualitative 
improvement in work and the strengthening of the machinery at 
certain points. This is only to point out the present deficiencies 
and the ineffective utilisation of resources. Additional financial 
outlay is not, therefore, envisaged in this connection. 

Welfare of Backward Classes 

11. On schemes relating to welfare of backward classes we have 
made certain recommendations which specifically involve additional 
financial outlay. The recommendations and the financial implications 
are as given in the subsequent paragraphs. 

12. We have recommended that in consideration of the difficult 
living conditions in tribal areas, there should be extra allowances 
as for example, 25 per cent of the salary in respect of Block Develop¬ 
ment Officers and other Extension Officers and higher allowances up 
to 50 per cent, of the salary in respect of village level workers and 
other low-paid staff. Assuming that our recommendations will 
come into effect from 1st March, 1960, the total additional cost 
during the remaining years of the Plan on 43 multi-purpose blocks 
works out to Rs. 9-75 lakhs as given in Annexure XVIII. 

13. We have recommended that Assistant Commissioners for 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes should preferably be drawn 
from among the IAS or equivalent services cadre of the State other 
than to which they are required to be posted. We envisage that 
the IAS incumbent who would join as Assistant Commissioner is to 
be -from the senior scale of IAS carrying a pay scale of Rs. 850—1,800. 
If the incumbent is from the cadre of a State Administrative Service, 
he would normally be a Senior Officer and would be in about the 
same scale of pay. Assuming that the recommendation would 
come into force from 1st March, 1960, the total expenditure involv¬ 
ed against the 18 sanctioned posts during the remaining one year 
of the Plan works out to Rs. 0-97 lakhs. 

14. In dealing with the Office of the Commissioner for Schedul¬ 
ed Castes and Scheduled Tribes, we have suggested that his office 
should be strengthened with appropriately qualified research 
personnel. We have further recommended that the evaluation 
machinery of his office should be duly strengthened particularly 
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at the State level. We think that an additional strength of 18 Re¬ 
search Officers in the grade of Its. 350-800 and 18 Investigators in 
the scale of Rs. 160-350 will be sufficient to strengthen the evaluation 
macninery at the ‘State level. The total additional cost on this 
account during the remaining Plan period works out to Rs. 1*60 lakhs. 

15. In dealing with tribal research, we have recommended that 
steps should be taken to establish a Central Institute of Tribal 
Welfare and that the Director should be assisted by suitably 
qualified research staff to cover each major branch of Tribal Welfare 
namely, education, social education, social organisation, economic 
development etc. It is envisaged that the proposed Central Institute 
would be of more or less the same type as the existing Department 
of Anthropology with the exception that in place of Research 
Staff for Anthropology, there will be staff to deal with the subjects 
indicated above. Assuming that there will be the same number of 
research staff as in the Department of Anthropology with equivalent 
scales of pay, the total expenditure will be of the order of Rs. 10 
lakhs per year. 

16. Besides the recommendations referred to above, we have 
suggested certain changes towards qualitative improvements which 
might involve additional financial commitments at places which we 
are not in a position to determine. But mostly we have tried only 
to spotlight the deficiencies and pointed out the need for an effec¬ 
tive and full utilisation of funds. 

17. We have made, in the course of our studies, an analysis of the 
expenditure incurred on the welfare of backward classes in the State 
Plans as also in the Centrally-sponsored schemes during the Second 
Plan period. A detailed analysis of the scheme-wise expenditure in 
7 States is attached. It will be seen that the percentage of total ex¬ 
penditure of all these States during the first two years of the Plan to 
the total Plan provision is of the order of 25-6 per cent on education, 
19 -6 per cent on medical and public health, 32-5 per cent on agricul¬ 
ture and animal husbandry, 7-2 per cent on commerce and industry, 
20 - 5 per cent on communications, 22-5 per cent on cooperation, 29' 2 
per cent on housing, rehabilitation and settlement and 28-7 per cent 
on other schemes. Taking all States and Union Territories together 
the total expenditure during the first two years of the Plan and the 
revised estimate for 1958-59 has been Rs. 25-79 crores in the State 
Plans and Rs. 9-99 crores in the Centrally-sponsored schemes. 
Assuming that the expenditure during the next 2 years will be of 
the order of the revised estimate for 1958-59, it appears that there will 
be a total expenditure of Rs. 47-43 crores and Rs. 19-67 crores in the 
State Plans and the Centrally-sponsored programmes, against the 
Plan allotment of Rs. 57-90 crores and Rs. 32-05 crores respectively. 
Thus there is likely to be a shortfall of Rs. 10-47 crores in the State 
Plans and Rs. 12-38 crores on Centrally sponsored programmes at the 
end of the Second Plan. However, it may be that the tempo of 
expenditure will be increased during the remaining years of the 
Plan. Even so, it is extremely unlikely that the shortfall will be 
reduced to any appreciable extent and it can be assumed that it will 
not be less than Rs. 15 crores. It, therefore, seems to us that the 
additional financial outlay involved in our recommendations can be 
easily met from within the available surplus in the Plan resources. 
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18. It might be mentioned here that while there are no specific 
areas of economy that we have pointed out in our study of the wel¬ 
fare of backward classes, we have gone in detail into the procedural 
aspects in regard particularly to financial administration as we have 
noticed that the delays and shortcomings in the procedure have been 
the major reason of the shortfalls. Decentralisation of authority and 
mobility in the utilisation of funds are the two most important 
aspects that we have tried to emphasise in our recommendations on 
financial administration and we believe that these will go a long way 
towards economy and speedy implementation of the schemes. 


K. C. Das, 
Secretary. 


New Delhi, 
July 7, 1959. 


Renuka Ray, Leader 

H. C. Heda, Member 
M. S. Gore, Member 
Phool Singh, Member 
S. Varadappan, Member 
R. L. Jangde, Member 
J. S. Lall, Member 
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ANNEXURE I 


Plan Outlay and Allocations for Social Services 


(Rs. in Crores) 


SI. 
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Plan 
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ANNEXURE II 


Coverage of Welfare Extension Project Centres 

A Welfare Extension Project of the original pattern is supposed to cover on an average 
about 25 villages. It is only in 5 villages, however, that the actual centres are located 
and the field staff posted. The centres are meant to be the nucleus from where, the 
field staff are required to cover the other villages. Our sample studies reveal that as much 
as 41 per cent of the villages under the WEPs are at present not covered by the field staff 
effectively. The position in respect of the co-ordinated projects, where the size of the 
project and the number of villages are much larger, is still worse. The following abstract 
summarises the findings of our research studies, details of which are proposed to be incor¬ 
porated in a later volume of this Report. 
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ANNEXtfRE IV 

District-wise coverage of Welfare Extension Projects 
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No. of Districts 
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ANNEXURE VII 

Procedtw for the Sanction of Grants-in-aid 
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10 

Receipt of budget estimate S: 




10 

Circulation of analysis sheet to 

6 


10 


consideration by Budget Sub- 





Board Members 



1 

VI 

committee of the State Board. 

7 


10 

11 

Consideration by the CSWB 

1 


1 

II 

it Preparation & issue of final sane- 



1 





I 


tion orders 

14 


11 

12 

Preparation of sanction list and 



1 





i 


issue to State Boards 

24 


12 

12 

Preparation & issue of Demand 



1 





I 


Draft. 

15 


12 

13 

14 

Issue of sanction letter 

Receipt of sanction list 

12 

8 


t 

13 

yI 4 

13 

Receipt of Demand Draft 


13 





96 





/ 


Total 



15 

Submission of detailed estimates & 


/ 








audited accounts . 


15 







16 

Receipt of budget estimate etc. and 










consideration by Budget Sub- 



\ 







committee of the State Board. 

7 


l 6 






17 

Issue of budget approval letter to 



1 







CSWB. 

14 


17. 






is 

Preparation & issue of grant release 
letter. 

15 


\. 

t 






19 

Preparation of Demand Draft . 

14 


IS 

! 






20 

Issue of Demand Draft to Institutioi 

14 


1 

20 






21 

Receipt of Demand Draft 


21 - — 








Total 

187 









Note :—The detailed steps involved in the operations 3 and 9 (15 in the existing procedure) performed by the institutions have not 
been shown, as there are large varia-tions between different institutions in this respect. But these operations will also be simplified as 
a result 0? the recommendations of Team on simplification of the application forms, relaxation of certain conditions of grants, and 
simplification of the procedure of release of grants, etc. (vide Recommendation Nos. 36,45—48)- 
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ANNEXURE VIII 

Specimen Form of Application for Grants-in-aid 


APPLICATION FOR GRANTS-IN-AID 

1. Name of the Institution and full address ..,... 

2. Name of the parent organisation, if any . 

3. Date of establishment... 

4. Date of Registration.... 

(A copy of the Constitution may be 
enclosed) 

5. Name of the executive Officer who is 

authorised to correspond in this behalf . 

6' Details of the present activities of the 
institution. The information may be 
furnished in the following form: 

Nature of activity When started No. of beneficiaries 

(i) Maintenance of inmates 
(**) Educational 
(in) Recreational 

(iv) Medical and Public Health 

(v) Vocational training 

( [vi ) Expert advisory service 
(vii) Any other 

7. Details of the Programme for which ass¬ 
istance is sought, showing the estimates 
of expenditure to be incurred from the 
grant on different; heads of expenditure 
during the year (each year, if the grant 
is for a period of years) 

Heads of expenditure 

(a) Land and buildings 

( b ) Equipment and furniture 

(c) Increase in amenities and standard 

of service (Schemes to be specified) 

(d) Additional inmates 

(e) Additional staff 
(/) Contingencies 
(g) Any other 

8. Estimates of matching contributions 
expected to be received during each year 

of the grant, including the source thereof. .... 

9. Statement of accounts of income and 
expenditure of the institutions for the 
last three years. (Published reports, 

if available, for the period may be sent). ...... 
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ANNEXURE IX 


Second Plan Provision for Social Welfare under the State Plans 
as percentage to the total provision for the State Plans 


(Rs. in lakhs) 


States and Union Territories 

Provision for 
the total 
State Plan 
1956-61 

Provision 
for Social 
Welfare 

Column(3) 
as % age of 
Column(2) 

I 

2 

3 

4 

x. Andhra Pradesh .... 

17476-36 

94-17 

0-53 

2. Assam ...... 

5793-69 

50-72 

o-88 

3. Bihar. 

. 19021*99 

62-57 

0-33 

4. Bombay .... 

35023-93 

167-60 

0-47 

5. Kerala ..... 

. 8700-00 

30-49 

0-35 

6. Madhya Pradesh .... 

19089-27 

110*03 

0-57 

7. Madras ..... 

15226-54 

74-97 

0-49 

8. Mysore. 

14513-00 

49-54 

o -34 

9. Orissa ...... 

9997-01 

54-44 

0-34 

10. Punjab. 

. 16267-66 

66-14 

0*40 

11. Rajasthan. 

10527-26 

42-53 

0*40 

12. Uttar Pradesh .... 

25309-65 

12465 

0-40 

13. West Bengal. 

. 15766-90 

22'68 

0-14 

14. Jammu & Kashmir 

w 3392-07 

16-62 

0-50 

15. Union Territories .... 

6933-70 

13-76 

o* 19 

Total—Original . 

. 223039-03 

960-91 

0-43 

Revised . 

. 204800-00 

700-00 

0-34 
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ANNEXURE X 


Per Capita State Plan outlay for Social Welfare under the Second Five Year Plan 


States and Union Territories 





Outlay on 

Social Population 

Welfare (In lakhs.) 

under the 

State Plans 
(Rs. in Lakhs.) 

Per Capita 
Outlay on 
Social 
Welfare 
(Rs. in 
Lakhs.) 

I 





2 

3 

4 

x. Andhra Pradesh 





94 ' 17 

312-60 

0*30 

2. Assam 





50-72 

90-44 

0-56 

3. Bihar 





62-57 

387-84 

o-16 

4. Bombay 





167-60 

482-65 

0-35 

5. Kerala . 





30-49 

135-49 

0-22 

6. Madhya Pradesh 





110*03 

260-72 

0*42 

7. Madras . 





74-97 

299-75 

0-25 

8. Mysore 

• 




49-54 

194*01 

0-26 

9. Orissa 

• 




34-44 

146-46 

0*24 

10. Punjab 

• 




66-14 

161-35 

0-41 

11. Rajasthan 





42-53 

159-71 

0*27 

12. Uttar Pradesh 





124-65 

632-16 

0-2 J 

13. West Bengal 

• 




22-68 

263-02 

0-09 

14. Jammu & Kashmir 

* 




16-62 

44-10 

o -39 

ij. Union Territories . 

• 




13-76 

48-08 

0-28 



Total 



960-91 

3618-38 

0-27 


m 
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ANNEXURE XI 

Existing Pattern of Distribution of Welfare Subjects at the Centre 


Ministry 

Subjects dealt with 

I. Ministry of Education 

(a) Central Social Welfare Board. 

(b) Youth Welfare and Recreational Services. 

(c) Education and Welfare of the Handicapped 
viz., the blind, the deaf, the crippled and 
the mentally handicapped. 

(d) Social Work Training and Research. 

(e) Social Education. 

2 . Ministry of Health .... 

(a) Maternity and Child Welfare Services 

(b) Medico-Social Work. 

(c) Rehabilitation of the Physically and Men¬ 
tally Handicapped and of T.B. and Le¬ 
prosy Patients. 

id) Health Services for School-going Children, 
(e) Family Planning. 

3. Ministry of Home Affairs 

(a) Welfare of Scheduled Castes, Schedule 
Tribes and Other Backward Classes. 

(b) Beggary or Vagrancy. 

(c) Juvenile Delinquency and Probation. 

(d) Welfare of Prisoners. 

(e) Social and Moral Hygiene. 

(/) Rehabilitation of Persons discharged from 
Correctional and non-Correctional Ins¬ 
titutions. 

(g) Emergency Relief Measures. 

4 . Ministry of Community Development . 

(a) Welfare of Women and Children in the 
Rural Areas. 

(6) Social Education. 

5. Planning Commission 

Examination and processing of Development 
Programme, and formulation of National 
Policy. 
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ANNEXURE XII 


Suggested Allocation of Welfare Subjects to be dealt with by the proposed Social Welfare 
Department at the Centre and the Welfare Departments in the States 


Welfare Subject 

Ministry at present dealing with the subject 
at the Centre 

i. Youth Welfare and Recreational Services 

Ministry of Education 

2. Education and Welfare of the Handi¬ 
capped . 

Ministry of Education 

3. Social Work) Training and Research 

Ministry of Education 

4. Beggary and Vagrancy 

Ministry of Home Affairs 

5, Juvenile Delinquency and Probation 

Ministry of Home Affairs 

6. Social and Moral Hygiene . 

Ministry of Home Affairs 

7. Rehabilitation of persons discharged 
from Correctional and non-Correctional 
Institutions. ..... 

Ministry of Home Affairs 
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annexure XIII 


Departments dealing with. Social Welfare and Welfare of Backward Classes in the 
States and the items covered under each 


SI State Department Subjects covered 

No. 


I 


2 


3 


4 


I Andhra Pradesh (i) Directorate of 

Women’s Welfare 

(2) Directorate of 

Social Welfare 


(3) Director of Tribal 
Welfare 


2 Assam (1) Community Deve¬ 

lopment 


(2) Education Depart¬ 
ment 

(3) Medical Develop¬ 
ment 


(4) Public Health 
Department 

(5) Home Department 


(6) Relief & Rehabilita¬ 
tion 

(7) Revenue 


Women’s Welfare 


Welfare of Scheduled Castes, Ex- 
Criminal Tribes and Other 
Backward Classes 

Welfare of Scheduled Tribes, De¬ 
velopment of Scheduled Areas 


(a) Rural & Urban Community 
Welfare Centres, including Social 
Education Service 
(ft) Women & Child Welfare 

(c) Family Welfare (including Family 
Planning) 

(id) Youth Welfare & Leisure Time 
Activities 

Welfare of Physically Handicapped 

(a) Welfare of the Mentally-retarded 
and III 

(■ b ) Mental Hygiene 

Welfare of persons suffering from 
incurable diseases 

(a) Juvenile Delinquency 

(ft) Suppression of Prostitution & 
Immoral Traffic in Women 

(c) Prevention of Vagrancy 

( d ) Probation Service 

(e) Welfare Services in Prisons 
(/) After-care 

Special Welfare Services for 
Displaced Persons 

(a) Emergency Relief to Victims of 
Natural Calamity 
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ANNEXURE XIII— (fiontd). 


2 3 


(8) Tribal Areas Welfare of Scheduled Castes’ 

Scheduled Tribes, Ex-Criminal Tri¬ 
bes and Other Backward Classes 

3 Bihar . . (i) Welfare Department Welfare of Scheduled Castes, 

Scheduled Tribes, Ex-Criminal 
Tribes, Backward Muslims and 
Other Backward Classes 

(2) Planning and Deve- General Social Welfare Schemes 
lopment Department 

(3) Jails Department . Probation Service, Care Pro¬ 

grammes, and Welfare of Jail 
Inmates 

(4) Relief & Rehabilita- Relief & Rehabilitation ofDis- 

tion placed Persons from East Pakis¬ 

tan 

Directorate a f Social Welfare 

\ Bombay . (1) Backward Classes Ameliorative Services, mostly 

Wing concerning the Welfare of Sche¬ 

duled Tribes, etc. (functions 
formerly performed by the Di¬ 
rectorate of Backward Classes 
Welfare) 

(2) Correctional Admi- (a) Service for the preventive and 

nistration treatment of Juvenile De- 

liquency under the Bombay Child¬ 
ren Act 

(6) Prevention & treatment of 
Beggars 

(c) Services under the Bombay 
Habitual Offenders Restriction 
Act, 1947 

(1 d ) Supervision of the work of the 
Bombay State Probation and After¬ 
care Association 

(a) A substantial portion of the work 
in the field of Moral Hygiene 

(/) Work under the Bombay Proba¬ 
tion of Offenders Act, 1938 

(3) Social Welfare Wing (a) Social Welfare Research 

(1 b ) Publicity 

(c) Leisure time activities 

id) Youth Welfare 

(e) Education & Welfare of the Handi¬ 
capped 

(/) After-care and Moral & Social 
Hygiene Services 

( g ) Community Recreation & Leisure 
time activities 

ih) Coordination of Social Welfare 
activities in Voluntary and Go¬ 
vernmental Sectors 
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ANNEXURE Xlll—iConid.) 


I 2 

3 

4 

5 Kerala 

(i) Development De¬ 
partment—• 

(*) Directorate of 

Women’s Welfare 

(а) Rural and Urban Community 
Welfare Centres including Social 
Education Service 

(б) Family Welfare (including 

Family Planning) 

(i d) Leisure activities and Recreation 
(sports, games, etc.) 


(it) Harijan Welfare 
Department 

Welfare of Scheduled Castes, 
Scheduled Tribes, Ex-Criminal 
Tribes and Other Backward Classes 


(2) Educaticm Depart¬ 
ment 

(a) Welfare of the Physically Handi¬ 
capped 

( b ) Rural & Urban Community- 

Welfare Centres 

(c) Women and Child Welfare 

Services 

(d) Youth Welfare 

(e) Mental Hygiene 

(/) Leisure-time activities & Re¬ 
creation 


(3) Health Department 

(a) Welfare of the Mentally-retarded 
and ill 

(b) Welfare of Persons suffering from 
incurable diseases 

(e) Women and Child Welfare 



(d) Family Welfare (including family 
planning) 

(e) Prevention of Vagrancy 


(4) Revenue Depart¬ 
ment 

Emergency relief to victims of 
natural calamity 


C5) Prisons Department 

(a) Prevention of Juvenile Delin¬ 
quency 

(b) Probation services 

(c) Welfare services in Prisons 

(d) After-care 


(6) Police Department 

Suppression of Prostitution 

and Immoral Traffic in Women and 
Children 


(7) Home Department 

Legal aid 

6 Madhya Pradesh (i) Directorate of Pan- 
chayats and Social 
Welfare 

(а) Panchayats 

(б) Social Welfare (including Social 
Education) 


(2) Directorate of 

Tribal Welfare 

Welfare of Tribals and Other 
Backward Classes 
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ANNEXURE XIII— {contd. } 


2 3 


7 Madras (i) Women’s Welfare . (a) Welfare of Women and Children 

( 4 ) Family Welfare 

(c) Community services 

(2) Harijan Welfare . Welfare of Scheduled Castes, 

Scheduled Tribes and Other Back¬ 
ward Classes 

(3) Education . . Welfare of the Physically Handi¬ 

capped Children 

(4) Health . . Women and Child Welfare 

(5) Medical . . (a) Welfare of persons suffering from 

incurable diseases and lunacies 

( 4 ) Family Planning 

(6) Local Administra- Women and Child Welfare 
tion 

(7) Jails . . (a) Probation services 

( b ) Welfare service in Prisons 

(c) After-care 

(8) Inspectorate of (a) Prevention of Juvenile Delinquency 

Certified Schools & (6) Suppression of Prostitution and 
Vigilance Service Immoral Traffic in Women and 

Children 

(e) Prevention of Vagrancy 

(d) After-care 

8 Mysore . . (i) Development De- (a) Rural and Urban Community 

partment Centres (including Social Educa¬ 

tion Service and Welfare Services) 
(f>) Special amenities for Communities 
residing in Slum Areas 

(2) Directorate of Welfare of Scheduled Castes, Sche- 

Social Welfare duled Tribes, Ex-Criminal Tribes 

Nomadic and Semi-Nomadic, 
Tribes and Other Backward Clas 
ses 

(3) Inspectorate of (a) Prevention of Juvenile Delinquency 

Certified Schools ( 4 ) Suppression of Immoral Traffic 

in Women and Girls 
(c) Probation Services 
(i) After-care 

(4) Directorate of (a) Welfare of mentally retarded 

Medical Services and ill 

( 4 ) Welfare of Persons suffering from 
incurable diseases 

(c) Welfare of the aged and infirm 

(d) Welfare of Displaced Persons. 

(e) Family welfare (including Family 
Planning) and Mental Hygiene 
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ANNEXURE XIII— (contd.) 


12 3 4 


(5) Education . . Youth welfare and Leisure-time 

activities 

(6) Home Department (a) Welfare of Disabled Beggars and 

Displaced Persons 

( b ) Prevention of Vagrancy 

(c) Welfare services in Prisons 

(7) Revenue . . Emergency relief to victims of 

natural calamities 

9 Orissa • (1) Political a-.d (a) Rural and Urban Community 

Services (Community Welfare Centres (including Social 

Development) Education Service) 

( b ) Welfare services and special 
amenities for communities resid¬ 
ing in slum areas 

(c) Women and Child Welfare 

( d ) Youth Welfare and Leisure-time 
activities 

(2) Education . . (a) Welfare of the Physically Handi¬ 

capped 

(b) Youth Welfare 

(c) Leisure-time activities 

(3) Health . (a) Welfare of the Physically Handi¬ 

capped, Mentally Retarted and 
ill, and of Persons suffering from 
incurable diseases 

(6) Child Welfare and Women Wel¬ 
fare 

(c) Family Welfare (including Family 
Plannin g) 

(4) Health (L.S.G.) . (a) Welfare of the aged and in¬ 

firm, 

( b ) Welfare and special amenities for 
communities residing in slums' 

(5) Relief & Rehabili- Welfare of Disabled Beggars 
tation 

(6) Home . . After-care 

(7) Law . . Legal-aid 

(8) Revenue . . Emergency relief to victims of 

natural calamities 

(9) Tribal & Rural Wei- Welfare of Scheduled Castes, Sche- 

fare duled Tribes and Areas, Ex-Crimi¬ 

nal Tribes and Other Backward 
Classes 

10 Punjab . (1) Development De- Child and Women Welfare in 

partment C.D. Block areas 

(2) Directorate of (a) Welfare of Women, Children 
Social Welfare Youth and Physically Handicapp¬ 

ed 
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ANNEXURE XIII— (eontd.) 


12 3 4 


(b) Training and Research Program¬ 
mes and aid to Institutions 

(3) Health . . (a) Welfare of the mentally retarded 

and persons suffering from in¬ 
curable diseases 

( b ) Family Planning 

(c) Mental Hygiene 

(4) Education . . (a) Physical Education 

( b ) Social Education 

(5) Home . . (a) Prevention of Juvenile Delin¬ 

quency 

(b) Suppression of Prostitution an^ 
Immoral Traffic in Women and 
Children 

(6) Jails . . (a) Welfare services in Prisons 

(6) Probation services 

(7) Law . . Legal-aid 

(8) Relief Organisation Relief in cash or service for aged, 

infirm, widows, depending chil¬ 
dren, destitutes and persons suffer¬ 
ing from incurable diseases 

(9) Flood Relief Orga- Emergency relief to victims of 

nisation natural calamities 

(to) Department for Welfare of Scheduled Castes, 

the Welfare of Tribes and Backward Classes 
Scheduled Castes and 
Backward Classes 

ix Rajasthan . Directqrate of Social (a) Welfare of Women, Children and 

Welfare Orphans 

(b) Amelioration of the conditions 
of Scheduled Castes, Tribes, Ex- 
Criminal Tribes and Gadia Lohars 

12 Uttar Pradesh (1) Directorate of Social (a) Social Welfare 
Welfare (6) Youth Welfare 

(c) After-care Homes and District 
Shelters 

( d ) Schools for the Handicapped 

( e) Beggar Homes 

(2) Harijan Sahayak (a) Welfare of Harijans, Scheduled 

Tribes and Ex-Criminal Tribes 
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ANNEXURE XIII— (contd.) 



13 West Bengal (1) Home (Social Wei- Problems relating to : 

fare) (a) Vagrants 

( b) Juvenile offenders 

(c) Orphans 

(1 d ) Destitutes 

(e) Women in moral danger 

(2) Tribal Welfare . Welfare of Scheduled Castes, Sche¬ 
duled Tribes & Backward Classes 

14 Jammu & Kashmir (i) C.D. & N.E.S. . Rural & Urban Community Welfare 

Centres. 

(2) Health . . (a) Welfare of the mentally retarded 

and ill, welfare of persons suffering 
from incurable diseases 

( b) Family Welfare (including Family 
Planning) 

(e) Mental Hygiene 

(3) Social welfare (a) Welfare of the Physically/Handi¬ 

capped and Disabled Beggers 
(f>) Prevention of Vagrancy 

(c) Probation services 

(d) After-care 

(e) Legal-aid 

(/) Welfare of Scheduled Castes, Sche¬ 
duled Tribes, and Areas, Ex-Criminal 
Tribes and Other Backward Classes 

(4) L.S.G. . . Welfare services and special ame¬ 

nities for Communities residing in 
slums 

(5) Education . , Youth Welfare and leisure-time 

activities 

* 

(6 ) Home . . (a) Prevention of Juvenile Delin¬ 

quency 

(f>) Suppression of Prostitution and 
Immoral Traffic in Women and 
Children 

(e) Prevention of Vagrancy 

(7) Revenue and Welfare of Disabled Persons 

Rehabilitation 

(8) Law . . Relief in cash of service to the 

aged, infirm, widows, dependent 
children, sti tutes and persons 
suffering from incurable diseases 

(9) General . . Emergency relief to victims of 

natural calamities 



ANNBXURE XIII— {contd.) 



IS Delhi Adtninistra- (i) Social Education (a) Leisure-time activities 
tion Department (ft) Mental Hygiene 

(c) Welfare of the Physically Handi¬ 
capped 

( d ) After-care services 

(e) Welfare services for the aged 
and infirm 

(/) Relief in cash or services to the 
aged, infirm, widows, dependent 
children, destitutes and persons 
suffering from incurable dis¬ 
eases 

(2) Directorate of ( a ) Welfare of persons suffering from 

Health leprosy 

(ft ) Family Welfare (including Family 
Planning) 

(3) Local Self-Govern- Welfare services and special ac- 

ment tivitie9 for communities residing 

in slum areas 

(4) Home Department (a) Prevention of Juvenile Delin¬ 

quency 

(ft) Suppression of Prostitution 
and Immoral Traffic in Women and 
Children 

(c) Prevention of Vagrancy 

(d) Probation services 

(e) Welfare services in Prisons 

(5) Harijan Welfare (a) Legal aid 

Department (f>) Welfare of Scheduled Castes, Sche¬ 

duled Tribes,/Areas, Ex-Criminal 
Tribes and Other Backward Classes 

(6) Development Com- Emergency Relief to victims of 

missioner’s Office flood 


i 5 Tripura Adminis- (1) Relief & Rehabilita- ( a ) Relief of the Physically Handi- 
tration tion Department capped 

(ft) Relief in cash or kind to the aged 
infirm, widows, dependent child-, 
ren, destitutes and persons suffer¬ 
ing from incurable diseases 

(c) Specialised welfare services for 
the Displaced Persons 

(2) xMedical Department (a) Welfare of persons suffering 
from leprosy and othef incurable 
diseases 

(ft) Welfare services in Prisons 
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ANNEXURE XIII— (contd.) 


I 2 


3 


4 


(3) Education Depart- (a) Leisure-time activities and 
ment recreation 

(6) Rural and Urban Community 
Welfare Centres 

(c) Welfare services and special ame¬ 
nities for Communities residing in 
slum areas 

(d) Women and Child Welfare ser¬ 
vices 

C e ) Family Welfare (including Family 
Planning) 

(/) Youth Welfare 

(g) Mental Hygiene 


(4) District Magistra- Emergency relief to victims of 
te’s Organisation natural calamities 

(5l Tribal Welfare Welfare of Scheduled Castes, Sche- 
Department duled Tribes/Areas, Ex-Criminal 

Tribes and Other Backward Classes 



ANNEXURE XIV 

State-wise and Category-wise break-up of the Second Plan Provision for Welfare of Backward Classes 
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*State-wise break-up not available. 

**Includes spill over schemes costing Rs. 5.48 lakhs. 



ANNEXURE XV 


Amount sanctioned and spent by the State Governments I Union Territories during the 
first two years of the Second Plan towards the schemes for the Welfare 
of Backward Classes 


A. State Schemes 


(Rs. in lakhs) 


SI. 

No. 

Name of category of Back¬ 
ward Classes 

1956-57 


1957-58 


Cost of 
the 

schemes 

approved 

Amount 

spent 

Cost of 
the 

schemes 

approved 

Amount 
so far 
reported 
as un¬ 
utilised 

Antici¬ 

pated 

expendi¬ 

ture 

(1) 

(2) 

( 3 ) 

(4) 

( 5 ) 

(6) 

( 7 ) 

I 

Scheduled Tribes . 

459 -n 

284-11 

512-68 

41-60 

471-08 

2 

Scheduled Castes . 

286'46 

222-25 

343 83 

27-94 

3 I 5-89 

3 

Ex-Criminal Tribes 

31-69 

24-78 

31-04 

3-50 

27-54 

4 

Other Backward Classes. 

72-61 

51-64 

100*24 

0-62 

99-62 


Total . 

849-87 

582-78 

987-79 

73-66 

914-13 


B. Centrally sponsored schemes 


SI. 

No. 

Name of category of Back¬ 
ward Classes 

1956-57 


1957-58 


Grants-in 
-aid sane- 

Amount 

Spent 

Grants-in 
-aid sane- 

Amount 

reported 

Amount 
expected 
to be uti¬ 
lised 



tioned 


tioned 

as surren¬ 
dered 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

I 

Scheduled Tribes 

223 * 05 

116-75 

287-28 

29-99 

257-29 

2 

Scheduled Castes . 

80-24 

47-37 

141-49 

18-73 

122-76 

3 

Ex-Criminal Tribes 

I 3-78 

7-22 

19-40 

0-63 

18 -77 

4 

Other Backward Classes . 

10-91 

3-93 

5-08 

0-48 

4-60 


Total . 

327-98 

175-27 

453-25 

49-83 

403-42 
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ANNEXURE XVII 

Progress of Expenditure under different Heads of the Community Development Programme 
during the first Wo years of the Second Plan 


(Rs. Crores) 



Head 

Second 
Plan Pro¬ 
vision* 
(Original) 

Expenditure 


Col. 5 


1956-57 

1957-58 

Total 

Col. 2 


I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

I. 

Block Headquarters 

52 

7-44 

n 62 

19-06 

36-6 

II. 

Agriculture (Animal 

Husbandry and Agri¬ 
cultural Extension, Ir¬ 
rigation & Reclama¬ 
tion) . . . 

55 

6-50 

7-78 

14.-28 

26*0 

HI. 

Communication . 

18 

0-95 

1-83 

2-78 

15-4 

IV. 

Rural Arts & Grafts . 


1-05 

0-71 

1-76 

• 35‘» 

V. 

Education . 

'12 

2-52 

2-33 

4-85 

40-4 

VI. 

Social Education . 

to 

0-96 

1-34 

2-30 

230 

VII. 

Health & Rural Sanita¬ 
tion .... 

20 

2-29 

2-77 

5-06 

iS- 3 

VIII. 

Housing 

16 

1-34 

1-09 

2-43 

15*2 


Total . 

188 

23-05 

29-47 

52-52 

279 




(12-2%) 

(15-7%) 

(27-9%) 



♦Excluding Rs. 12 Crores indicated as the miscellaneous expenditure at theCefttre 
(Ref, page 242 of the Second Five Year Plait). 
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ANNEXURE XVIII 


Financial Implications of the Recommendation relating to the provision of extra allowances 
to the staff of Multi-purpose Blocks 


(Rs.) 




Existing 
estimated 
cost per 
month in¬ 
clusive of 
dearness 
allowances 

Proposed 

estimated 

Additional expendi¬ 
ture per month 

Particulars of staff 

No. 

inclusive 
of dear¬ 
ness allow¬ 
ances & 
special 
pay sug¬ 
gested 

Per 

head 

Total 

X 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Block Development Officer . 

I 

300 

366-25 

66-25 

66-25 

Extension Officers , 

9 

200 

242-50 

42-50 

382-50 

Medical Officers 

2 

300 

36625 

66-25 

132-50 

Assistant Engineer 

I 

300 

366-25 

66-25 

66-25 

Engineering Overseer 

I 

200 

242 *50 

42-50 

42-50 

Progress Assistant 

I 

125 

148-75 

23*75 

23-75 

Accountant-cuw-Store Keeper 

I 

150 

180-00 

30-00 

30*00 

Head Clerk .... 

I 

150 

180-00 

30-00 

30*00 

Senior Clerk .... 

I 

125 

148-75 

23-75 

23-75 

Sanitary Inspector 

I 

125 

I 48-75 

23-75 

23-75 

Lady Health Visitor . 

I 

150 

180-00 

30-00 

30-00 

Low paid staff 

Gram Sevaks .... 

10 

100 

137 - 5 ° 

37-50 

375-00 

Gram Sevikas .... 

' ■Ml 

jgMtoo 

137-50 

37 - 5 ° 

75-00 

Cashier. 

fptjfj 

100 

137-50 

37-50 

37*50 

Typist. 

I 

75 

ioo-oo 

25-00 

25-00 

Stockmen (Veterinary) 

2 

90 

122-50 

32-50 

65-00 

Messengers ( Do. ) 

2 

50 

62-50 

12-50 

25-00 

Compounder .... 

2 

100 

137-50 

37-50 

75-00 

Midwives. 

6 

90 

122*50 

32-50 

195-00 

Driver. 

2 

90 

122*50 

32-50 

65-00 

Sweeper . , 

2 

50 

62-50 

12-50 

25-00 

Class IV servants .6 50 

Additional estimated cost per month for one M.P. 

Block 

Additional estimated cost per month per annum for 

62-50 

one M.P. 

12-50 

TOTA! 

Rs. 

75 -oo 

1,888-75 

1 . 888-75 

Block • , • 

• • 

• • 

* * 

Rs. 22,665-00 or 

Rs. 0-23 lakhs 

Additional estimated cost per annum for 43 M. P. Blocks . 

Rs. 9.74)595-00 or 
Rs. 9-75 lakhs 
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PART vn 




RECOMMENDATIONS 


Reference 

SI. Recommendation -—--*--— 

No. Para Page 

No. No. 


PART I—INTRODUCTORY 

Ill-Role of Voluntary Organisations 

1 No separate allocation for enlisting public cooperation in 

officially sponsored programmes should be made m the 
Plans. Instead, grants-in-aid for specific schemes should 
be given to voluntary organisations of standing and re¬ 
pute for mobilising public cooperation. .... 

2 In the organisation of welfare services, emphasis should 

now shift from residential institutions to setting up of 
non-residential community welfare services with family 
as the basic unit. 

3 The voluntary organisations should reorient their fund 

raising programmes, so that they depend on the willing 
support of the large majority of citizens, rather than on 
the generosity of a few philanthropists. . 

4 Steps should be taken to ensure theformal representation of 

voluntary organisations in addition to the present practice 
of associating non-official workers in their individual capa¬ 
city. .... . 

5 Coordinating Councils should be set up at the district, 

State and national levels. Initially the proposed Coun¬ 
cils may be convened at the State level, by the State 
Governments, in consultation with the State Social Wel¬ 
fare Boards. The Councils once established should or¬ 
ganise themselves and function under rules of procedure 
evolved by them. 

PART II—SOCIAL WELFARE 

I-Centrai Social Welfare Board 

6 Functions of the CSWB may be restated as follows :— 

(i) to cause a comprehensive survey to be made of the 
needs and requirements of social welfare organisations; 

(it) to lay-down broad policy and priorities for the grants- 
in-aid programme and to allot funds to the State 
Boards for the administration of this programme; 

(fit) to organise a field counselling service as an effective 
supplement to the working of the grants-in-aid pro¬ 
gramme and to assess the programmes and projects of 
aided agencies; 

(ii>) to co-ordinate the various grants-in-aid programmes 
for voluntary social welfare agencies available at the 
Centre; 

(n) to promote the setting up of voluntary organisations 
in areas uncovered at present; 

(vi) to promote the setting up of thermal welfareiprojects 
to be administered through the agency' of the State 
Social Welfare Boards; 


4 23 

6 24 

7 24—25 

8 25 

9 25 
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Reference 

SI. - 

No. Recommendation Para Page 

{No. No. 


(oii) to initiate the organisation of pioneering welfare ser¬ 
vices; and 

Com) to stimulate effective co-ordination among voluntary 
welfare agencies, especially at the national level and 
among agencies covered by the grants-in-aid pro¬ 
grammes. ........ 18 

7 The composition of the CSWB should be revised as follows > 

(») the number of members of the Board should be raised 
to 15 non-officials in addition to ex-officio members; 

(*») the Chairman and five members (non-officials) should 
be nominated by Government from among eminent 
social workers; 

(Hi) 3 representatives should be elected by Parliament (two 
by the Lok Sabha and one by the Rajya Sabha either 
from within Parliament or from outside;; 

(iv) 3 members be nominated, one each by 3 institutions 
selected in rotation, by Government from a list of 
approved voluntary organisations; 

(v) 3 members be nominated by Government from 
among Chairmen, State Social Welfare Boards, in 
rotation; and 

( vi) the existing basis of representation of Central Minis¬ 
tries should continue.27 

8 The Central Social Welfare Board should be constituted 

as a statutory autonomous body..28 

9 The tenure of office of the Chairman and Members of the 

CSWB should be for a period of three years... 29 

II-State Social Welfare Advisory Boards 

10 The functions of the State Social Welfare Boards may be 

revised as follows ;— 

(») to promote the growth of voluntary social welfare 
agencies, with special reference to development of 
welfare services in areas uncovered at present; 

(it) to administer the grants-in-aid programme ; 

I, on behalf of the CSWB for development and capital 
grants, and 

II. on behalf of the State Government for maintenance 
grants; 

(Hi) to assist the CSWB in the provision of a field counsel¬ 
ling service for aided agencies; 

(ft,) to administer the programme of rural welfare pro¬ 
jects (WEPs); 

(«) to stimulate effective coordination among voluntary 
welfare agencies at the State and local levels; and 

(vi) to assist the CSWB and the State Government in the 

further development of welfare services. ... 5 


3i 


33 

33 

34 


3« 






Recommendation 


Reference 


SI. 

No. 


Para Page 

No. No. 


ii The State Social Welfare Advisory Boards should be re¬ 
designated as State Social Welfare Boards and should serve 
as independent executive bodies to assist the CSWB as 
well as the State Welfare Departments in their program¬ 
mes. The status, form and organisation may be redefined 
in a statute in which the relationships of the State Boards 
with the State Governments and the Central Social Wel¬ 
fare Board should also be brought out. .... 6 3 " 


12 The composition of the State Social Welfare Boards should 

be revised on the following lines, viz :— 

00 that the Chairman and 5 non-official members should 
be nominated by the CSWB and the State Govern¬ 
ment by joint consultation from among eminent social 
workers and experts; 

(it) that 3 representatives should be elected by the State 
Legislature (one from Legislative Council, where 
such a Council exists); 

(tit) that 3 representatives should be selected by the State 
Government from a list of approved State level wel¬ 
fare organisations in rotation; 

(«») that 3 representatives should be nominated from 
among Chairmen, PICs; • 

(v) that the representation of State Government depart¬ 
ments dealing with welfare programmes should be 
continued on the existing basis; and 

(vi) that in the selection of members to serve on the State 
Board, the criteria of district-wise representation, 
especially of districts relatively uncovered by welfare 
services, should be taken into account. ... 8 37—38 

13 The tenure of office of the Chairmen and Members of the 

State Boards should be for a period of 3 years. . , 9 38 

III-Welfare Extension Projects 

14 (a) Steps should be taken to remove the existing difficulties in 

the setting up and efficient functioning of coordinated 
pattern WEPs,—the accepted pattern for all WEPs to 
be set up in the future. . 

(b) Original pattern WEPs located outside a C.D. block area 

should continue to function on the present basis until such 
time as the area is covered by a C.D. block, when the 
WEP should be reorganised on the coordinated pattern. 

(c) Original pattern WEPs located at present within a C.D. 

block area should be reorganised on the coordinated pat¬ 
tern without delay. 

(d) Welfare programmes for women and children in the C.D. 

block area conducted by the block staff should be so 
organised as to provide the basis for the subsequent set¬ 
ting up of a full-fledged WEP. The block staff (a wo¬ 
man SEO and two gram sevikas) should initiate a limited 
programme with say two project centres under the super¬ 
vision of a sub-committee consisting of women voluntary 
social workers appointed by the Block Development 
Committees. . . ... 




SI. 

No. 


Recommendation 


Para 

No. 


Page 

No. 


(e) The provision in the budget of both the Stage-I and Stage- 
II blocks should be set at a minimum of Rs. 40^000. 

(/) Similar welfare programmes for rural women and children 
conducted by other welfare departments should be inte¬ 
grated into one standard pattern for the organisation of 

these welfare services. 16 46 

l 5 (a) A separate PIC should continue to function at the Block 
level for the administration of welfare programmes for 
rural women and children, ..... 

( b ) The number of representatives of the Block Panchayat/ 

Block Development Committee on the PIC should be 
increased so that their association in running the pro¬ 
gramme will prepare the way for the ultimate transfer 
of welfare responsibilities to the block level authorites, , J8 47 

16 (a) The composition of the PIC in the coordinated pattern 
WEPs, should be revised as follows : 


(i) Chairman selected from among women No. 
voluntary social workers in joint consul¬ 
tation between Chairman, State Board 
and the block level authority • . I 

(it) Members nominated by the State Board 

from among local women social workers 3 

tit) Members elected by the block panchayat 
either from among its non-official mem¬ 
bers or from outside . . . 3 

[iv) Ex-officio members including Block De¬ 
velopment Officer, Extension Officer 
(Industries), etc. .... 3 


Grand Total . 10 


(6) Non-official members of the PIC should, as far as possible, 
be selected from among persons residing within the block 
area or, at least, from among persons who can devote 
sufficient time to this work.21 48 

17 The Chairman and non-official members of the PIC should 

pay special attention to the following functions : 

(i) Preparing the village community in the project 
area to receive the WEP programme and to parti¬ 
cipate in the activities on an effective basis ; and 
(it) organising and conducting the programmes of rais¬ 
ing popular contributions.23 49 

18 (i) Popular initiative, preferably expressed through re¬ 

presentative local organisations, should' be an essential 
criterion in deciding on the area in which the project is 
started and the village centres are located ; and 
(it) in applying this criterion, care should be taken to ensure 
that the centres are located in a compact area capable of 
effective coverage and supervision.25 


50 
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Reference 

SI. Recommendation -- 

No. 

Para Page 

No. No. 


19 (a) The educational content of the balwadi programme 
should be standardised in consultation with the appro¬ 
priate educational authorities, ahd the training program¬ 
mes for gram sevikas should be suitably reoriented to meet 
the needs of this programme. 

(by Regularity of attendance at the balwadi should be em¬ 
phasised. 

(e) Steps should be taken to effectively strengthen the balwadi 
programme through the provision of supplementary nutri¬ 
tion on regular basis and the conduct of a periodic medi¬ 
cal check-up of the children. ..... 30 51 

20 (a) The maternity and infant health service to be provided 
through an auxiliary nurse-cum-midwife should be ex¬ 
tended to cover : 

(») advice and guidance in family planning; 

(«) training in mother-craft; and 

(iii) assistance in improving the standards of local dais. 

(by The State Board should ensure a regular and adequate sup¬ 
ply of medicines to the centres ; the PIGs being authorised 
to make local purchases, subject to certain specified 
limits. . •• . 

(c) The infant health service should receive adequate em¬ 
phasis and there should be a comprehensive programme 
for the regular medical check-up of children and pre¬ 
vention of common children’s diseases. 34 52 

21 (ay Craft programmes undertaken at the project centre should 

concentrate on purposeful domestic crafts directly re¬ 
lated to the needs of the family. . . . . 

(by The responsibility for the organisation of a craft programme 
with a substantial economic content on a production 
basis should be undertaken by expert bodies under the 
aegis of the State Governments. The PIC should, 
however, take the initiative in the location of these centres 
and in the selection of women workers. 

(c) In the conduct of the craft programmes referred to at (b) 
above, priority in employment should be given to un¬ 
attached destitute or indigent women and those exposed to 
moral danger who are in need of special assistance. . 

(dy The budget of the WEP should include provision only.-for 
the programme of domestic crafts. The budget provision 
for running the production centres 1 having economic crafts 
should be made from outside the WEP budget. . 37 53 

22 (dy The adult literacy classes iu the social education programme 

should give an increased emphasis to the education of 
younger girls instead of the adult women. . 
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(b) The cultural and recreational programmes should be orient¬ 

ed to provide for participation of all sections of the village 
community. ..38 

23 As the various items of the WEP programmes are gradually 

absorbed into the general pattern of normalised services, 
arrangements should be made for their progressive trans¬ 
fer to the appropriate authorities. .... 39 

24 (a) The post of the craft instructor should be abolished and 

the gram sevika should be entrusted with the responsibility 
of providing training in domestic crafts. 

(6) The post of the dai should be upgraded to that of a nurse- 
cum-midwife capable of undertaking family planning, 
mother craft classes and improving the standards of the 
local dais. 

(c) Immediate steps should be taken to expand existing train¬ 

ing facilities for the auxiliary nurse-cum-midwife and 
as an interim measure, a trained dai should be posted 
at each centre. 

(d) Arrangements should be made to strengthen the staffing 

pattern in the centres by the appointment of gram saha- 
yikas on payment of suitable honoraria. ... 44 

25 (a) All staff under coordinated projects should be recruited 

by a joint committee at the State level consisting of the 
representatives of the State Social Welfare Board and 
the concerned departments of the State Government. 

(6) All project staff, who are now under the CSWB, should 
be taken into Government service and should be given 
the same terms and conditions of service as applicable to 
the corresponding employees in Government ser¬ 
vice. 

(c) Having integrated all staff, the services of field workers 

and supervisors in projects should be placed under the ad¬ 
ministrative and technical control of the PIC. 

(d) In integrating the C.D. and WEP staff the minimum quali¬ 

fications for selection and employment should be equated 
for each category of staff who should undergo a standar¬ 
dised programme training. 

(e) The training programme of the supervisory workers should 

be related to and based on the training courses given to 
the field workers. 

(/) Instead of providing as at present, two supervisors, i e., the 
mukhya sevika and the woman SEO to function in the 
same coordinated project, only one supervisor should be 
appointed with the designation of mukhya Sevika. 47 

25 (a) The project budgets should be formulated by the Project 
Implementing Committees on a more realistic basis by 
taking into account the varying local needs and condi¬ 
tions and spending potentials of the projects in the light 
of past performances. 
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(b) There should be an approved plan for the activities to be 
undertaken in a project during a period of years, which 
may be co-terminus with the Plan period. The project 
budgets should, however, be prepared from year to 
year in the manner obtaining in the Government organi¬ 
sations. ......... 4 ? 

27 As in the case of the State Plan schemes, the ceilings of ex¬ 
penditure on activities undertaken by the State Board 
in each State may be fixed after consultations with the 
Central Board and the representatives of the State Govern¬ 
ment in the beginning of each year. But the project 
budgets should be finally approved by the State Boards, 
in terms 01 programmes of work and the allocations 
among different sub-heads, . 49 

38 (4) The present pattern of assistance to the projects may be 
continued. 

( 6 ) Funds from the Ministry of Community Development, 
the State Governments and the CSWB may be made 
available to the State Boards for working of the pro¬ 
jects. . . . Bg . ... St 

29 (a) Grants from the Central Social Welfare Board should be 

made available to the State Boards en-bloc in the begin¬ 
ning of a year 

(6) Grants from the State Government including the funds 
payable from the Community Development budget 
should be made available to the State Boards in two 
instalments ; the first to the extent of 50% of the es¬ 
timated share of expenditure for the year on receipt of a 
statement of accounts of the previous year’s grants and 
the second representing balance of the grant on receipt 
of the audited statement of accounts of the previous 
year. 

(e) The State Boards may release an advance for two months, 
in the beginning of the year, to the Project Implementing 
Committees. Subsequent instalments may be paid 
monthly in the light of actual requirements and on the 
basis of monthly statements of account. ... 54 

30 The State Boards should take steps to review the progress 

of expenditure in the Welfare Extension Projects every 
month. The Project Implementing Committees should 
be asked to explain promptly the reasons for substantial 
excesses/short-falls, if any, before the subsequent instal¬ 
ment of the grant is released. . . . 55 

31 (a) An increasing emphasis should be laid on contributions 
received in terms of services and the Project Implemen¬ 
ting Committees should make efforts to mobilise such 
services. 

( b ) A scientific method of computing the cost of services to¬ 
wards local contributions may be devised in consulta¬ 
tion with the State Governments. 
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(c) Services such as voluntary labour, assistance towards con¬ 
ducting the programmes in centres and other such ser¬ 
vices should be taken into account in assessing the local 
contributions.. 57 

32 ( 0 ) Suitable staff having an experience of finance and account¬ 

ing may be made available by the State Governments to 
the Project Implementing Committees. 

(b) The State Governments should guide the State Boards ge¬ 

nerally in the application of the financial rules and pro¬ 
cedure 

(c) The trequency of inspection of the projects by members.-of 

the State Boards should be increased with a view to keep¬ 
ing a close watch over the financial administration of the 
projects. 

(d) There should be unified financial responsibility in the 

drawal and spending of funds with the Chairman of the 
Project Implementing Committees. . . . . 58 

33 The Central Board should take steps to ensure that the rules 

regarding the maintenance of jeeps are properly en¬ 
forced. . . . . . . . . . 59 

iV-Grants-in-aid Programmes 

34 (i) The initiative for defining minimum institutional 

standards should be taken by the CSWB. ; and 
(it) in defining and revising these standards and introduc¬ 
ing suitable regional variations, the CSWB should 
work in close cooperation with State Governments, State 
Boards and experienced social workers and experts- 6 

35 The State Governments should organise a system of re¬ 

cognition for all welfare institutions on the basis of certain 
prescribed institutional standards. The field counselling 
service should provide the necessary inspectorial assis¬ 
tance for making this programme of recognition more 
effective..7 

36 The administration of the grants-in-aid programme cover¬ 

ing the consideration of applications and sanctioning of 
grants should be the responsibility of the State Boards. 14 

37 The programme of development grants should be organised 

on the following basis 

(*) the funds for the payment of development grants 
should be made available by the CSWB ; 

(it) the agency for the administration of the programme 
of development grants at the State level should be 
the State Sb'cfal Welfare Board ; 

(Hi) the CSWB should allot these funds each year 
to the State Boards. In establishing the quota for 
each State, special weightage should be given to the 
building up of new institutions and services in re¬ 
latively backward areas ; 
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(jy) th; C 3 WB should? work out, in consultation with 
each State Board and in line with its special needs 
and problems, a pattern of priorities and allocate 
amounts for different purposes to different fields of 
welfare activities, e.g., the welfare of women, children, 
handicapped, etc. ; 

(v) the State Boards should be left free to re-appropriate 
the funds between the respective fields of welfare 
upto a prescribed percentage ; 

(vf) the grants should be made available to a certain num¬ 
ber of institutions selected from among the list of 
* recognised ’ institutions that have displayed the 
potential for undertaking development projects ; 
and 

(pit) the grants should not exceed 25 per cent of the nor¬ 
mal level of expenditure of the institutions. 16 71-72 

38 With regard to capital grants : — 

(i) the funds for the payment of capital grants should be 
made available by the CSWB ; 

(it) the agency for administration of the programme of 
capital grants should be the State Social Welfare 
Board ; 

(Hi) the principles laid down for the administration of 
development grants should also be applied to capital 
grants ; 

(iv) the ceiling of capital grants should also be raised so 
as not to let a development ^programme suffer on 
account of marginal inadequacy of the grant. 17 72 

39 With regard to maintenance grants 

(*') the State Governments should provide funds for as¬ 
sisting recognised institutions with maintenance grants; 

(m) the agency for the administration of the programme 
of maintenance grants should be the State Social 
Welfare Board ; and 

(jit) the position of resources for financing this aid pro¬ 
gramme may be examined by the Planning Com¬ 
mission and additional funds made available to the 
State Governments, if necessary, for this purpose. . 20 73 

40 (a) The CSWB should organise an effective field counsel¬ 

ling service with the assistance of adequately trained and 

experienced officers. 

(b) The field counselling officers should be posted by the 

CSWB to work with the State Social Welfare Boards. 

(c) The field counselling service should be made available to 

aided agencies receiving— 

(t) development and capital grants from the CSWB; 
and 

(j«) maintenance grants from the State Governments. 
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(d) Suitable arrangements may be made to extend the field 
counselling service to other institutions that may ask for 
this help. . • .. 2 3 

41 The CSWB should organise a programme for assessing 
the work of aided agencies on the basis of data made 
available by the field counselling service and from such 
other sources as are available to the CSWB. . . a; 

43 (a) The visits by State Board members to institutions applying 
for grants should be more frequent and more intensive. 
These visits should be supplemented by the reports of the 
field counselling staff, 

($) The decisions of the State Board, whether in terms of ac- 
ceptance or rejection of an application, should invariably 
be conveyed to the concerned institutions, 

(c) Provision should be made for reviewing the cases of those 
institutions which are not satisfied with the decision of 
the State Board. ....... 2( 

43 Special measures should be taken to encourage the develop¬ 

ment of new services in relatively uncovered areas either 
through existing welfare organisations or new institutions 
on the following basis, viz. 

(i) in the case of new institutions of recent standing, the 
condition of recognition and eligibility for grant may 
be suitably relaxed and institutions assisted in making 
a good start through frequent visits and guidance 
given by the members of the State Board and the 
field counselling staff ; and 

(«) in the case of existing organisations of long standing, 
the proportion of matching contributions may be 
reduced. The amount of grants may be fixed in a 
higher proportion to the otal expenditure and ad¬ 
ministrative charges and salaries of paid staff may be 
included in estimating expenditure on the project. 29 

44 Grants to voluntary institutions should be provided for 

in the Central Board’s budget under different sub-heads 
indicating the broad purposes of grants such as child wel¬ 
fare, welfare of women, etc. . . . . . 30 

45 (a) An index of basic data on individual institutions should 

be maintained in the office of the State Board so that 
while dealing with subsequent applications, only such 
additional data, as is necessary, may be called for from 
the institutions. 

(b) The application form should be printed in the regional 
languages by the State Boards and each State Board 
should be responsible for the submission of a consolidated 
return to the CSWB. 

fc) The form of application also requires to be considerably 
simplified. It should only call for the data having a direct 
and immediate relation to the conditions of the grants 
and should exclude such information as can be found in 
published reports. 
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(d) A simpler form of application, on the lines suggested by 
the Team should be adopted for purposes of development 
and maintenance grants.31 77 

46 The condition of maintaining a separate account of 

grants received from the Board may be relaxed in favour 
of the institutions receiving funds also from local bodies, 
public donations, etc. Audited statements of accounts 
for the entire expenditure incurred by the institutions 
may be accepted in such cases. ..... 32 78 

47 State Governments should evolve a common system of 

audit applicable to the audit of grants paid by the CSWB 
and by the State Governments through the State Boards. 

A suitable panel of auditors drawn from the government 
organisations or commercial firms should be nominated 
by the State Governments for this purpose. In some 
States, audit could also be entrusted with advantage to 

the Examiners; Local funds.33 78-79 

48 Second and subsequent instalments of grants-in-aid may 

be released on receipt of mere statements of accounts 
provided that the last instalment of each year may not 
be released till the audited statement of accounts of the 
previous year is received.33 79 

V— Social Defence Programmes 

Juvenile Delinquency 

49 It is necessary to bring the various Acts into one uniform 

pattern, especially with regard to vital clauses relating 
to age limits and the categories of juvenile offenders 

covered under the Act. ...... 4 82 

50 The State Governments should provide the necessary 

machinery for implementing these Acts and, wherever 
necessary, additional funds should be earmarked for this 
purpose. . . . . 

51 Juvenile courts should be organised without delay in places 

where no such courts exist at present and arfangements 
should be made to provide special Magistrates to handle 
these cases. ........ 6 

52 Special police officers should be appointed to deal with 

the cases of juvenile offenders. It is important that 
they bring to their task a certain measure of sympathy 
and understanding so important in dealing with such a 
sensitive problem..7 82 

53 If the role of the. probation officer is to be understood by 

the concerned magistrates and police officers, it is necessary 
to appoint the probation officer from among persons with 
adequate background and training and wherever possible 
orientation courses should be organised for concerned 
officers to enable them to appreciate the process in proba¬ 
tion work. ......... 8 83 
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54 In organising an effective machinery for the implementa¬ 
tion of the various Acts, it is necessary to provide for 
setting up an adequate number of Remand Homes, 
Certified Schools and Fit Persons Institutions. 

9 

83 

55 Special attention should be paid to juveniles living in urban 
slum areas or under-privileged children from the low 
income groups. Effective steps should be taken to enable 
these children to derive the maximum benefit from exist¬ 
ing welfare programmes. ...... 

12 

84 

Social and Moral Hygiene 



56 (a) Voluntary agencies should be associated more directly 
with the detailed execution of the programmes. 



(b) The advisory character of the managing committee should 
be modified so as to give the committee greater executive 
responsibility, with certain financial safeguards to be 
retained by the State Government. 



(c) Adequate advisory and supervisory staff should be provided 
both at the Centre and in the States for the administra¬ 
tion of the programme. Efforts should be made to 
transfer the responsibility for the administration of indi¬ 
vidual units from the nominated managing committee to 
a committee composed of representatives of voluntary 
agencies.. 

16 

85 

57 (a) The overall responsibility at the Centre for the Social 
and Moral Hygiene programme should be transferred to 
the Central Social Welfare Board. 



(b) The responsibility at the State level for the Social and Moral 
Hygiene programme should be transferred to the State 
Social Welfare Board.. 

17 

86 

58 Early steps should be taken to establish independent Pro¬ 
tection Homes as visualized in the Act. 

18 

86 

59 (<*) The location of the Homes/Shelters should be preceded 
by an assessment of the need for such a facility and should 
be located in places where the problem is acute, e.g. 
where prostitution is rampant and where large scale 
recruitment for prostitution takes place. 



(6) The case of every woman who is admitted in a Home should 
be carefully assessed on admission and it should be the 
object of each Home to so tackle each case that the inmate 
is able to become a useful member of the society within 
a reasonable period. 



(c) Production units allocated to the State Homes should be 
organised simultaneously with the establishment of the 
Homes as otherwise economic rehabilitation of the 
inmates is not possible. 



(d) Work in the field of Social and Moral Hygiene is difficult 
and complicated and social workers employed in these 
programmes should be well-qualified in the methods and 
techniques of handling the work. 
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(«) The workers employed for the management of the Homes 
should necessarily be women and even in the appoint¬ 
ment of members of the Managing Committees prefer¬ 
ence should be given to women. . , . 20 86-87 

60 It is necessary to provide for compulsory licensing of vo¬ 

luntary institutions working in the field of Social and 

Moral Hygiene. . ..25 88 

61 The recommendations pf the Advisory Committee on 

Social and Moral Hygiene relating to sex education in 
educational institutions, child guidance clinics, marri¬ 
age guidance and counselling, encouragement of parent 
teacher associations, treatment of venereal diseases and 
strengthening the family planning programme should 
be effectively implemented. Voluntary agencies should 
also be helped to undertake countrywide programme 
to advocate suitable changes in social life and in 
community pratices and customs. .... 27 89 

The After-care Programme 

62 (a) The responsibility at the State Level for the after-care pro¬ 

gramme should be transferred to the State Social Welfare 
Boards. 

( 4 ) The overall responsibility at the Centre for the after-care 
programme should be transferred to the Central Social 
Welfare Board. . . V . -35 92 

63 (a) The need for an after-care service unit should be establish¬ 

ed prior to the setting up of any such institution through 
the conduct of the necessary surveys and experiments. 

( 4 ) Where no justification can be found for an existing after¬ 
care unit, it should be either closed or converted into a 
care institution (The revised ‘ care ’ basis should be 
clearly emphasised). 

(c) The present pace of development of the after-care program¬ 
me should be immediately reviewed. The tempo of exten¬ 
sion may be reduced and attempts made to consolidate 
existing aftercare service units on sound lines. . 36 93 

64 The facilities of such a specialised service should not be 

made available on a general basis but only to such in¬ 
dividual dischargees whose potential for rehabilitation 
has been established axid who are in need of such a 
specialised service. Each individual application should 
be examined by trained staff at the predischarged stage. 37 93 

65 (a) Production units should be organised as an integral part 

of the services provided by an after-care unit. Arrange¬ 
ments should be made to set up production units at the 
same time as the after-care homes are opened. These pro¬ 
duction units should preferably be organised on a co¬ 
operative basis. Apart from organising such production 
units, simultaneous efforts should be made to explore 
other avenues of resettlement and employment. 

( 4 ) The training programmes of care institutions should be so 
dovetailed with the production programmes of after-care 
institutions that trainees proficient in selected vocations 
and crafts can be utilised in the after-care units for the 
organising of a production programme on an economic 
basis. . . . . . . . 

66 (a) Voluntary agencies should be associated more directly 

with the detailed execution of the after-care programmes. 


39 
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(6) The advisory character of the Managing Committee 
should be modified so as to give the Committee greater 
executive responsibility with certain financial safeguards to 
be retained by the State Government. 

(c) Adequate advisory and supervisory staff should be provided 
both at the Centre and in the States for the administra¬ 
tion of the programme and efforts should be made to 
transfer the responsibility for administration of individual 
units from the nominated Managing Committees to 
voluntary after-care agencies. ..... 40 94 


VI-Socio-Economic and other Programmes 
of the CSWB 

Socio-Economic Programmes 

67 The programme should more appropriately be designated 

as the “Urban Socio-Economic Project”. . I 

68 The selection of items of production for these industrial 

units should be related to the availability of raw material, 
marketing facilities and the ease with which skill and 
proficiency can be acquired so that the programme can 
provide gainful employment on competitive terms. . 2 

69 Steps should be taken to establish the units on a sound 

economic basis and to encourage the cooperatives to as¬ 
sume full responsibility for the running of the units. . 2 

70 The CSWB should coord - ate their work with the pro¬ 

duction programme of the All-India Industrial Boards 
on the following lines, viz. 

<0 by starting welfare extension projects (rural and urban) 
in areas with a concentration of professional artisans; 
and 

(ii) by using the WEPs as the organisational base for 
starting separate production units, where there are suffi¬ 
cient numbers of professional artisans in the area. . 3 

71 While the CSWB should continue to give grants for such 

programmes, it should attempt to interest the All-India In¬ 
dustrial Boards in providing the technical assistance for 
starting and running the production units and financing 
these programmes. . . . . . . - 5 

72 The scheme for the supply of sewing machines to women has 

a special significance in view of the relevant training 
programmes conducted in the WEP centres and, there¬ 
fore, the CSWB should examine the possibilities of 
taking up this scheme once again. The responsibility for 
organisation and supervision should not be undertaken by 
the CSWB, as in the earlier arrangement. Instead, 
applications for sewing machines should be sponsored by 
the State Social Welfare Board and Cooperatives should 
be organised with arrangements for the services of a 
master tailor and suitable marketing facilities. . 6 
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Pilot Urban Welfare Extension Projects 

73 The activities of the urban pilot welfare e xtension projects 

should not be restricted to women and children and the 
programme should take the family as the boti: unit 
as stated in tne objectives of the scheme. , . , 9 97 

74 The welfare programmes in the urban welfare proj ects should 

be coordinated from the very outset with similar programme 
in the urban areas so as to avoid duplication and over¬ 
lapping which have been noticed with regard to welfare 
programmes in the rural areas. ..... 9 98 

75 The programme of urban WEPs should be extended to towns/ 

cities with a population of more than 50,000 persons. 

The programme should be undertaken in consultation 

with the concerned municipalities. ... 10 98 

Night Shelters 

76 Night Shelters should be developed in close coordination 

with the concerned municipality or the corporation 
and the programme should be fitted into the overall pat¬ 
tern of development conceived of by the civic autho¬ 
rity. tx 98 

Condensed Course of Training for Adult Women 

77 (*) The condensed course should prepare candidates for 

theMatriculationorequivalent examination; 

(*'i) the course may suitably be extended to two or three 
years; and 

(tVi) the candidates eligible for this course should have a 

minimum qualification of Primary School pass. . . 14 99 

78 Institutions taking up the condensed course, should be located 

in smaller towns and preferably in rural areas. 15 99 

Hostels for Working Women 

79 Instead of sanctioning grants on an ad-hoc basis, the CSWB 

should undertake, at an early date, a preliminary survey 
in a few major towns and cities, to assess the need for es¬ 
tablishing such hostels. Once the requirements are 
assessed, the.CSWB should induce, by suitably relaxing 
the conditions prescribed for the building and other 
grants, leading womens welfare institutions of standing 
andrepute to take up construction o f such hostels. 18 too 

80 Rs. 15,000, which is set as the maximum ceiling at present, 

is too low to cover costs of construction in a crowded city 
where the problem of providing accommodation to wor¬ 
king girls primarily exists. The ceiling, therefore, should 
be suitably raised. ....... 19 id 

81 Assistance under the present scheme should be restricted 

to the construction of buildings and provision of minimum 

furniture and fixtures,.2Q IOI 
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Vll-Welfare Schemes of State Governments and Local Bodies 

Welfare Schemes of Local Bodies 

82(0) Municipal Corporations and Municipal Committees should 
he recognised as the principal welfare agencies in the urban 
areas. 

($) The resources of a Municipal Corporation or a Municipal 
Committee, to meet the costs involved in undertaking the 
welfare programmes, should consist of : 

(*) Grants-in-aid by the Central Government to be made 
available from out of the special funds provided at 
the Centre for welfare programmes including those 
providedforthewelfareofbackwardclasses; and 

(»i) State-assistance in the form of grants which may be 
provided from out of the special provision made in 
the Plans of the States both for social welfare 
programmes and for programmes for the welfare of 
backward classes; 

(e) The Municipal Corporations and the Municipal Committees 
should undertake, in particular, the following types of 
programmes :— 

( i) The Welfare Schemes should be designed in a manner 
that they cover sweepers, scavengers and Harijan 
employees of the Municipal Corporations and the 
Municipal Committees and also persons engaged in 
the so called unclean occupations such as flaying, 
anning and leather work by providing for them 
cleaner surroundings and housing sites with flaying 
yards and tanning pits outside their localities. 

(it) Settingup of Balwadisin slum areas, 

(mi) Provision of milk supply, 

(iv) Maintenance of play grounds. 

(«) Provision of recreational facilities. 

(vi) Construction and maintenance of night shelters (Rein 
Baseras). 

(tw) Programmes which would cover beggars, juvenile de¬ 
linquents and other underprivileged sections of the 
population ........ 

( 4 ) The Municipal Corporations and Municipal Committees 
should undertake an overall programme of Community 
Development by establishing a suitable machinery to 
prepare p.ans and .n.t.ate pilot projects. The projects 
should aim at initiating and achieving the desired changes 
through the maximum citizen-group paritic.pat. on and 
minimum professional leadership. .... 
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(e) The Corporations/Commit tees should encourage welfare 
institutions working within their jurisdiction by giving 
them grants-ia-aid for sponsoring welfare services which 
the Corporation or Municipality would not, otherwise, be 
in a position, for want of suitable machinery, to execute by 
themselves. . . 

(/) The pilot schemes for urban community development under 
the Central Social Welfare Board or State Boards,which 
are being carried out through voluntary organisations, 
should be drafted and implemented in consultation with 
the concerned Municipal. C 'rporations or Municipal 
Committees. . . . . . . . 

(») Dae representation should be given to Municipal Cor- 
poratioris'Committees both at the Central level as well as 
at the State levels, in drawing up welfare programmes in¬ 
tended to cover the areas falling within their jurisdic¬ 
tion ..... act'Kj'v 


VIU—Youth Welfare Services 

*3 The scheme of Labour and Social Service Camps should 
be discontinued.. 

«4 As a part of this programme physical standards should be 
prescribed for different age groups separately for boys and 
girls, and special programmes should be designed so as to 
achieve these standards. Popular interest may be created 
through the organisation of national and regional competi¬ 
tions for developing physical standards. .... 

85 (a) Special concessions and financial assistance should be given 
to enable youths from low income groups and from among 
Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes, etc. to avail 
themselves of the facility of educational tours. 

(6) The Team wishes to endorse the recommendation of the 
Estimates Committee on Special Education with regard 
to shifting the venue of the inter-university youth festival 
from Delhi to other cities through a system of rota¬ 
tion. .. 

Jo Students’ organisations and educational institutions should 
be provided with the necessary technical assistance and 
guidance so as to enable them to redraft their pro¬ 
grammes on a readily acceptable basis. .... 


18 106—JOS 


8 IIO 


15 112 


*7 «3 


19 H 3 


S7 (a) Arrangements should be made to provide students with in¬ 
formation on employment opportunities and training 
facilities at the stage of bifurcation in the educational 
system or at the end of the secondary stage of educa¬ 
tion. . 

#>) Employment bureaus should be established in the universi¬ 
ties on the lines of the employment bureau in the Delhi 
University. 
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(c) Career masters should be appointed in major schools at 
the district headquarters level so that they can act as a 
channel of vocational information for students. . ,20 114 

88 Organisations at the district and taluka level should be 
encouraged to promote cultural and recreational activities 
for non-student youth. Social education programme 
should also be specially directed towards meeting the 
educational needs of this category of the general popula¬ 


tion .21 114. 

IX—Child Welfare Services 

89 In the drafting of a comprehensive welfare programme, the 

first priority should be given to schemes for the welfare of 

children .I 115 

90 Within the field of child welfare priority should be given 

to schemes for the welfare of the normal child wit! 

Special attention to the needs of the children oftht 


under-privileged groups including those living in urban 

areas. In working out schemes for child welfare, 

greater attention has to be paid to the preventive side 

So that the under-lying causes of all the social problems 

and the disabilities of the children are effectively 2 1/6 

controlled. 

91 (a) Child welfare legislation should be enacted in all 
States with some measure of uniformity. 

(b) The Model Children’s Bill should be re¬ 

circulated among the State Governments in order 
to arrive at a certain measure of agreement. 

(c) Steps should be taken by the State Governments to 

enforce these Acts immediately and, where neces¬ 
sary, funds should be provided for the purpose. . . 3 * 16 

cj The trained staff should be given the necessary incentives, 
by way of allowances and better living conditions, to restore 
the balance between their demand and supply in the 
rural areas. The mobility of such tranined staff could be 
increased if training programmes are planned on a re- 
i until basis, using a common language to reach the 
people and to overcome local barriers and prejudi¬ 
ces,!. . 7 U 7 

93 Additional efforts should be made to secure improve¬ 

ments in the school health service. In so doing the scope 
of the scheme should also be extended from mere medical 
inspection, as at present, to providing the requisite 

foll ow-up treatment as well.. 8 117 

94 In th t immediate future attention should be focussed 

on extending the scheme of mid-day meals at least to 
the following categories of children, viz.', 

(i) children attending primary schools in the 
urban and rural areas, preferably from among 
low income groups; and 

(ii) children residing in areas more prone to famine, 

floods and scarcity conditions. 

In this respect, it may also be necessary to pay attention 
to the full and proper utilisation of milk and other 
supplies made available by the U. N. and other 
agencies.. 9 it* 

95 Balwadis should be organised in the urban areas, pre¬ 
ferably in slum areas, so as to benefit the children 
from low income groups. II Il8 
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96 The Municipal authorities in cities with a population 

of between fifty thousand and one lakh persons should 
provide adequate parks and play grounds and should 
organise supervised recreation in cooperation with 
local voluntary organisations; if necessary, with finan¬ 
cial assistance from the Government. ... 12 

97 Children's literature, produced in India, should be 

sold at prices within easy reach of the people and should 
be widely distributed. To ensure effective distri¬ 
bution of this literature, it should . be 
made available to children’s sections, especially set 
up in public libraries, wherever necessary, and to 
school libraries at concessional subsidised rates. . . 14 

98 The possibility of using the Census Organisation for 

the collection of data on the problem of the handicapped 
children should be considered.15 

99 There should, at least, be a minimum set of services 

for the welfare and education of each of the categories 
of the handicapped in every State and such a minimum 
programme should be worked out on a model basis. 16 

xoo A National Commission for Child Welfare, for im¬ 
proving the pattern of child welfare services and for 
drawing up an integrated national programme, to be 
adopted as par*- of the Third Five Year Plan should 
be set up. 19 

PART III—WELFARE OF BACKWARD CLASSES 
I—.General Principles 

101 While still retaining the Schedules of Castes and Tribes 
for special assistance, an economic criterion should 
be applied within the groups of Scheduled Tribes and 
Scheduled Castes so as to ensure that more benefits go 
to those who are economically less advanced. . 12 


102 (<i) (i) An economic rationale should be introduced 
in the schemes of assistance concentrating on aid 
to those individuals who are economically less 
advanced among the other backward classes. 

(it) Standard norms based either on revenue or income 
tax or some other local tax which are easily assessable 
should be adopted. 

(b) These norms should be objectively determined 
and should be applied in no ungenerous or rigid 
manner. They may be periodically reviewed in the 
light of the changing position. 

103 The extension methods should be properly adopted 
so as to suit the tribal psychology and should be 
so applied as to enable the tribals to develop accord¬ 
ing to their own genius. ..... 


14 
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104 The traditional tribal institutions should be actively 

associated with planning and execution of welfare 
and development programmes. In doing so, however, 
the process of democratisation should be progressively 
introduced. One possible method would be to make 
these authorities elective and leave tribal bodies to 
work out methods of functioning in keeping with 
their traditions. . . . . . .16 

105 Plan for tribal welfare need to be very simple. It is 

important, at least in the initial stages, to concentrate on 
a few selected programmes, that have a vital bearing on 
the felt needs of the people so as to secure ready 
understanding and willing participation on the 
part of the tribals. . . . . .17 

106 Constant vigilance should be exercised to ensure that 

action under various • schemes, which are inter-de¬ 
pendent is properly synchronised so as not to 
cause delay or failure in their implementation and con¬ 
sequent frustration among the people. . . .18 


II- -Welfare and Development Programme for 
Scheduled Tribes 

107 The overall order of priority should be as follows :— 

(а) Economic Development and Communications; 

(б) Education ; and 

(S) Public Health. ..... 2 

108 (a) While the above three major programmes should 

receive a higher priority than the rest, inter se they 
should receive simultaneous attention because suc¬ 
cess in each of them is dependent upon the progress in 
other spheres. 

( b ) A carefully integrated programme of development of 
tribal economy based on agriculture, forestry, handicrafts 
and village industries should be organised. The 
exact degree of emphasis upon each of them would be 
determined by a systematic survey of the needs and 
possibilities in each area..3 

109 (a) One o fthe first few steps thai hould receive higher 

priority in the programme of agricultural develop¬ 
ment in tribal areas is that of surveying the areas of 
cultivable land. Wherever it is not possible to carry ®ut 
detailed survey, it would suffice to ascertain the extent 
and location of land available for allotment and rec¬ 
lamation. 


(b) This should be immediately followed by a plan of 
allotment in which due emphasis should be given to 
alloting land to shifting cultivators and landless tri¬ 
bals. #•••■»»• 
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1 X0 

(a) (t) Settlement of tribals on land should be encou¬ 
raged on a cooperative basis wherever circumstances 
permit and people are in favour. 




(it) Also where the land is insufficient but is avail¬ 
able in a compact and contiguous stretch* coopera¬ 
tive cultivation be promoted subject to ( i ) above. 

(6) The assistance given to the settlers should be ad¬ 
equate so as to enable the tribesmen to derive maxi¬ 
mum benefit out of the allotted land. 

(c) Subsidiary occupations should also be provided in 
order to supplement the earnings from land. 

ii 

334 

TII 

The utility of existing provisions for protecting the land 
rights of tribals should be re-examined by the States 
and measures taken to bring them in line with the 
needs of the situation prevailing today. This could 
perhaps be done by the same committee suggested 
to examine measures to end exploitation. , , . 

12 

134 

112 

(a) Subsidies should be given for soil conservation 
measures on individual and community holdings, 
the tribal’s contribution being accepted in the 
form of labour. 




( b ) In respect of new land, schemes of settlement should 
be worked out first and conservation measures adopted 
on the principles stated above. 




(e) Prohibition or regulation of cultivation on higher 
slopes should be linked with schemes for cultivation 
of cash crops which have proved successful in ex¬ 
periments. .. 

13 

335 

-113 

(a) (i) The tribal should be attracted to come and settle 
around places where gainful occupation is assured. 




(it) It would be better to provide suitable home-steads 
around the allotted land making sure that there is a 
perennial source of clean drinking water available at 

14 

135—336 

114 

(a) Research and experimental farms should be set up 
on a regional basis. 




(b) Demonstration farms should be established locally 
within each block or in any other convenient regional 
unit so that improved methods of cultivation can be 
demonstrated under typical conditions prevailing 
therein. 




(c) Some practices may have to be demonstrated actually 
on people’s own holdings by moving parties or teams 
of extension workers. 




(d) Individual cultivators should be selected, who aided 
with equipment, seeds and technical guidance in improv¬ 
ed agricultural practices, would undertake the applica¬ 
tion of research findings. Selection of these individuals 
can be entrusted to the tribal communities Or their re¬ 
presentative bodies subject to fulfilment of certain 
requirements' from.the technical point of view. . 

16 

136 
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U5 (a) (0 Promotion of animal husbandry among tribal 
agriculturists should proceed cautiously. 

(it) Those tribals who have a traditional love of cattle 
should be chosen to develop animal husbandry among 
them. 

(6) A close supervision and guidance should be provided 
to enable them to take better care of cattle and to realise 
the importance of the use of animal power in agricul¬ 
ture. ..20 137-'13® 

116 (a) (i) Forest Department should, as far as possible, 
employ only tribals in the forests in tribal areas ; suitable 
training may be given to employ them in higher grades. 

(if) Steps should also be taken to introduce a system of 
guided management, whereby the tribals or their repre¬ 
sentative bodies, will be progressively associated in the 
management and exploitation of the forests, in tribal 
areas. 

(b) (i ) Village forests for domestic use should be 
carved out and placed under the management of tribal 
village councils. 

(if) In addition, the entire revenue irom these village 
forests should be given to these councils to be used for 
the development of their villages. 

(c) (i) Vigorous measures should be taken up for affor¬ 
estation in the appropriate seasons during the year. 

Some of the operations should be carried out in the lean 
months so as to provide gainful employment to tribal 
cultivators who may then be idle. 

(if) Their wages should be paid partly in food and the 
balance in cash. 

(d) (i) Commercial exploitation of forests should be 
entrusted to forest labour cooperatives rather than to 
contractors, the Bombay scheme being adopted with 
such modification as may be necessary and operation 
profits to be utilised for tribal welfare. 

(it) Societies may either be sponsored by the official or 
non-official organisations and coordinated by the State 
Government themselves. 

(Hi) Cooperatives on the same lines should be set up to 
exploit minor forest products. 

( e) No deposits should be demanded from these coopera¬ 
tive societies ; pledging of timber or whatever be the 
forest produce should be considered as an adequate sure¬ 
ty. 

(/) In most cases substantial loans will have to be advan¬ 
ced for the cooperatives to launch the initial exploita¬ 
tion of forest coupes on a profitable scale. 

(g) Transport and marketing facilities should also be 
provided for these cooperative societies. . * . 23 138—139- 
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117 (a) The extension of communications in tribal areas 

should be directly linked up with the implementation of 
development plans in the area so as to minimise the 
dangers of exploitation. 

(b) All the main tribal and scheduled areas not yet opened 
up should be served at least by one motorable road use- 
able throughout the year so that the produce of the area 
can find ready market without the help of intermediaries. 

An area equivalent to that of a special multi-purpose 
block, namely, 200 sq. miles, should constitute the 
unit in regard to the construction of such main roads. 

(c; The cost of inter-distiict roads and state highways 
should be debited not to the provision for development of 
communications in tribal areas but to the general budget 
for development of roads. 

{<D The main roads should be connected with the feeder 
roads which bring the outlying areas effectively into 
contact with the outside world. It will be enough if 
these cart tracks serve the normal purpose of commerce. 

In some cases, in hilly areas, even bridle tracks 
will suffice. 

(e) Labour cooperatives may be sponsored in the tribal 
areas and may be given preference over the contrac¬ 
tors. 

Necessary technical assistance should be made avail¬ 
able to them. 30 i4r 

118 The concept of the development of region along with the 

welfare of the community should be further extended 
to all areas which are inhabited by tribal people. This 
may be done without reference to the formality of 
placing the area on the schedule.33 142 

119 The State Governments should exercise more freely the 

authority 01 varying tne schematic budgets in keeping with 
the general priorities recommended by the Team in an 
earlier section and more particularly in conformity with 
the felt needs of the local community. .... 39 144 

120 (a) (i) There should be an initial period of pre-planning, say 

of six months, which should not be deducted from the 
block period though the cost may have to be debited 
to the block budget. 

(it) This period should be utilised for selection and post¬ 
ing of staff, mobilisation of resources, procurement of 
equipment and construction of buildings so that the 
work can start on the opening day itself, 

(tit) This planning should be carried out by a skeleton 
staff headed by the Block Officer designate. 

(b) (t) For speedy construction of buildings, local styles and 
designs may, be suitably adopted keeping in view the 
requirements of public health and utility;. > 
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(ft) To stimulate initiative in this direction a prize may 
tie awarded to the block which may construct the 
best buildings on the basis of adopted local patterns. 

(e) (t) In the selection of staff, services of suitable tribal candi¬ 
dates should be utilised to the maximum possible 
extent. The authority to relax educational qualifications 
should be exercised in the case of tribal candidates at 
least for the next few years. It is needless to add that 
wherever choice is available preference should be 
given to the tribal candidates. 

(ii) In either case, special training must be given to the 
staff to be posted in the special multi-purpose blocks. 

To the non-tribal candidates at least one local dialect 
should also be taught during the period of training. 

(til) In view of the living conditions in tribal areas, there 
should be extra allowances, e.g., 25 per cent of the 
salary in respect of the Block Development Officer and 
other extension officers and higher allowances upto 
50 per cent of the salary in respect of village Level 
Workers and other lower staff. .... 40 144—14 j 


‘121. A representative of the department dealing with tribal wel¬ 
fare should serve as a member on the block committee. 

Since the Tribal Welfare Department is responsible for 
the welfare of tribal communities in the block areas before 
and after the intensive stage, it is necessary that the Tribal 
Welfare Department should be actively associated with 
the preparation of block plans and with the, subsequent 
implementation..42 145 


122(a) It would be desirable to extend these blocks to all areas pre¬ 
dominantly inhabited by the tribal communities. An over¬ 
all survey of the future requirements in terms of personnel, 
equipments and other resources should be undertaken jn 
advance so as to use the pre-planning period for 
mobilisation of public cooperation. 


(6) The programme of opening new special multi-purpose blocks 
should be suitably incorporated in the phased schedule 
covering the entire country by 1963 .... 


123 The general pattern of education prevalent in the country 
should be extended to tribals so as to evolve one common 
pattern of education in the country. Assuming that at 
the primary and upper primary stages a genuine basic 
system would prevail, there would be enough scope for 
choice of agriculture and other related tribal crafts in the 
schools in tribal areas. ...... 


124 The principle of bifurcation which has been recognised for 
all students is equally necessary in tribal education. This 
would ensure that tribal students who discontinue at a 
lower stage are not alienated from their own cultural 

millieu. •• ...... 


43 145—146 


46 147 


46 M 7 
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(i) The accepted principle of imparting instruction at the 
primary level in the mother-tongue of the child should be 
extended to tribal children as well. 

(«) Wherever there are minor variations in the local dialects 
of different tribal communities residing in contiguous tribal 
areas, the main tribal language should be chosen as the 
medium of instruction at the primary level. 

(hi) In areas where the regional language has been adopted 
by the tribals, the same may be adopted as the medium 
of instruction. Regional and national languages should 
be introduced at the secondary stage. 

(b) (i) As for the script, the Devnagri script should, as far as 
possible, be introduced except in areas where the prevail ¬ 
ing script of the regional language is more easily adaptable 
and acceptable. 

(it) Regional and national languages should be introduced 

at the Secondary stage. . . . . • 49 J 4 ? 1 

126(a) (*) The text books in primary schools in tribal areas may 
have to be based largely on reading material related to 
tribal life without substantially deviating from the general 
outline of the common syllabus for all primary schools. 

(it) From the secondary stage onwards, however, there 
should be common text books based on the integrated pat¬ 
tern of education. They should include material derived 
from both tribal as well as non-tfibal sources. 

Lessons on national heroes, festivals, places of historical 
interest and the li ke should also include selections from 
tribal life and con itions. . . . . . 51 149* 

127 (a) It is necessary that early surveys should be carried out 
to assess the number and standards of the teachers required 
in tribal areas. This assessment should take into con¬ 
sideration the probable requirements in the Third Five 
Year Plan. 

( b ) Based 0.1 the results of such surveys, a regular scheme 
of education and training of tribal teachers should be under¬ 
taken. 

(c) If sufficient number of suitably educated tribals are not 
available, the required number may be made good by 
recruiting non-tribals who may show evidence of an apti¬ 
tude for working among the tribal communities. Their 
training should include proficiency in at least one of the 
tribal languages and a sympathetic understanding of their 
customs and traditions. 

(d) (i) Similarly, an adequate number of women should be 
recruited and trained to serve as school teachers in tribal 
areas so that there is at least one woman teacher in every 
tribal school by the end of the Third Five Year Plan. 

(ii) It is obvious that the terms and conditions of the teachers 
serving in tribal areas should be made more attractive so as 
to draw most suitable candidates. 52 149—50 
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128 The school hours, as also the holidays and vacations, in the 

tribal areas should be so adjusted as to synchronise with 

their occupational seasons and social festivities. . . 53 15® 

129 (a) (i) There should be at least one reliable drinking water 

well or any other source in each village. 

(ii) In hills special provision should be made for tapping 
perennial sources with pipe connections or even with 
bamboos or carved out hollowed trunks of palm trees. . 

(6) (i) All-out efforts should be made to eradicate major 
diseases in cooperation with appropriate International and 
United Nations agencies. 

(ii) An extensive net-work of indoor hospitals and sanatoria, 
with a much wider net-work of outdoor centres, should be 
organised. The latter should organise campaigns for 
prevention of and early detection of the major diseases 
while the former may offer timely and effective indoor 
treatment..60 152 

30 (a) Afar-reaching follow-up service, with carefully kept 
case records, is necessary to supplement a programme of 
medical and public health in tribal areas. 

( b ) As for normal medical aid, dispensaries, mobile health 
vans and in areas where motor vans cannot reach, 
peripatetic health squads should be provided. 

(c) Considering that the tribal preference is for ncfbal 
medicines because they are cheap and dependable, an 
effort should be made to carry out systematic researches 
into the ingredients of medical herbs instead of rejecting 
them outright. Their efficiency should be tested and 
a measure of standardisation should be introduced and 
the acquired knowledge may be embodied in a kind of 
indigenous pharmacopoeia. 

(d) Knowing the resistance of tribal women to outsiders, 
the local dais should be provided with training and the 
necessary kit to continue to practise in their own areas. 

(e) A certain measure of resistance is known to have come 
forth from the local dais for any regular training, it is 
hoped, however, that with a programme of health educa¬ 
tion they will be persuaded to do so in course of time. 

(/) It cannot be over-emphasised that ter ns and condi¬ 
tions of working and living in tribal areas siiould be made 
attractive enough to draw suitably qualified health per¬ 
sonnel to settle and serve in tribal areas. ... 61 152-153 

*31 (a) (i) The schemes for tribal housing should be governed 
by the conditions as stipulated in para 62 of the Report. 

(ii) Once it is decided to offer housing facilities to a parti¬ 
cular group, they or their representatives should be 
closely associated in the planning and construction of the 
houses. 

(6) (i) The design and pattern of housing should, as far as 
possible, closely approximate to their natural habitats with 
only certain minimum standards consistent with the re¬ 
quirements of public health and hygiene. 
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(ii) While introducing diversions from the natural tribal pat¬ 
tern, the essential features of'the original habitat which 
give them adequate protection against the climate and the 
geographical factors should be ensured. 

(c) Construction should be undertaken through tribals 
themselves either individually or through labour co¬ 
operatives with the necessary technical assistance provided 
by the concerned department. 

(d) Some standing arrangement should be made to see that 
the colony develops into a regular neighbourhood and the 
tribals should be educated to maintain the colony in a 

condition fit for their habitation. ... 63 154 

132 The tribal research institutes in the States should be re¬ 

organised so as to cover the following functions : 

(*) To prepare monographs on the major tribes with as 
comprehensive a documentation of facts as possible. This 
should be accompanied by a study of the tribal linguistics 
and authoritative glossary of the tribals in the State; 

•(ii) to study, test and adopt for application in the tribal areas, 
ideas and methods which may be considered 
useful, in the local setting; 

(Hi) to disseminate the results of observation, experimenta¬ 
tion and evaluation through publication of reports, bro¬ 
chures and other literature; 

(iv) to conduct short term training courses for welfare work¬ 
ers and administrators in tribal areas. In doing so it 
must be ensured that the institutes are appropriately staffed 
to undertake this additional function; and 

(v) to carry out such other functions as would help in the re¬ 

view of policies and programmes for tribal welfare so as to 
be increasingly effective in the context of regional condi¬ 
tions. . 65 155 

133 (a) A Central Institute of Tribal Welfare, on the lines dis¬ 

cussed in the Report, should be established. 

(i b ) The Central Institute will have the following functions : 

(0 to coordinate research on an all-India basis; 

(it) to make studies of special problems which extend be¬ 
yond the jurisdiction of any one State; 

(in) to pool ideas and to disseminate them among the State 
Governments and other authorities charged with the 
implementation of tribal development and welfare; and 

(iv) to provide expert advice and guidance. 

(c) The Director should be assisted by suitably qualified 
research staff to cover each major branch of tribal welfare, 
e.g., education, social organisation, economic development 

etc. 

(d) This Institute should function under the same Union 

Ministry which deals with tribal affairs. . . . 65 156 
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HI. Programmes of Development for Backward Classes 

134 (a) (i) For those, who practise craft as a subsidiary occupation, 

it must be related to their agricultural or forest operations 
and should enable them to supplement their earnings 
appreciably. 

(ii) For others who take craft as the main occupation, it 
must continue to be a profitable venture in the face of 
severe competition that is offered by purely commercial 
ventures. 

(i b) Systematic surveys should , therefore, be carried out 
with the assistance of the technical staff of the development 
and industries departments to explore the possibilities of 
development of handicrafts and village industries on sound 
business lines. . . . . . . . .7 

135 (a) On the basis of the findings of the surveys, broadly 

two types of schemes should be planned. The first cate¬ 
gory should include crafts and industries which may pro¬ 
duce articles of domestic utility for local consumption. 

The second category of schemes should cover such crafts 
and industries as may promise profitable production for 
outside markets. Here, the stress should be laid on 
employing those who have the necessary aptitude and 
environment in terms of traditional family occupation. 

(6) The crafts of domestic utility should offer subsidiary 
occupations to men and women in their spare time and 
during the lean periods when agricultural operations are 
not on. 

(c) The commercial crafts and village industries, on the 
other hand, should offer scope for full-time substantial 
gai tful employment to those who depend on them as 
major occupations. 8 

136 The existing emphasis on training in the training-cum- 

production centres should be reversed and greatei em¬ 
phasis be placed on the production aspect. Training 
programmes should be linked up with the production 
activity so that apart from acquiring the manual skill 
in a particular craft, the trainees would slso acquire 
knowledge of the methods of business organisation in the 
respective trades. ....... 9 

137 (a) Hostel facilities should be provided by the train¬ 

ing centres so that trainees can be drawn from a wider 
area and they can return to their respective places to prac¬ 
tise the trade. Wherever it is not possible, the training 
centres should be mobile. After training a batch or two 
it should be shifted to another uncovered area. 

( b ) Every successful trainee should be enabled to settle down 
in his trade in one of the following ways :— 

(i) Working as an artisan doing job work ; 

(it) employment as a wage earner in a production unit; 
or 

(Hi) as a member-worker of a producers’ cooperative 
society. 

(c) The particular method of rehabilitation for each 

trainee should be determined keeping in (view, on the 
one hand, the economic possibilities of the parti¬ 
cular trade and the aptitude and interest of the in¬ 
dividual trainee on the other. 11 
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138 The multiplier principle should be adopted so that more 

qualified and talented trainees are further coached to 

take positions as instructors in other, training centres . 12 161 

139 (a) (0 Financial assistance should be made available to 

the successful trainees or to their cooperatives in two 
parts, viz. non-recurring and recurring. 

(if) The cost of non-recurring equipment should be given 
as an out-right grant and the provision for recurring ex¬ 
penses should be advanced as a loan on easy terms. 

( b ) The terms of financial assistance should be so regulated 
that net profits go to the cooperative societies and not to 
the Government as is the case with regard to certain types 
of forest cooperatives in some parts of the country. 

(c) No scheme of commercial nature should be started unless 

arrangements for raw material and marketing are secured 
in advance. A survey of the demand for the particular 
commodity or service should be made to ascertain the mar¬ 
keting possiblities. ....... 13 162 

140 (a) The committee suggested under ‘Land Tenure’ in 

para 12 of Chapter II (Part III) may also be asked to review 
and examine the working of various Acts that have a 
bearing on the protection of backward classes particularly 
Scheduled Tribes and Scheduled Castes and to suggest 
measures for amendment wherever necessary , 

(6) In particular, these committees, might examine the 
extent to which Prevention of Land Alienation Acts and 
other legislative measures for the liquidation of indebted¬ 
ness have succeeded. The same committees should 
also suggest ways and means whereby the enforcement 
of these Acts and measures is made more effective. 

(c) States which have not yet enacted such measures 
might try to emulate these measures. 

(d) The law governing organisation and conduct of coope¬ 
ratives should be simplified so as to make the organisation 
of cooperatives easy and their maintenance smooth. 

(e) Suitable training programmes should be instituted to 
train tribals and other backward classes in the methods 
of cooperative organisation. If such programmes are 
started for the rural masses in general, backward class 
individuals should be given due place in them. 

(/) In order to ensure that some of these exploiters do not 
get into cooperative organisations disguising their inten¬ 
tions and methods of exploitation, adequate safeguards 
must be provided. . . . . . . . 29 167 

141 (a) It is necessary that the rules of procedure should be so 

revised as to make it possible that creditns given prompt¬ 
ly and in adequate measure. 

(6) (i) Sufficient discretion should be allowed to managing 
committees of cooperative societies who sanction loans 
for production purposes with little or no security. _ It 
should be considered adequate to advance a loan against 
an undertaking, duly supported by recognised local indi¬ 
vidual or authority, to repay the amount on receipt of cash 
after the sale of the produce. 
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(it) In order to enable the backward class individuals to 
become members of the cooperative societies, loans 
should be advanced to them for purchase of minimum 
necessary shares. . . . 

142 (a) In extending the scheme to other States, however, care 
should be taken to avoid pit-falls experienced by the 
States which have done the pioneering work, that is issuing 
of grain to fictitious borrowers, collection of grain with¬ 
out issue of receipts, and the like. 

(b) In order to implement these recommendations with 
greater measure of success, it is proposed that either the 
panchayats or co-operative societies should be entrust¬ 
ed with this work. ... 

43 Government may open fair price shops for sale of food and 
other articles of daily necessities and also for purchase, 
at reasonable prices, of the produce such as grain and 
craft goods from the farmers and artisans. 

144 Government should take active steps to discourage con¬ 

tractors foregoing the administrative convenience of 
assigning departmental contracts to single individuals. 
If necessary, specifications of job requirements may 
have to be suitably revised and technical assistance may 
have to be provided. . . . . 

145 (a) Hostels should be common for students of all com¬ 

munities ; reservation of an adequate proportion of seats 
being made for backward class students. 

(b) The existing hostels should be converted into general 
hostels as per (a) above, and the names be changed so as 
to give them a more cosmopolitan outlook. 

(c) The manner of working out this conversion should be 
such as not to jeopardise the position of Scheduled 
Castes, Scheduled Tribes or other backward classes in 
regard to the number of seats available for them in hos¬ 
tels both existing and new. 

(d) (i) Students belonging to sweepers’ and scavangers’ 
communities should be admitted into local hostels. 

(it) The usual condition that no student residing within 
5 miles radius of the concerned town or city would be 
allowed admission in the local hostels should be waived 
in the case of students belonging to Bhangi community. 

146 (a) Minimum standards should be prescribed and enforc¬ 

ed in regard to accommodation, food, sanitary arrange¬ 
ments, medical care and recreational facilities. These 
should apply equally to hostels run by Government and 
non-government organisations. 

(6) Recognition and assistance may be granted only to 
hostels managed by bonafide volunary welfare organisa¬ 
tions. Hostels run by individuals should neither be 
recognised nor assisted. 

(c) Daily programmes should be so organised as to leave 
enough time for rest and recreation. 
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(d) Recreational and cultural programmes should also in¬ 
clude locally popular games and activities. 

(e) Stress should be laid on developing national outlook 
among backward class students, particularly, among 
the Scheduled Tribes students living in isolated areas, 
through the organisation of national days like the Re¬ 
public Day, the Independence Day, daily singing of 

national songs and the like. . . . . . 40 172 

147 (a) At least one common girls’ hostel should be set up at 
each divisional headquarters with adequate number of 
seats being kept for girls belonging to backward clas- . 
ses. 


( b ) At other levels, additional girls’ hostels should be pro¬ 
vided wherever sufficient number of backward class 
girls is forthcoming. . 42 173 


148 (a) Post-matric scholarships* should be administered 

at the State level so as to decentralise the procedure and 
to cut down the delays. The system of associating popular 
representatives with the consideration of applications 
could . still be retained with advantage by constituting 
similar scholarships boards at the State level consisting 
both of the backward class representatives as well as 
concerned officials. 

(b) The centralised grant of scholarships at the Union level 
can still be justifiably retained in respect of scholarships 
to students seeking admissions to all-India institutions 

of higher education in scientific and technical subjects . 47 175 

14 9 (a) The power of sanction of under-matric scholarships 

should be delegated to the District level where a suitable 
committee consisting of officers and popula? representa¬ 
tives should be set up. 

(6) The forms of application and the conditions of award 
need to be drastically simplified. Verification should 
be deemed as valid on the basis of a certificate from 
the Sub-Divisional Officer or from the Sarpanch, coun¬ 
tersigned by the Sub-Divisional Officer. 

(c) In regard to continuing scholarships, the practice of 
automatic renewals which has already been started in 
some States, should be extended to all States and ade¬ 
quate amounts should be placed 'at the disposal of the 
local officers or institutional heads for timely payments. 

(d) Recommendations in regard to the simplification of 

procedure and other aspects of their adequacy or other¬ 
wise are as much applicable to the post-matric scholar¬ 
ships as to those up to the Matriculation standard. . 50 176-177- 

150 (a) The rate of payment of scholarships and stipends should 

be rationalised for each State and there should be unifor¬ 
mity for each equivalent category of scholars. 

(b) In view of the backwardness of the girls’ education at 
all stages of education, they should be given stipends 
adequate enough to coyer hostel expenses, wherever 
necessary, and they might be exempted from’paying admi¬ 
ssion fee in advance. . . . . . 54 178 


♦Shortly after the submission of the Report on 9th July, 1959 the Ministry 
of Education have delegated the powers of sanctioning post matric scholarships te 
State Governments/Union Territories vide their circular letter No. F. 28-1/59-8*4. dated 

nth July 1959- 
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151 (a) («') All scientific and technical institutions which have 

not prescribed minimum qualifications for admission 

should do so. 

(it) These minimum qualifications should be common to 
all students. 

(b) A certain number of seats should be reserved for back¬ 
ward class students who should be considered for ad¬ 
mission on the basis of the prescribed minimum qualifi¬ 
cations.. . 56 

IV—Office of the Commissioner for Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes 

152 As regards the qualifications and the background of the 

incumbent who can ably and independently discharge 
the functions of the Commissioner he should preferably 
be a non-service person, as at present. . . . . 4 

153 The Commissioner should concentrate on evaluation of 

the working of the welfare schemes for the backward 
classes. . . . . . . . 8 

154 Assistant Commissioners for Scheduled Castes and Sche¬ 

duled Tribes should preferably be drawn from among 
the I.A.S. or equivalent services from the cadre of a State 
other than that to which they are required to be posted. 16 

155 The Reports of the Commissioner may present a State-wise 

analysis and that the Government should issue explana¬ 
tory Memoranda on the short-comings and inadequacies 
pointed out in the Commissioner’s Report. The Reports 
and the Memoranda should be discussed in the Parlia¬ 
ment and the State Legislatures every year. ... 17 
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V—Special Problems of Scheduled Castes 

156 (a) The Village Panchayats, Welfare Extension Project 
Centres, Community Development Blocks and non- 
official institutions should celebrate national festivals 
such as Independence Day, Republic Day, Children’s 
Day and Martyr’s Day in such a manner as to persuade 
Harijans to actively participate in greater numbers. 

(6) In regard to the observance of Socio-religious func¬ 
tions such as Vijaya Dashmi, Dewali, Pongal, Holi, Ram 
Naumi, Durga Puja, and Shivaratri, venues should be 
selected near Harijans Bastis. The village leader¬ 
ship may give a start by visiting the houses of Harijans 
on these occasions. 

(c) Festivals which are observed exclusivly by Harijans 
should be accepted and celebrated as common functions 
in which all communities should participate on equal 
terms. . •■ . 
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157 ( a ) Steps may be taken which may lead to marriages between 

Harijan and non-Harijans. This should more be an 
indirect result of a congenial atmosphere that volun¬ 
tary workers and organisations would have created 
rather than be the outcome of any direct campaign 
for this purpose. 

( 4 ) Social workers and voluntary organisations working in 
the field of Harijan welfare and social reform should 
persuade carefully selected caste-Hindu families to 
adopt Harijan Children..13 

158 A change should be introduced in the scope and method of 

awarding prizes for the removal of untouchability. The 
award need not be restricted to the official campaign in the 
villages and should be given to any individual, institution, 
panchayat or a village rendering meritorious services 
which may lead to the removal of untouchability. . . 14 

IJ 9 The condition of enrolling a certain proportion of members 
from among Harijans should be strictly adhered to. If 
the Harijans in the neighbourhood are not in a position to 
join the society for reasons of economic backwardness, 
a special grant may be given to such Harijans to enable 
them to become members of the society . . . .15 

160 With regard to legal remedies the following measures would 

adequately strengthen the law so as to make it sufficiently 
deterrent:— 

(0 The first offence should be tried summarily so that 
justice is not inordinately delayed. 

(it) The minimum fine in the first offence should not be 
less than Rs. 50/-. 

(tit) For the second offence the fine should not be less 
than Rs. 200/- together with compulsory imprisonment 
for not less than one month. 

(iv) Second offence should not be compundable. 

(v) Panchayats can play an effective role in the removal of 

untouchability. The question of investing them 
with adequate statutory powers in this regard should 
beexamined. ........ 18 

161 jf(a) The Central and the State Governments should increase 

their share of grants to municipalities to enable them 
to abolish, within a specified period, the practice of 
carrying night-soil in open baskets on the head. 

(b) Wherever possible scavenger-free latrines should be 
installed. This could form an important activity of 
the programmes of slum clearance, town improve¬ 
ment and new habitation. 

(e) The condition of assistance which insists that muni¬ 
cipalities should introduce the reforms in the entire 
areas under their jurisdiction, should be relaxed or 
waived. Also, wherever wheel-barrows or hand¬ 
carts cannot be introduced, tightly covered portable 
buckets may replace the baskets.21 
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162 (a) Leather and tanning industry should be reorganised in 

such a manner that others may also be attracted to 
take up various occupations in the industry without 
dislodging those already engaged in them. 

(6) Government should extend all possible facilities to the 
cooperatives to establish flaying and tanning centres 
outside village boundaries. 

(c) (0 Scientific methods should be progressively intro¬ 
duced so as to eliminate or minimise the ‘unclean’ 
part of the various processes in the leather and tanning 
industry. 

(it) Sufficient safeguards should be provided so as to 
reduce the incidence of occupational hazards or 
diseases prevalent among the workers in the industry. 

(d) Cooperatives should be organised with substantial 

Government support for the purpose of raw material 
and sale of the finished products of the tanning and 
leather industry. . .. 2 3 195 ** 9 ® 

163 (a) In the construction of new colonies or in the develop¬ 

ment of new suburbs and townships, mixed habit 
ation of Harijans and non-Harijans should be encou¬ 
raged by reserving a certain proportion of house 
sites or houses for Harijans. 

(b) Wherever free house-sites are provided, care should be 

taken to see that their location is such as would promote 
integration rather than segregation of Harijans 
from the rest of the community. This should apply 
in all cases of assistance whether by grants or loans. 

(c) (1) In the first instance, the basis of assistance for 
housing should be rationalised. Those below a 
particular income level should be given outright 
grants and those above, subject to a maximum, should 
be given incentives by way of loans on easy terms. 

(it) A maxim u m and a minimum should be fixed in 
accordance with regional considerations. 

(d) The amount of assistance must be fixed in accordance 

with the local conditions such as in the case of building 
material and transport. But there should be no 
variations in the size of the amount within the same 
area. 

(«) Labour should be provided as far as possible, by the 
grantees themselves. 

(f) It must be ensured that the Harijans are not evicted 
from the land or from the house constructed thereon. 

It should be the duty of the local and district authori¬ 
ties to ensure this and they should be given the 
necessary powers to deal with this problem effecti¬ 
vely. 

(e) A special provision should be made in the appropriate 

law that the transfer of ownership of a house from a 
Scheduled Caste individual to any other should be 
deemed as valid only when certified as a bonafide 
deal by the appropriate authority. 
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(h) In regard to the provision of quarters for the sweepers 
and scavengers who are municipal employees it must 
be made an obligatory duty of local bodies and the 
Central and State Governments should provide 
substantial contributions towards the schemes. 

<*) Once this assistance is provided, a time limit must be 
set within which all municipalities and corporations 
should provide housing of a suitable standard to all 
members of their conservancy staff. 

(/) The municipal colonies must provide for various 
income groups in all departments and should not be 
restricted to sweepers and scavengers or to employees 
belonging to the lowest income bracket. Each 
colony should, however, reserve an adequate number 
of housing units for the conservancy staff. 

( k ) Standing arrangements should be provided to ensure 
the proper maintenance of these colonies so that 
they do not deteriorate into slums. 

(/) In all housing schemes cooperative effort should be 
encouraged as compared to assistance to isolated 
individuals. This would facilitate civic amenities 
and community services..31 198-X99 

164 (a) The problem of providing perennial supply of 

protected drinking water should be tackled as such 
without reference to the removal of untouchability. 

(b) (i) In places where Harijan bastis are separate, con¬ 

venience of Harijans must be given first priority 
in deciding upon the location of wells. 

(if) In areas where mixed habitation exists or is encou¬ 
raged, the location would depend upon common 
convenience. 

(c) Financial assistance for construction of wells should be 

regulated according to the cost of construction in 

varying local conditions.34 200 


VI—Denotified Communities 

165 (a) A correctional and welfare approach as against a penal 

one should be adopted in practice towards the rehabi¬ 
litation of the Denotified Communities. 

(b) The habitual criminals among them should be isolated 
and treated under the ordinary law of the land. 

(e) The economic programme should go hand in hand with 
a dynamic and suitably oriented programme of social 
education so as to wean them away from socially 
undesirable tendencies. 

(d) The substantive economic content should be provided 
in the welfare programmes for Denotified Communities 
keeping in view the adventurous spirit and tradi¬ 
tional skills that prevail among them. 
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C e ) Where production-cum-training centres meant for 
backward classes in general are not easily accessible 
to them, separate production-cum-training centres 
should be started in the denotified community settle¬ 
ments, opening out to every individual three avenues 
of gainful employment : 

(*) work as an individual artisan; 

(if) seeking employment in any vocation or trade in 
private or public sectors; and 

(fit) organisation of producers’ co-operatives or 
industrial co-operatives. 

(/) With a view to removing the stigma attached to these 
tribes in the past, the Government should give a lead 
in offering them employment in Government. 

C g ) Community Welfare Centres should be opened in all 
these settlements with particular emphasis on pro¬ 
grammes for children’s and women’s welfare so that 
they can be moulded into a new way of life. 

C h ) Opportunities may be provided to children, above 
seven years of age, to study in hostels away from settle¬ 
ments. The measures should be so adopted as to 
provide new education to the children of these com¬ 
munities without alienating them from these 
families.16 205—206 

PART—IV. ADMINISTRATION, TRAINING AND EVALUATION 

I—Administrative Set-up 

166 (a) Social welfare subjects (excluding the welfare of backward 

classes) should be brought under one administrative 
agency at the Centre, A separate Department may be 
set up immediately for the purpose under the Ministry 
of Education which may be appropriately redesignated 
as “Ministry of Education and Social Welfare.” . 

(b) The Department for the welfare of Scheduled Castes, 

Scheduled Tribes and other backward classes may be 
set up under the Ministry of Home Affairs 

167 The functions of the proposed Social Welfare Department 

at the Centre, may be stated as under: 

(*) Administration of national social welfare policy; 

(if) initiating, reviewing, and watching implementation 
of social welfare legislation by the State Govern¬ 
ments ; 

(«»«) coordination of social welfare schemes of the State 
Governments on a broadly uniform pattern ; 

(iv) promotion of social research; and 
(o) constitution and administration of a Central 
cadre of welfare administrators. 

168 A unified welfare Department in each State dealing with 
Social welfare as also the welfare of Backward Classes 
should be set up. The executing macihnery for 
Social Welfare and the Welfare of Backward Classes 
should, however, be kept separate. 
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169 Where the allocation of funds, the quantum of work or 
the proportion of population makes it necessary, the 
States may consider the desirability of setting up a 
separate Department of Harijan or Tribal Welfare 
without prejudice to the provision of Article 164(1) 
of the Consitution. 

170] The State Governments may bring about the required 
flexibility in administration by reorganising the 
methods and procedure in their Directorates dealing 
with welfare services or by setting up Boards with a 
certain measure of autonomy and executive responsibili¬ 
ties. 

171 The functions of the proposed Department at the State 

level may be stated as follows :— 

(i) Initiation and execution of welfare schemes other 
than those undertaken by the State Social Welfare 
Advisory Boards. 

(it) social welfare legislation; 

(tit) introduction of the system of recognition and re¬ 
gistration of institutions based on minimum insti¬ 
tutional standards; 

(tv) administration of maintenance grants to voluntary 
social welfare institutions through the State Boards; 

(v) promotion of Co-ordinating Councils of voluntary 
organisations on the advice of theState Boards; and 

(vt) constitution and administration of a cadre of 
social welfare administrators at the State level. 

172 The Director for the Welfare of Backward Classes and 

Tribal Welfare, as the case may be, should be vested 
with the powers of a Joint or a Deputy Development 
Commissioner and may be designated as such. We 
believe that Director will then be in a position to 
exercise an overall authority over execution of the 
development schemes for the backward classes and 
to ensure that the money disbursed to other depart¬ 
ments for this purpose is fully and properly spent. 

173 The Central Advisory Boards for Harijan Welfare and 

Tribal Welfare should exercise the following func¬ 
tions :— 

(0 Association with planning; 

(it) periodical assessment of the work of various wel¬ 
fare schemes; and 

(in) consideration of the difficulties encountered by 
beneficiaries in the actual operation of the various 
welfare schemes. . . . ... 

174 The composition of the Central Advisory Boards for 

Harijan and Tribal Welfare may be revised as follows : 

(i) i/3rd from among the M.Ps. (Tribal representatives 
in the case of the Board for Tribal Welfare and 
Harijan representatives for the Board for Harijan 
Welfare). 

(it) i/3rd from among social workers. 

(iii) i/3rd from among the social scientists. 
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With the revised composition and the extended 
functions it is necessary that these Boards should 
meet more frequently than at present. Further, 
in order that a certain measure of continuity is 
assured to the Boards, their tenure of member¬ 
ship should be extended to at least two years* 
with a provision for re-nominatiOD of a certain 35 217 

proportion of members. 

175 Advisory Boards for Harijan and Tribal Welfare should 
be constituted by all the States as soon as possible so 
that they function as effective counterparts to the 
Central bodies in the execution of the welfare schemes. 

In -line with the functions envisaged for the Central 
bodies, the functions of these bodies should also be 
expanded similarly, so that they function with, greater 
responsibility and the welfare plans are brought on a 
footing of a measurable and recognised popular asso- 
iation. So far as the composition goes, the pattern 
of representation should also be on the lines suggested 
for the Central Board with the only difference 
that there should be Members of Legislative Assemb¬ 
lies and/or Legislative Councils in place of Members 

of Parliament. ....... 36 jiS 

176 (a) The Collector should be in overall charge of supervision 

and coordination of all welfare schemes in the District, 

Funds should be transferred from the Welfare Depart¬ 
ment to the Collector in respect of all schemes wih the 
exception of those mentioned in ( c ) below, for the 
implementation of the schemes. 

(6) Apart from such schemes as the Welfare Department 
may frame, the District Level Committee may be en¬ 
couraged to originate schemes based on local needs. 

(c) In respect of supra-district schemes, moneys may be 
transferred direct to implementing departments. 

(d) (j) In respect of schemes in ( b ) above, execution will 

proceed directly under the supervision of the Collector. 

(if) In respect of schemes under (c) above, the execution 
will be through the implementing departments. 

Thesearrangements will have to be incorporated in 
standing orders in accordance with which the local 
officers of implementing departments will automati- 
,cally act underthe Collector’s instructions. 

(e) To assist the Collector in all welfare schemes which need 
to be executed in the district, there should be a 
full-time District Welfare Officer for each district. He 
should have a status and adequate powers to be able to 
discharge effectively the functions mentioned below :— 

(i) In addition to the other duties which would normally, 
devolve on a District Welfare Officer, he may be 
empowered to acquire land and allot it for purposes 
of house sites and for agriculture. 

(if) He should also arrange for free legal aid in respect of 
offences arising out of the Untouchability (Offences) 

Act, 1955, unauthorised ejectment, harassment or 
fraud by money lenders, etc. 


•This has since been done. 





(/) Staff under the District Welfare Officer should be ade¬ 
quate both in numbers as well as qualifications in relation 
to the volume and nature of work in the district. . 39 


177 The District Planning Committees may themselves consti- f 

tute special sub-committees for Harijan Welfare, Tribal 
Welfare, etc. according to the local requirements. The 
composition and functions of these sub-committee should 
be regulated more or less on the lines of the functional 
sub-committees of the Block Panchayat Samitis as proposed 
in our recommendations later. There are certain 
aspects of backward classes welfare which should 
receive close attention at the handsof the District Commit¬ 
tees. These would ensure among others, the proper obser¬ 
vance of forest rights and the retail and wholesale rates 
in the local weekly markets, for which they may have local 
committees consisting of non-official leaders and 
local officials. These committees should also have 
sufficient powers to intervene effectively in case of sus¬ 
pected exploitation of tribals. 40 220 

178 The pattern existing in Madras, viz. the Assistant Women 

Welfare Officers at the district level being Members of 
Project Implementing Committee, may be adopted in 
other States also. 41 221 

179 (a) Nomination of members to the functional sub-commit¬ 

tees for Harijan and Tribal Welfare, of the Block Pan¬ 
chayat Samitis need not be restricted to the members of 
the Samitis but should include other leading Harijans 
or Tribals in the area as also trusted and tried social 
workers devoted to the cause of the welfare of Harijans 
or Tribals. 

(6) In all cases, the statute should lay a definite respon¬ 
sibility for the welfare of Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes on the Samitis and a portion of the budget should 
be earmarked for certain welfare activities for their benefit. 

(c) A certain minimum number of Harijans or Tribal 
members, as the case may be, should be prescribed in 
the composition of functional sub-committees of the 
Block Panchayat Samitis. 

(d) As an additional safeguard, the list of 
members of the functional sub-committees should be 
approved by the District Magistrate and he should be 
authorised to ensure that the amount specially set apart 
for the welfare of these groups is spent fully and properly 

for the purpose for which it is meant. . 43 221 


180 It would be desirable to reconstitute the existing coordina¬ 
tion committee by the addition of the Secretary and the 
required number of officials of the Social Welfare Depart¬ 
ment. The Minister for Education and Social Welfare 
may appropriately be the Chairman of this Committee. 
Similar coordinating Committees may also be appointed 
at the State level. 
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181 The Central Family Planning Board should take on its 

body, representatives of the proposed Social Welfare 
Department apart from the Chairman, Central Social 
Welfare Board, who is already a member of the Board . 

182 The planning of rehabilitation schemes following emergen¬ 

cies may be made by an ad hoc committee consisting of 
representatives of the Central Social Welfare Board, the 
Department of Social Welfare and the Ministry of Home 
Affairs as also the State Welfare Departments and the 
State Welfare Boards of the concerned States . 

183 Joint meetings of the women’s Advisory Committee, the 

Central Social Welfare Board & the Social Welfare De¬ 
partment may be held from time to time under the aegis 
of the Ministry of Community Development, to plan the 
social welfare schemes in the block area as also the pro¬ 
grammes in coordinated projects . ... 

184 A study group, consisting of the representatives of the 

Health and the proposed Department of Social Welfare, 
may be set up to work out the demarcation of responsi¬ 
bility and to devise the appropriate manner in which the 
process of treatment and rehabilitation could be co¬ 
ordinated at the central level, and to demarcate responsi¬ 
bility between the different departments. 

185 The Social Welfare Department should set up a Standing 

Coordinating Committee presided over by the Minister of 
Education and Social Welfare and consisting of the Secre¬ 
taries and Advisers of the concerned Ministries and Depart¬ 
ments to coordinate and take decisions on schemes of 
the Social Welfare Department to be dealt in some aspects 
by other Ministries and Departments and vice versa. For 
an effective co-ordination it is also desirable for these 
committees to meet at least quarterly every year. 

186 Coordination Committee consisting of the representatives of 

all Central Ministries concerned with the development 
schemes should be constituted by the Department of 
Welfare of Backward Classes under the Ministry of Home 
Affairs, which would review the working of the develop¬ 
ment programmes in relation to the welfare of 
backward classes and suggest such changes as would be 
necessary from time to time. .... 

187 The State Welfare Departments may set-up Coordination 

Committees consisting of Secretaries and Advisers of other 
concerned departments, presided over by the Minister In¬ 
charge of the Welfare Department. 

188 It will be desirable to reconstitute the Standing Committees 

of the Ministry of Commerce & Industry by taking in 
representatives of the CSWB, Social Welfare Department 
and the All-India Boards. Such Committees consisting 
of the representative of the State Boards, the State Welfare 
Departments and the State branches of All-India Boards 
may also be set up at the State level. ... 

189 There should be periodic conferences of the Secretaries of 

the Welfare Departments, the concerned Directorates, 
and the Secretary and the other officers of the Social Wel¬ 
fare Department in the Ministry of Education and Social 
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Welfare. Representatives of the Central Social Welfare 
Board and the State Social Welfare Boards may also be 
invited to these conferences. ... 56 

190 Coordination may be achieved through the representation of 
State Boards in the proposed Inter-Departmental Coordina¬ 
tion Committees to be set up by the Welfare Department. 57 

II—Financial Administration 


191 It may be considered whether the date for the formulation 

of schemes could be somewhat advanced without ignoring 
the need for having a realistic assessment of resources . 10 

192 On the analogy of certain schemes in the Centrally-sponsored 

programme it may be prescribed that, in respect of the sche¬ 
mes not exceeding a total outlay of Rs. 25 lakhs over the 
Plan period or of Rs. 10 lakhs during the year, the Central 
Ministry should accord their approval on the basis of a 
statement from the State Governments to the effect that 
the schemes have obtained the approval of the respective 


technical departments or bodies in the State. 14 

193 A suitable re-allocation of subjects in each group of schemes 
may be attempted in consultation with the State 
Governments. . . ... . . . 16 


194 The requirement of prior Central approval may be done 

away with in respect of the Centrally-sponsored schemes, 
as in the case of the schemes in the State Plans. How¬ 
ever, the Central Government may specify the areas or the 
categories of schemes in which more intensive effort is 
required and may earmark specific sums for the purpose 
which cannot be appropriated to other schemes. . . 17 

195 The Central Government may consider the sharing of ex¬ 

penditure on additional establishment in the field in respect 
of schemes for backward classes in the State Plans. . 18 

196 The present procedure regarding release of grants may be 

reviewed at the end of the Second Plan with reference to 
the progress noticed in the performance on the schemes. . 19 

197 The State Governments should take steps to see that the 

prescribed progress reports reach the Home Ministry 
on the stipulated dates. It will be useful to have a Central 
Cell in the State Department to collect the information on 
a continuous basis. .22 

198 The State Governments should make efforts towards formu¬ 

lation of schemes in relevant details in time for the annual 
Plan discussions, and that no scheme should be provided 
for in the Plan or in each year of the Plan till its chances of 
being taken up during the said period are fairly certain. 24 

199 The scrutiny legitimately excereisable by the Finance 

Department, should, with advantage, be carried out in 
all its details at only the budgetary stage, i.e,, before the 
schemes are included in the budget with the safeguard 
that for schemes involving a substantial outlay {(ceilings 
to be specified) a reference has to be made to them again 
before they are sanctioned. .... 26 
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200 The State Government may, on the analogy of the Central 

Government, discontinue the practice of making lump¬ 
sum provision in their budgets. .... 26 

201 The situation regarding the scrutiny and approval of the 

Technical departments may be remedied in one or more 
of the following ways . 

(a) The representatives of all the Technical Departments con¬ 

cerned may be associated at the time of the formulation of 
the schemes at the budgetary stage and their approval 
obtained. In case it is not possible to finalise certain 
aspects or details of the schemes at that stage or certain 
doubts or differences are not settled then, it should be 
possible for the sponsoring Department to obtain the ap¬ 
proval of the Technical Departments on these specified 
matters later during the course of the year . . . 

<b) An attempt may be made to segregate small local schemes 
which are not very significant from the technical point of 
view from other schemes and some delegation in respect of 
the former may be made in favour of the sponsoring De¬ 
partment or executing Department, as the case may be. 

The State Governments may consider in this connection, 
the raising of the limit of expenditure beyond which it is 
necessary to obtain approval of the Works Dept., provided 
the works are brought to a standard approved design. In 
some cases it may not really be necessary to prepare detail¬ 
ed plans and estimates and the work may be left to be 
carried out by the beneficiaries themselves. 

(c) On the analogy of the experiment made in Bihar, a unit of 

the Works Department may be earmarked for speedy 
sanction and approval of works programmes in the scheme 
for welfare of backward classes. 

(d) For schemes which must necessarily have the approval of the 

Technical Departments and are such as cannot be finalised 
at the budgetary stage, it will be desirable to entrust 
execution also to the Technical Departments, as this will 
cut short the delay in the process of obtaining approval 
by the sponsoring Department.27 

202(a) The Department dealing with the welfare of backward class¬ 
es should have a separate budget grant of its own for which 
it would be answerable to the Legislature. 

(b) The area of execution by other Departments may cover only- 

(i) such schemes which are not different in content and form 
from other schemes of development; and 

(ii) the schemes which require technical expertise available 

to only to those Departments. 

(c) The officers of other Departments executing the schemes 

should be directly responsible and accountable to the 
sponsoring Department irrespective of the fact that the 
expenditure has to be sanctioned by the executing 
Department. . . ... 

(d) For schemes to be executed by the Department dealing with 

backward classes the District Welfare Officers of the De¬ 
partment may be given wider power of execution than at 
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present. For example minor adjustment between items 
of a scheme need not be referred by them to the Directo¬ 
rate for prior approval and they may have more funds at 
their disposal for contingencies, etc. ... 31 

203 \The Government of India, in consultation with the Comptro¬ 

ller and Auditor General, may devise a suitable method to 
ensure the accuracy and authenticity of the expenditure 
on schemes for the welfare of backward classes in the 
State Plans as also in the Centrally sponsored programmes 
financed from the Central grants . . . . . 33 

204 An attempt should be made to ascertain the expenditure in¬ 

curred by the State Governments on the welfare of back¬ 
ward classes in relation to schemes other than those that 
are assisted by the Home Ministry. The Ministries in 
the Central and the State Governments, should periodically 
furnish the Home Ministry with accounts of grants by the 
Central Government on the welfare of backward classes 
so that the Home Ministry are in a position to co-relate 
them with the special assistance given by them to the 
State Governments.34 

205 The Central Govemmenfmay consider a change in finan¬ 

cial year from ist April as at present to 1st of July . 35 

ID— Recruitment and Training of Welfare Personnel 

206 (a) Category f'(a) positions—‘administrative and senior 

supervisory’—should be filled by persons with minimum 
graduate qualifications plus two years of training in social 
work. 

(b) Category (b) positions — ‘intermediate superviory’ should 
be filled by persons recruited at the intermediate level 
with two years of training in social work, or in the alter¬ 
native, from among graduates with one year of training in 
social work. 

(e) Category (c) positions—‘field level workers’—should be 
drawn from among matriculates with two years of train¬ 
ing in social work. ...... 15 

207 (a) The Advisory Board on Social Welfare should be 

suitably reorganised and provided with the necessary exe¬ 
cutive machinery to undertake the following functions : 

(i) Organisation of a system of recognition for training 

institutions in the different fields of welfare ; 

(ii) approval of the syllabii of these institutions and 
definition of minimum standards for educational 
practice ; 

(Hi) development of text books and teaching materials 
based on Indian conditions j and 
(»») development of filed work programmes under the 
supervision of trained staff as an integral part of the 
various training programmes. .... 
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(b) Steps should be taken to relate the admission policy of train¬ 

ing institutions with the requirements of welfare person¬ 
nel to man development programmes; personnel re¬ 
quirements sho’uld be estimated on a five years basis and 
the admission policy should cover not only the total num¬ 
bers involved but should also take into account the special 
welfare fields for which personnel are required. 

(c) As most of the existing training institutions are located in 

the urban areas, new training instituions should, as far 
as possible, be located in or within easy reach of the rural 
areas so that the training programmes are conducted 
in a more appropriate setting. ..... 

(d) While all new recruits will be drawn from among trained 

personnel, orientation courses should be organised for 

untrained personnel, already in position. ... 42 258-259 

208 (a)Undergraduate training programmes should be organised 

on a two year basis to prepare students for specific careers 
as mukhya sevikas, superintendents of welfare institutions 

etc. 

(b) The undergraduate and graduate training programmes 
should be linked together so that experienced welfare 
workers could qualify themselves for higher responsibi- 
1 ities on the completion of suitable training courses. 44 2 59 

209 (a)The duration of the training course for gram sevikas should 

be extended to a minimum period of two years. . 

(b> The various courses taught at the training centres should 
be directly related to the actual duties and problems that 
the staff will be called upon to deal with in the field, and 
more time should be set apart for courses on child-psyr 
chology, pre-school education and an understanding 
of the social forces that govern rural life. 

(C) A distinction should be drawn between domestic crafts and 
economic crafts and the gram sevikas should be made 
proficient to teach domestic crafts, as an alternative to 
providing a separate craft instructor. . . . 

(d) Training programmes should integrate class-room instruc¬ 
tion with a field-work programme supervised by trained 
staff, this field-work programme should be phased over 
the two-year training period on the following basis • 

(») a period of field-work in a project centre with limit¬ 
ed responsibility given to the trainee for running 
specific items of the programme over a period of a 
year as a supplement to class-room instruction ; and 

(it) an extended period of field work, say 3 months, 
during which time the trainee will be posted to 
work with a gram sevika and will shoulder resposi- 
bilities that are almost equivalent to the actual 
work situation ...... 
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(e) In order to farther enrich the field.work experience. Go¬ 

vernment should entrust the training institutions with 
projects and programmes on an experimental basis. The 
successful methods evolved in these projects could also 
be adopted in other projects, ..... 

(f) New training centres should appropriately be located near 

other training centres at block headquarters. 

(g) The two distinct training programmes for gram sevikas, 

conducted at present by Kasturba Gandhi. National 
Memorial Trust and the Home Economics Wing, should 
be integrated at an early date on the following lines 

(,i) the content of the two training programmes should 
be identical; 

(ii) minimum training standards should be observed 
by both programmes in respect of the number of 
trained teachers, the teacher-pupil ratio, the organi¬ 
sation of field work, the maintenance oflibraries and 
the scientific orientation given to trainees ; 

(iii) text books should be prepared in the context of field 
conditions ; and 

(iv) each training centre should have at least one trained 

teacher drawn from the field of education, another 
from home economics and a third from social 
welfare. The cooperation of visiting lecturers can 
be secured from the rural extension training 
centres for the conduct of courses on agriculture 
and animal husbandry. . . . 

(h) Periodic refresher courses should be organised for trailed 

field-staff, who have completed a period of service on 
the lines followed by the Home Economics Wing. 

© For those already serving in the field or in supervisory 
positions, short-term in service training should be provid¬ 
ed so as to bring them on par with others who may 
receive the proposed training. . . . . . 

(j) Orientation courses should be provided for all the technical 
personnel, namely, teachers, engineers, overseers, doctors 
and other health personnel who are required to work 
among Scheduled Tribes or in Scheduled Areas. . 

« With regard to the content of the training programmes foe 
the auxiliary nurse-cum-midwives undertaken by the 
Ministry of Health, a standard syllabus should be follow¬ 
ed whim should include a course in family planning. $t 262—264 

3X0 (4) Minimum standards should be maintained in the recruit¬ 
ment of teachers for the training centres in terms of train¬ 
ing and experience in their particular fields of specialisa¬ 
tion «.f. education, home economics and social welfare 
work. . . , ,. . .. • "* • '• ■' • • ■ 
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(b) Incentives should be given to attract teachers of the 
necessary calibre to these training centres in terms of 
improved salary scales, special allowances and arrange¬ 
ments for deputation from existing departments. 

(c) Orientation programmes should be provided for these 

teachers in terms of special requirements of a wehare 
programme. .. 

(d) Refresher courses should be organised at intervals to 
keep these teachers in touch with changing problems in 

the welfare field. , ..59 264 

211J ( a ) The minimum educational qualification of the trainees 
shoul^be the matriculation standard. .... 

( b ) The trainees may prefereably be drawn from within 

the age group 25—35 years. .. 

(c) The trainees should be selected from among persons 

with a rural background. . . . . 

(. d ) The trainees, especially those recruited for work in 
tribal areas, should be assisted during the training period 
in acquiring proficiency in the local language. . 62 265-268 

212 (a) The field staff at present employed by the CSWB, for 
the purposes of the WEP programme, e.g. gram sevikas, 
mukhya sevikas should be absorbed into permanent 
Goverment service and should then be deputed to work 
in the WEPs. ........ 

(6) The salary scales of the field staff should be equated 
with the scales paid to other field staff under other depart¬ 
ments. 

(c) Opportunities should be provided for promotion of 

gram sevikas on the basis of merit to the next higher 
post of mukhya sevika.. 

(d) Adequate and cheap accomodation should be provided 

for the gram sevikas in the village centres. ... 63 266 


213 (a) Welfare programmes at the planning, administrative, 
supervisory and field levels must be executed with the 
aid of trained personnel. 

(i) Union and State cadres for welfare personnel should be 
constituted. .• . . . ... 

(c) Recruitment to these cadres should be done through 
public Service Commissions from among candidates with 
qualifications prescribed by the Advisory Board on 
social wciiarc. . . . . . . 
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(i d ) As an interim measure, the senior posts may be filled by 
officers from the administrative services to the extent 
trained and experienced welfare workers are not available 
to take over these responsibilities .... 

(e) Opportunities shouldjbe provided for workers to move to 
the higher levels on the basis of merit and experience. 

(/) In addition to direct recruitment to these cadres, oppor- 
tunies should be given for the absorption of persons al¬ 
ready on the job on the completion of prescribed train¬ 
ing programmes. . . . . .* . . 64 267 

IV. Evaluation of Welfare Programmes 

214 The Office of the Commissioner for Scheduled Castes and 

Scheduled Tribes should continue to undertake an 
evaluation of the work of the Central and the State Govern¬ 
ments for the welfare of backward classes and the office 
of the Commissioner should be strengthened with ap¬ 
propriately qualified research personnel. ... 2 268 

215 A new unit should be set up in the Programme Evaluation 

Organisation and staffed with appropriately 
qualified persons to undertake the work of evaluation of 
social welfare programmes. 3 268 

a 16 Evaluation machinery both of the Programme Evaluation 
Organisation and the Commissioner’s office will have to 
be duly strengthened particularly at the State Level. . 4 268 

217 Non-official experts should be associated with the evaluation 

undertaken by the proposed agencies. . . . ■ 4 269 
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